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CHRISTMAS  EVANS.* 


P)PLE  in  England  know  little  of  Welsh  preaching.  Nor 
is  it  pn.ssible  they  should  know  much  ;  and  it  is  probahlo 
that  in  most  of  our  congregations  a  larger  acipiaintance  with  it 
ami  the  manner  of  it  would  not  liave  the  etfect  of  making  it 
more  favourably  regarded.  Preaching  is  in  Wales  the  great 
national  characteristic — the  Derby  Hay  is  not  moix)  truly  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  England  than  the  great  gatherings  and  meetings  of 
the  Associations  all  grouju'd  around  some  j>opular  favouritCvS.  I'he 
dwellers  among  those  mounbiins  and  ujxm  those  hill  sides  have 
no  concerts,  no  theatres,  no  means  i>f  stimulating  or  satisfying 
their  curiosity.  Eor  we  who  care  little  for  preaching,  to  whom 
the  whole  sermon  system  is  p('rhaps  becoming  11101*0  tedious, 
we  can  form  but  little  idea,  and  have  but  little  sympatliy  with 
that  form  of  religious  society  where  the  ])ulpit  is  the  orchestra  and 
the  stage  and  the  jdatform,  and  wlime  the  charms  of  music  and 
jKiinting  and  acting  are  all  looked  for  and  found  in  the  preacher. 
^^e  very  likely  should  be  dis{)osed  even  to  look  with  comjilacent 
pity  upon  such  a  state  of  society  ;  it  lias  not  yet  expired  where 
the  Rulwers,  and  Dickens,  and  'Jdiackerays,  and  Scotts  are 
altogether  unknown  :  there  the  p(‘culiar  forms  of  their  genius 
—certainly  without  their  peculiar  education — display  themselves 
in  the  pulpit.  If  our  readers  sujipose,  thendore,  a  large  amount  of 
ignorance,  well,  ujion  such  a  subject  certainly  it  is  iH)ssible  to  enter 
easily  upon  the  illimitable.  Vet  it  is  such  an  ignorance  iis  that 
'vhich  develo|)ed  itself  in  Job  and  in  his  companions  and  in 
his  age — an  ignorance  like  that  which  we  may  conceive  in 


*  b  Sermons  of  Christmas  ICravs :  a  Nnr  Translation  from  the  Wetsh, 
U'ith  a  Memoir  and  Portraiture  of  the  Author.  Ry  Rev.  Joseph 
Cro.ss.  Philadelphia:  J^cary  and  (letz.  1S50. 

2.  Ml  moirs  of  the  tate  Christmas  prans,  of  J fates.  Ry  David  Rhys 
t^tepheu.  London:  Aylott  and  Jones.  1817. 
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iEschylus.  In  fact,  in  Wales,  the  gates  of  every  man’s  being 
have  been  opened.  It  is  possible  to  know  inucli  ot  the  graniiuar, 
and  the  history,  and  the  lexieograpliy  of  things,  and  yet  to  Ixi 
utterly  ignorant,  so  iittmly  ignorant  of  things  as  never  to  have 
felt  the  sentiment  of  strangeness  or  of  terror;  and  without  liaving 
ever  lK‘en  informed  ab(nit  the  names  ot  things,  it  is  j)ossil»l(‘  to 
1  lave  been  brought  into  the  })resence  and  the  jiower  of  things 
themselves.  Thus  the  ignorance  of  one  man  may  be  higher 
than  the  intelligence  (►f  another.  There  may  be  a  largo 
nnunory  and  a  very  narrow  consciousness.  On  the  contrarv, 
there  may  be  a  large  consciousness,  while  the  forms  it  einhraees 
may  be  unem’tain  and  undeliiietl  in  the  misty  twilight  of  the 
soul.  'I’his  is  mueh  the  state  of  many  minds  in  Wah‘s.  Jt  is 
th(‘  state  of  feeling  and  of  poetry,  of  subtle  (juestionings,  and 
high  religious  musings  and  raptures.-  This  state  has  been  aided 
by  the  st'cludeduess  of  the  country,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
language,  not  less  than  by  the  rugged  force  and  masculine 
maji‘sty  and  strength  of  the  language,  a  language  full  of  angles 
and  sharp  goads,  a«lmirably  fitted  for  the  masters  of  assenihlies, 
admirably  tittt'd  to  move  like  a  wind  over  the  soul,  rousing  and 
Soothing,  stirring  into  storm  and  lulling  into  rest  Something 
in  it  makes  an  orator  almost  ludicrous  when  he  attempts  to 
convey  himself  in  another  language,  but  very  ])owerful  and 
impressive  in  that.  Jt  is  a  speaking  and  living  language,  a 
languagi*  without  any  shallows,  a  language  which  seems  to 
comjiel  the  necessity  of  thought  before  using  it.  Our  language 
is  fa‘<t  biroming  serviceable  for  all  that  large  part  of  the  human 
family  who  speak  without  thinking.  To  this  state  the  Welsh 
can  never  come.  That  unaccommodating  tongue  only  moves 
with  a  soul  b(diind  it. 

OiiuisTMAs  Evans  was  the  child  of  very  poor  ])arents — 
Sammd  and  Joanna  Evans.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Christmas 
could  not  read  a  word,  lie  was  born  at  Esgaiswen,  in  the  parish 
of  Llandysul,  Cardiganshire,  on  Christmas-day,  17GC,  says  his 
triend  and  biographer,  Rhys  Stephen — 177(>,  says  his  later  bio¬ 
grapher,  ^Ir.  Cross.  Probably  Air.  Stephen  is  correct.  Hi-*' 
lather  w;is  a  shoiunakor,  but  he  died  when  the  lad  wjis  only  nine 
years  ot  age,  and  his  wife  and  children  became  even,  in  some 
nu'asure,  dt'jHuidmit  on  the  parish  for  support.  lie  was  taken  by 
an  uncle,  a  Air.  James  I>?wis,  to  his  farm,  and  for  six  years  he 
w;us  abandoned  to  utter  neglect.  Ilis  years  were  ])jissed  in  coni- 
^dete  poverty,  in  most  servile  employments ;  he  had  neither 
trii'iid  nor  home.  An  imagination,  however,  so  vivid  and  vigorous 
niust  have  Ireipiently  betai  awakened  amidst  the  sublime  sceiu*rv 
ot  the  glorious  hills  and  valleys  by  which  he  was  surrounded- 
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Tlio  influences  by  wliicli  he  was  surrounded  were  entirely  deprav"- 
in*';  vet,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  lie  became  the  subject  of  deep 
reii'doiis  impressions,  although  they  were  kindled  in  a  church 
whose  pastor  was  strongly  influenced  by  Arian  vie\vs,  as  were 
many  ministers  in  Wales  in  that  day — ^Ir.  Daniel  J)avies.  !Mr. 
Stephen  has,  in  a  fe\v  lines,  given  a  most  loveable  portrait  of 
liim.  lie  was  the  Patriarch  and  Pastor  of  Castell  Jlywcl.  Ho 
gavs — 

‘Mr.  D.  Davies  was  the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  fine  feeling;  and 
wherever  you  meet  one  of  his  old  pupils,  be  he  clergymen  or  dissent¬ 
ing  minister,  there  is  a  kind  and  admiring  word  for  the  Patriarch  of 
Castell  Ilywel.  Nothing  could  bo  more  unsophisticated  than  his 
mode  of  living  amongst  his  native  mountains ;  and  while,  in  mind,  he 
lived  with  the  old  Greeks  and  the  mighty  Komans,  revelling  in  tlie 
treasury  of  ancient  lore,  ho  ate,  and  drank,  and  lodged,  as  did  the 
small  farmer  of  his  district.  AVith  few  wants,  and  less  discontent — 
teaching  all  that  were  sent  to  his  school ;  paid  most  moderately, 
indeed,  by  the  richest  of  his  neighbours,  not  at  all  by  the  poorer 
among  them;  breaking  in  upon  the  “noiseless  tenor  of  his  way” 
only  by  the  sermons  on  Lord’s-day,  and  occasionally  at  some  house  on 
week-day  evening,  when,  especially  if  he  rererred  to  the  Prodigal 
8on,  which  he  was  much  addicted  to,  ho  would  weep  profusely, 
ntfected  by  his  own  teaching;  at  once  the  cause  of  his  own  felicity, 
and  the  source  of  whatever  power  ho  exerted  upon  others. 

‘Air.  Davies,  overtaken  by  a  heavy  sliower,  called  at  a  farm-house, 
and  begged  a  sheaf  of  straw,  which,  opening  it  in  the  middle,  he  put 
oil  his  head  as  a  temporary  umbrella.  A  poor  woman  who  met  him 
on  the  road  said,  “Mr.  Davies,  bach/  you  have  very  poor  shelter.” 
“  Oh  replied  the  good  man,  “  a  roof  of  straw  well  becomes  a  wall  of 
cUjr  ’ 

There  came  a  great  awakening  at  Castell  llywel,  a  great  desire 
for  religious  knowledge.  In  those  days  scarce  one  person  in  ten 
could  read  at  all,  even  in  the  language  of  the  c*ountry;  so  says 
Cliristmas  Evans.  ‘  We ' — that  is,  tin*  young  converts — ‘  bouglit 
bibles  and  candles,  and  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  in  a 
barn  in  the  evening,  at  Penyralltfaus,  and  thus  in  about  a 
month  I  was  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  my  inotlier  tongue.  1  wii3 
vastly  delighted  with  so  much  learning.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisty  me,  but  I  borrowed  books  and  learnt  a  little  English.  Mr. 
Davies,  my  pastor,  understood  that  I  thirsted  for  knowledge,  and 
took  me  to  his  school,  where  I  stayed  for  six  months.  Hero  I 
went  through  the  Latin  grammar,  but  so  low  were  my  circum- 
iskinces  that  1  could  stay  there  no  longer.’  He  soon  became  the 
subject  of  jiersecution  among  his  companions,  and  it  was  about 
tills  time  that  he  lost  his  eye.  Six  young  men  fell  u])on  him 
unawares,  and  beat  him  very  uninercilully  ;  one  of  them,  using  a 
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Btick,  struck  liiiii  above  the  eye,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  its 
sight.  A  very  great  mistake  went  abroad  that  C’hristinas  Evans, 
before  liLs  conversion,  w;us  a  great  boxer.  So  far  otherwise*,  he 
Biiys  he  ‘never  fought  a  battle  in  his  life.’  The  night  after  this 
sad  disaster,  he  dreamt  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  come.  lie 
say.s,  ‘  J  saw  Jesus  in  the  clouds,  and  all  the  world  on  tire.  I  was 
in  gri‘at  fear,  yet  crying  earnestly,  and  with  some  confulence,  for 
his  j)caci‘.  lie  answered  and  said,  “Thou  though  test  to  he  a 
preacher,  but  what  wilt  thou  do  now?  The  world  is  on  tire  and 
it  is  too  laU‘.”  On  this  1  awoke.’  This  dream  produced  a  deep 
impression  (»n  his  mind ;  it  recovered  him,  too,  from  some 
sjdritual  declension,  lie  was  called  upon  often  to  the  exercises 
of  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  he  testifies  that  to  this  he  felt  ‘a 
strong  inclination,  though,’  ho  says,  ‘  1  knew  myself  a  nntss  of 
spiritual  ignorance.’  His  memory  was  very  tenacious;  he  trans¬ 
lated,  among  his  tirst  performances,  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
and  preaclu'd  it.  He  also  committed  to  memory  one  of  Mr. 
K(»wland’s  sermons,  and  preached  it  in  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  A  gentleman  heard  him, 
and  naturally  enough  ex|)ri‘s.sed  amazement  at  such  a  sermon 
from  an  unlettered  boy.  The  mystery  was  solved  next  day — he 
found  the  sermon  in  a  l>ook.  ‘  However,’  said  he,  ‘  I  have  not 
done  thinking  there  is  something  great  in  the  son  of  Samuel,  the 
shomnaker,  for  his  ])rayer  was  as  good  as  the  sermon.’  liis 
opinion  of  the  young  ]»reacher  would  have  sudered  some  farther 
abatement  if  ho  had  known,  what  was  the  fact,  that  the  prayer 
itself  was  memorized.  This  seems  to  have  taken  place  before  he 
lost  his  eye,  before  the  dream ;  and  for  the  youth,  who  could  do 
siudi  things,  we  are  not  surprised  that  there  was  a  sad  back¬ 
sliding  and  re|)t'ntance  before  the  period  of  his  real  promise  and 
usefulnes.s.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  at  length,  ami  in 
detail,  through  all  those  processes  in  the  life  of  the  young  man, 
which  imh'ed  are  not  given  to  us  at  any  length  ;  but  from  which 
we  learn  that  his  Ohristian  experiences  were  of  a  painful  nature. 
He  who  was  wont,  bidore  the  pt*riod  of  true  religious  feeling  and 
honest  and  individual  aj^plication,  to  attempt  to  shine  in  the 
rolh's  of  the  departed  masters,  now  that  he  was  thrown  u]Km 
himself  lelt  all  the  depression  and  debasement  of  a  hiiinhle 
heart,  and  sometimes  of  a  disiippointed  ministry.  He  w'.os  wont, 
when  he  preached,  to  entiT  the  pulpit  with  dread  ;  he  conceived 
the  very  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  becloud  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  ami  intercept  the  light  of  heaven  in  its  etVorts  to  shine 
ujH)n  their  souls.  He  could  not  ascertain  that  he  had  been  the 
means  ot  salvation  t<)  a  single  hearer  during  five  years  of  his 
ministry,  and  he  kept  the  state  of  his  soul  in  darkness  and  in 
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rcson^e ;  lie  drank  the  wormwood  of  thought  and  of  bitter  feeling 
alone.  We  like  to  read  of  these  exjieriences ;  to  him  they  wero 
dark  moments,  but  the  light  came  by  and  bye  into  his  soul,  and 
we  shall  see  that  his  wonderful  power  over  other  men  wjis  the 
result  of  his  own  deep  and  solemn  ac(|uaintance  with  the  most 
punful  and  harassing  questions  of  the  human  heart.  His  faith 
was  ‘  no  cunningly-devised  fable.’ 

Mr.  Evans  wiis  greatly  blessed  in  his  wife.  He  married  in 
IjDO — the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  at  Lleyn,  in  Caernar¬ 
vonshire — Catharine  Jones.  She  greatly  aided  him  in  his  minis¬ 
terial  work,  by  her  spirit  and  her  character.  She  did  not  bring 
him  property ;  but  she  brought  what  was  of  far  more  import¬ 
ance  than  property  ;  she  was  a  member  of  his  church.  She  had 
a  strong  mind,  and  she  had,  it  seems,  grt'at  aptitude  for  theolo¬ 
gical  .studies.  She  must  have  been,  when  married,  very  young; 
for  thirty-three  years  she  walked  with  her  husband  a  companion 
and  helpmeet,  and  as  a  manager  she  seems  to  have  been  even  a 
miracle  of  a  woman.  Her  husband’s  income,  for  the  greater  jiart 
of  their  married  life,  never  exceeded  thirty  pounds  ;  yet  she  gave 
away  food  to  poor  children  and  needy  folks,  and  procured  and 
made  garments  for  the  poor  members  of  the  church,  and  money 
and  bread  for  Irish  labourers  who  passed  her  door  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  harvests.  Her  house  was  always  opmi  to 
itinerant  ministers,  and  she  readily  administered  to  them  with 
her  own  hands ;  and  although  her  health  was  never  robust,  she 
had  so  much  courage  that  she  was  able  to  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band  on  five  of  his  journeys  through  the  greate.st  portion  of 
Wales,  sometimes  in  the  dej)th  of  the  winter,  ofbui  through 
storms  of  rain  and  .snow  and  hail,  over  dangerous  ferries,  and 
through  wild  and  de.solato  places.  She  loved  the  Saviour,  and 
she  made  all  the  interests  of  his  church  her.s.  Tb(‘y  travelled  in 
true  apostolic  style.  Thus  we  read,  when  Christmas  Evans  was 
forty-.six  years  of  age,  he  removed  from  Lleyn  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea, — that  had  l)eeu  his  first  clnirch  and  charge,  there  he 
had  been  ordained.  There  he  met  and  maiTied  his  wife,  but 
upon  his  birth-day  (Christma,s-day)  they  went  out  to  their  new 
country,  almost,  it  might  be  said,  not  knowing  whither  they 
went.  *  It  was,’  he  say.s,  *  a  rough  day  of  bust  and  snow.’  Of 
this  W'orld’s  goods  they  had  none.  He  commenced  thus  his 
journey  on  horseback,  with  his  wife  behind  him,  and  arrived  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  .at  Llangewin.  Whatever  was  the 
motive  for  his  departure,  it  wms  not  money;  his.sjdary  in  Angle.sea 
was  only  jC17  jicr  annum,  .and  for  twenty  years  he  Jisked  no 
more.  He  who  said  to  Abraham  *  Fear  not :  I  am  thy  shield 
and  excectling  great  reward,’  c.alled  Christmas  Evans  forth  ;  .and 
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the  reason  of  the  call  was  soon  perceived  in  the  large  additions 
made  to  Abraham’s  seed,  and  the  divine  influence  felt  by  innu¬ 
merable  souls.  In  all  this  his  wife  was  no  obstruction,  if  it  be 
true  that  a  man  must  ask  his  wiles  leave  to  be  rich,  he  nnust 
also  ask  her  to  permit  him  to  be  useful ;  she  is  tlie  ministers 
minister,  and  his  power  is  greatly  owing  to  her.  What  can  we, 
or  men  as  we  are,  know  of  such  men,  of  their  lives,  or  of  their 
motives?  Wo  call  them  poor,  should  look  upon  tliem  almost 
with  contempt ;  their  world  was  different  to  ours,  their  life  a 
hidden  life.  Had  they  not  pleasures?  Had  not  our  j)reacher 
j)leiisures?  The  noise  of  the  great  world  scarcely  ever  broke 
on  his  ear.  Every  way  the  furniture  of  life  was  sim})lo ;  luxuries 
of  the  most  frivolous  desorij)t ion  have  bc‘Come  necessities  to  us ; 
but  as  we  read  the  life  of  this  man  and  his  companions  in  the 
ministry,  all  look  very  different.  The  things  of  eternity,  aiul  the 
solemn  thoughts  of  time  awakening  to  it,  seem  neanu*  to  them 
than  to  us.  Mr.  Ste])hens,  in  his  life,  has  given  the  passing 
sketcli  and  memorial  of  seyeral  of  these  men,  of  whom  our  world 
imleod  is  not  worthy. 

‘  Their  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 

Is’ or  made  a  pause  nor  left  a  void  ; 

And  sure  tlic  eternal  Master  found 
Their  single  talent  well  employed.* 

In  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  at  Lleyn  tliat  a 
change  came  over  tlie  ministry  of  tlie  man.  He  was  in  feeble 
Iiealtli,  and  he  set  off  to  South  Wales  to  visit  his  friends.  He 
was  unahle  to  ])rocure  a  horse  for  the  journey,  and  the  small 
societies  to  which  he  preached  were  too  poor  to  provide  him  one. 
So  he  set  forth  on  foot,  ])reaching  in  every  to\yn  and  village 
through  which  he  passed.  He  gives  the  account  of  many  battles 
ill  spirit  among  the  mountains.  He  says,  ‘The  roads  were  lonely, 
and  I  was  wholly  alone.  I  suffered  no  interruptions  in  my 
wrestlings  with  God.’  He  says  this,  indeed,  of  a  later  pi'riod  of 
his  spiritual  difhculties,  hut  he  knew  these  moments  constantly, 
mid  a  change  came  over  his  ministrations.  He  says — 

‘  I  now  felt  a  power  in  tlie  word,  like  a  hammer  breaking  the  rock, 
nnd  not  like  a  rush.  1  had  a  very  powerful  time  at  Kilvowyr,  and 
also  pleasant  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan.  Tlie  wctk 
ol  Conversion  was  progressing  so  rapidly  and  with  so  much  energy  in 
those  parts,  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  every 
mouth  lor  a  year  or  more,  at  Kilvow’yr,  Cardigan,  Hlaoiiywaiin, 
lllaeiitlds,  and  Ehene/er,  to  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  each  mouth. 
The  chapels  and  adjoining  bnrviiig-gronnds  were  crowded  with 
hearers  ol  a  week-day,  even  in  the  middle  of  harvest.  I  irc(|uciith 
preached  in  the  open  air  in  the  evenings,  and  the  rejoicing,  singin^f 
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and  praising  would  continue  until  broad  liglit  the  next  morning. 
The  liearers  appeared  melted  down  in  tenderness  at  tiio  ditlereiit 
meetings,  so  that  they  wept  streams  of  tears,  and  cried  out,  in  sucli 
a  maimer  that  one  might  suppose  the  whole  congregation,  male  and 
female,  was  thoroughly  dissolved  by  the  gospel.  “  The  word  of 
God  ”  was  no\v  become  as  “  a  sliarp  two-edged  sword,  dividing 
asunder  the  joints  and  marrow,”  and  revealing  unto  the  people  the 
secret  corruptions  of  their  hearts.  Preaching  w^as  now'  unto  mo  a 
pleasure,  and  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  all  places  w  as  very  great. 
The  same  people  attended  fifteen  or  twenty  dilferent  meetings,  many 
miles  apart,  in  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke,  Caerinarthen, 
Glamorgan,  ^loumouth,  and  Brecknock.  This  revival,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cardigan,  and  in  Pembrokeshire,  subdued  the  whole 
country,  and  induced  people  every w’hcre  to  think  well  of  religion. 
The  same  heavenly  gale  follow’ed  dow'ii  to  Fishguard,  Llanglollan, 
Little  New'-Castle,  and  lihydwwlim,  wdiere  !Mr.  (fabriel  Bees  w’as 
then  a  zealous  and  a  pow'erful  preacher.  There  was  such  a  ttuider 
spirit  resting  on  the  hearers  at  this  season,  from  Tabor  to  IMiddlemill, 
that  one  w'ould  imagine,  by  their  w'eeping  and  trembling  in  their 
places  of  w'orship,  and  all  this  mingled  w  ith  so  much  heavenly  cheer¬ 
fulness,  that  they  w'ould  wish  to  abide  for  ever  in  this  state  of 
mind.* 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  how  real  and  deep  was  the 
spiritual  life  of  Christmas  Evans,  lie  says  : — 

‘  I  was  weary  of  a  cold  licart  towards  Christ,  and  his  sacrifice, 
and  the  w’ork  of  his  (Spirit — of  a  cold  heart  in  the  pulpit,  in 
secret  prayer,  and  in  study.  For  fifteen  years  previously  I  had 
felt  my  heart  burning  within,  as  if  going  to  Fmmaus  with  Jesus. 
On  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  me,  as  1  was  going  from 
Dolgelley  to  Machynlleth,  end  clim])ing  up  towards  Chidair  Idris,  I 
considered  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  pray,  however  hard  I  IVlt 
my  heart,  and  however  worldly  the  frame  of  my  spirit  w  as.  Having 
begun  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  I  soon  felt  as  it  were  the  fetters  loosening, 
and  the  old  hardness  of  heart  softening,  and,  as  I  thought,  mountains 
of  frost  and  snow"  dissolving  and  melting  within  me.  This  engendered 
confidence  in  my  soul  in  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  felt  my 
W’hole  mind  relieved  from  some  great  bondage :  tears  llowcd  copiously, 
and  I  was  constrained  to  cry  out  for  the  gracious  visits  ot  God,  by 
restoring  to  my  soul  the  joy  of  his  salvation  ;  and  that  he  w’ould  visit 
the  churches  in  Angle.^ea,  tliat  were  under  my  care.  I  embraced  in 
my  supplications  all  the  churches  of  the  saints,  and  nearly  all  the 
ministers  in  the  principality  by  their  names.  This  struggle  lasted 
for  three  hours  :  it  rose  again  and  again,  like  one  wave  after  another, 
or  a  high  flowing  tide,  driven  by  a  strong  wind,  until  my  nature 
became  faint  by  WTeping  and  crying.  Thus  1  resigned  myselt  to 
Ghrist,  body  and  soul,  gifts  and  labours — all  my  life — every  day  and 
every  hour  that  remained  for  me ; — and  all  my  cares  1  committed 
to  Christ. — The  road  was  mountainous  and  lonely,  and  I  was 
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wholly  alone,  and  suflered  no  interruption  in  luy  wrestlings  with 
God. 

‘  From  this  time,  1  was  made  to  expect  the  goodness  ot*  God  to 
churches  and  to  myself.  Thus  the  Lord  delivered  me  and  the  people 
of  Anglesea  from  being  carried  away  by  the  Hood  of  Saiulemunianism. 
In  tlie  tirst  religious  meetings  after  this,  1  felt  as  if  1  had  been 
removed  from  the  cold  and  sterile  regions  of  spiritual  frost,  into  tho 
verdant  lields  of  the  divine  promises.  The  former  striving  with  God 
in  prayer,  and  the  longing  anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  ainnora, 
which  1  had  experienced  at  Lleyn,  was  now  restored.  1  had  a  hold 
of  the  promises  of  God.  The  result  was,  when  I  returned  home,  tlio 
hrat  tinng  that  arrested  my  attention  was,  that  the  Spirit  was 
working  also  in  the  brethren  in  Anglesea,  inducing  in  them  a  spirit 
of  prayer,  esj>eciallv  in  two  of  the  deacons,  who  were  particularly 
imjmrtiinate  that  God  would  visit  us  in  mercy,  and  render  the 
word  of  his  grace  eflectual  amongst  us  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.’ 

Our  readers  will  he  interested  in  reading  tlic  solemn  covenants 
entered  into  with  God  from  time  to  time.  Our  preacher  repre- 
8t‘nU‘d  a  time  and  a  state  of  things  when  such  atVairs  of  tho 
hejirt  took  ]dace.  We  will  also  beg  them  to  notice  those  ]>a.ssag(\s 
we  have  printi'd  in  italics,  as  showing  the  es]x?cial  care  and 
.anxiety  of  his  lieaii; : — 

*  I.  I  give  my  soul  and  body  unto  thee,  Jesus,  tlie  true  God,  and 
everlasting  life — deliver  me  from  sin,  and  from  eternal  death,  and 
bring  me  into  life  everlasting.  Amen. — C.  E. 

*  II.  1  call  the  day,  the  sun,  tlie  earth,  the  trees,  the  stones,  the 
bed,  tho  table,  and  the  books,  to  witness  that  i  come  unto  thee, 
Kedeemer  of  sinners,  that  1  may  obtain  rest  for  my  soul  from  the 
thunders  of  guilt  and  the  dread  of  eternity.  Amen. — C.  E. 

‘111.  1  do,  through  contidence  in  thy  power,  earnestly  entreat 
thee  to  take  the  work  into  thine  own  hand,  and  give  me  a  circum¬ 
cised  heart,  that  I  may  love  thee,  and  create  in  me  a  right  s[)irit, 
that  1  may  seek  thy  glory.  Grant  me  that  principle  which  thou 
wilt  own  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  I  may  not  then  assume  pale- 
faeedness,  and  find  myself  a  hypocrite.  Grant  me  this,  for  tho  sake 
of  thv  most  precious  blood.  Amen. — C.  E. 

‘  I^  •  I  entreat  thee,  Jesus,  the  son  of  God,  in  power,  grant  me, 
for  the  sake  of  thy  agonising  death,  a  covenant-interest  in  thy  blood, 
which  cleanseth ;  in  thy  righteousness,  which  justifieth  ;  and  in  thy 
redemption,  w  Inch  delivereth.  I  entreat  an  interest  in  thy  blood,  for 
thy  Idood  8  sake,  and  a  part  in  thee,  for  thy  name’s  sake,  which  thou 
h.ast  given  among  men.  Amen. — C.  E. 

‘  \  .  O  Jesus  C'hrist,  Son  of  the  living  God,  take,  for  the  sake  of 
thy  cruel  death,  my  time,  and  strength,  and  the  gifts  and  talents  I 
possess;  which,  with  a  full  juirpose  of  heart,  1  consecrate  to  thy 
glory  in  the  building  up  of  thy  church  in  the  world,  for  thou  art 
worthy  ol  the  hearts  and  talents  of  all  men.  Amen. — C.  E. 
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*VI.  I  desire  thee,  niy  j^reat  Priest,  to  confirm,  by  thy 

power,  Iroin  tliy  lligli  Court,  iny  usefulness  as  a  jyreachery  and  my 
piety  (IS  a  ClirisfiaUj  as  two  gardens  nigh  to  each  other  ;  that  sin  may 
not  have  place  in  my  lieart,  to  becloud  my  confulence  in  thy  right¬ 
eousness,  and  that  I  may  not  be  left  to  any  foolish  act  that  may 
occasion  my  gifts  to  wither,  and  rendered  useless  before  my  life  ends. 
Keep  thy  gracious  eye  upon  me,  and  watch  over  me,  O  my  Lord, 
and  my  (>od  for  ever  !  Amen. —  C.  E. 

‘Vll.  1  give  myself  in  a  particular  manner  to  thee,  O  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  to  be  preserved  from  the  falls  into  which  many 
stiimhle,  that  thy  name  (in  thy  cause)  may  not  bo  blnspheined  or 
wounded,  that  my  peace  may  not  he  injured,  that  thy  people  may  not 
Ik'  grieved,  and  that  thine  enemies  may  not  bo  hardened.  Amen — 

c.  i:. 

‘  \  Jir.  1  come  unto  thee,  beseeching  thee  to  be  in  covenant  with 
me  in  my  ministry.  As  thou  didst  prosper  JUinyan,  Vavasor  Powell, 
Howell  Harris,  Jtowlands,  and  Whitefiehl,  O  do  thou  prosper  me. 
AV'hatsocver  things  are  opposed  to  my  prosperity,  remove  them  out 
of  the  way.  Worh  in  me  every  thing  approved  of  (<od,  for  tho 
attainment  of  this.  Give  me  a  heart  “sick  of  love”  to  thyself,  and 
to  the  souls  of  men.  Grant  that  1  may  experience  tho  power  of  thy 
word  before  1  deliver  it,  as  Hoses  felt  the  power  of  his  own  rod, 
before  he  saw  it  on  the  land  and  waters  of  Egypt,  (irant  this,  for 
the  sake  of  thine  infinitely  precious  blood,  O  Jesus,  my  hope,  and 
my  all  in  all !  Amen. — C.  E. 

‘IX.  Search  me  now,  and  lead  me  in  plain  paths  of  judgment. 
Let  me  discover  in  this  life  what  1  am  before  thee,  that  1  may  not 
find  myself  of  another  character,  when  1  am  show  n  in  the  light  of 
tho  immortal  w'orld,  and  open  my  eyes  in  all  the  brightness  of 
ctiTiiity.  A\  ash  me  in  thy  redeeming  blood.  Amen. —  C.  E. 

‘X.  (Jrant  me  strength  to  depend  upon  thee  for  food  and  raiment, 
and  to  make  know’ii  my  reejuests.  O  let  thy  care  he  over  me  as  a 
covenant-privilege  hefwixt  thee  and  myself  and  not  like  a  general  care 
to  feed  the  ravens  that  perish^  and  clothe  the  lily  that  is  cast  into  the 
oven  ;  hut  let  thy  care  he  over  me  as  one  of  thy  family ^  as  one  of  thine 
unworthy  brethren.  Amen. — C.  E. 

‘XI.  Grant,  O  Jesus!  and  take  upon  thyself  the  preparing  of  mo 
for  death,  for  thou  art  God  ;  there  is  no  need,  but  for  thee  to  speak 
the  word.  Jf  possible,  thy  will  bo  done  ;  leave  me  n<»t  long  in 
ailliction,  nor  to  die  suddenly,  without  bidding  adieu  to  my  bretliren, 
and  let  me  die  in  their  sight,  after  a  short  illness.  Let  all  things  bo 
ordered  against  the  day  of  removing  from  one  world  to  another,  that 
there  be  no  confusion  nor  disorder,  but  a  (piiet  discharge  in  peace. 
G  grant  me  this,  for  the  sake  of  thine  agony  in  the  garden!  Amen. 
— C.  E. 

‘XII.  Grant,  O  blessed  Lord  I  that  nothing  may  grow  and  be 
matured  in  me,  to  occasion  thee  to  cast  me  off  from  the  service  of  tho 
sanctuary,  like  the  sons  of  YAi ;  and  for  the  sake  of  thine  unbounded 
merit,  let  uot  my  days  be  longer  than  my  usefulness.  O  let  me  not 
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bo  like  lumber  in  a  bouse  in  the  end  of  my  days, — in  the  way  of 
others  to  work.  Amen. — C.  E. 

‘  Xlll.  I  beseech  thee,  0  liodeemer !  to  present  tliese  my  suppli. 
cations  before  the  Father :  and  O !  inscribe  lliem  in  thy  book  with 
thine  own  immortal  pen,  while  1  am  w'riting  them  with  my  mortal 
band,  in  my  book  on  earth.  According  to  the  depths  of  thy  merit, 
thine  undiminished  grace,  and  thy  compassion,  and  tiiy  manner  unto 
thy  people,  O  !  attach  thy  name,  in  thine  upper  court,  to  tlie^e 
unworthy  petitions;  and  set  thine  amen  to  them,  as  I  do  on  my  part 
of  the  covenant.  Amen. — Christmas  Eva>'3,  Llangevni,  Anglesea, 
April  10,  18 — .* 

No  wonder,  after  so  solemn  and  affecting  a  transaction  astliis, 
Mr.  Evans  says,  ‘1  felt  a  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  of  soul.’  Nor 
do  wo  wond(*r  that  beneath  the  power  of  such  a  life  he  increased 
churches  by  scores  and  inendKU'sby  many  hundreds. 

The  sermons  of  Christmas  Evans  can  only  be  known  tiuoiigli 
the  ineMlium  of  translation.  They  perhaps  do  not  suffer  as  most 
translations  suffer;  but  the  rendering  in  English  is  feeble  in 
comparison  with  the  nervous,  bony,  and  muscular  Welch  lan¬ 
guage.  The  sermons,  however,  clearly  reveal  the  man  ;  they 
reveal  the  fulness  and  How  of  his  mind  ;  they  abound  in  in¬ 
structive  thoughts  ;  their  building  and  structure  is  always  good  ; 
and  many  of  the  passages,  and  even  several  of  tlie  sermons, 
might  Ik*  taken  as  models  for  strong  and  effective  ])ulpit  oratory. 
Like  all  the  preachers  of  his  day,  and  order  of  mind  and  j)ecu- 
liarity  of  theological  sentiment  and  training,  his  usage  of  the 
imagery  of  Scripture  was  remarkably  free  ;  his  use  also  of  texts 
oftt'u  was  as  signiticant  and  suggestive  as  it  was  certainlv 
original.  No  doubt  for  the  a])preciation  of  his  j)ur})ose  and  his 
jx)wcr  in  the  larger  degree,  he  needed  an  audience  well 
aocpiainteil  with  ^*ripture,  and  sympathetic  in  an  eminent 
degri‘e  with  the  mind  of  the  preacher.  There  seem  to  have 
lH‘en  j>eriods  and  moments  when  his  mind  soared  aloft  into  some 
of  the  highest  fields  of  tnith  and  emotion.  Yet  his  wing  never 
seemed  little  or  pretty  in  its  flight  There  was  the  firmness  and 
strength  of  the  beat  of  a  noble  eagle.  Some  eloquence  sings, 
some  sounds  ;  in  one  we  hear  the  voice  of  a  bird  hovering  in  the 
air,  in  the  other  we  listen  to  the  thunder  of  the  jdumc  ;  the 
clo<]uence  of  Christmas  Evans  was  of  the  latter  order. 

lint  our  preacher  has  often  been  called  the  Bunyan  of  Wales 
— the  Bunyan  of  the  ]mlpit.  In  some  measure  the  epithet  docs 
designate  him  ;  he  was  a  great  master  of  parabolic  similitude 
and  comparison.  Ihis  is  a  kind  of  preaching  ever  eminently 
iKipular  with  the  multitude  ;  it  requires  rather  a  redundancy  of 
fancy  than  imagination — jierhaps  a  mind  considerably  disciplined 
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aiul  eilucatod  would  be  unable  to  indulge  in  such  exercises — a 
si*lf-|M^ssession  balanced  by  ignorance  of  many  of  the  canons  of 
taste,  or  utterly  oblivious  and  careless  of  them  ;  for  this  is  a  kind 
of  teaching  of  which  we  hear  very  little.  Now  we  have  not  one 
])reacher  in  England  who  would  perhaps  dare  to  use  or  who  co\dd 
use  well  the  parabolic  style,  d'his  was  the  especial  power  of 
Christmas  Evans.  lie  excelled  in  j)ersonification  ;  he  would 
seem  frequently  to  liave  been  imistered  by  this  faculty.  The  ab¬ 
stractions  of  thought,  the  disembodied  jdiantoms  of  another 
world  came  clothed  in  form,  and  feature,  and  colour, — at  his  bid¬ 
ding  they  came. 

‘  Ghostly  shapes 

^fet  him  at  noontide  ;  fear,  and  treinhliiijj  hope, 

Silence,  and  foresi^^ht ;  Deutli  the  skeleton, 

And  Time  the  shadow.’ 

Thus  he  freiiuently  astounded  his  congregations  by  pouring 
round  his  subject  not  merely  the  varied  hues  of  light  or  shade, 
but  by  the  defined  shapes  and  realizations  ho  gave  to  the  eye. 
Wo  do  not  wonder  to  hoar  him  sny,  ‘  If  1  only  (mtered  the 
pulpit  I  felt  raised  as  it  were  to  Paradise — above  my  afflictions, 
until  I  forgot  my  adversity;  yea,  1  felt  my  mountain  strong.  1 
said  to  a  brother  once,  “  Brother,  the  doctrine,  the  contidence, 
and  strength  1  feel  will  make  persons  dance  with  joy  in  some 
parts  of  \Vales.^'  “  Yea,  brother,''  said  he,  with  tears  flowing 
down  his  eyes.'  lie  was  visited  by  remarkable  dreams.  Once, 
previous  to  a  time  of  great  refreshing,  he  dreamt 

‘lie  thought  he  was  in  the  church  at  Caerjdiilly,  and  found  many 
harps  hanging  about  the  pulpit,  wrapped  in  coverings  of  green. 
“  Then,”  t^aid  he,  “  1  will  take  dowui  the  harps  of  heaven  in  this  place.” 
In  removing  the  covering,  he  found  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  dehovah.  Then  he  cried,  ”  Brethren,  the  Lord  has 
come  to  us,  according  to  his  promise,  and  in  answer  to  our  prayers.” 
In  that  very  j)lace,  he  shortly  afterward  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  one  hundred  and  forty  converts  iuto  the  church,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  ministry.* 

As  w’c  have  said,  nothing  can  w'oll  illustrate  on  paper  the  j)ower 
of  the  orator’s  speech,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  in  some 
measure  illustrating  bis  method  : — 

O 

THE  GOSPEL  MOULD. 

‘  I  compare  such  preachers  to  a  miner,  w  ho  should  go  to  the  quarry 
W’here  he  raised  the  ore,  and  taking  bis  sledgo  in  his  hand,  should 
endeavour  to  form  bars  of  iron  of  tlie  ore  in  its  rough  state,  without 
a  furnace  to  melt  it,  or  a  rolling-mill  to  roll  it  out,  or  moulds  to  cast 
the  metal,  and  conform  the  casts  to  their  patterns.  The  gospel  is  liko 
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a  fonn  or  mould,  and  sinners  are  to  be  melted,  as  it  were,  and  cast 
into  it.  “  But  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine 
which  was  deli>^'red  you,”*  or  into  which  you  were  delivered,  as  is 
the  marginal  reading,  so  that  your  hearts  ran  into  the  mould.  Evan¬ 
gelical  preachers  have,  in  the  name  of  Clirist,  a  mould  or  form  to 
cast  the  minds  of  men  into  ;  as  Solomon,  the  vessels  of  the  temple. 
The  Saddueees  and  Pharisees  had  their  forms,  and  legal  preachers 
have  their  forms ;  but  evangelical  preachers  should  bring  with  them 
the  “  form  of  sound  words,”  so  that,  if  the  hearers  believe,  or  are 
melted  into  it,  Christ  may  be  formed  in  their  hearts — then  they  will 
bo  ns  born  of  the  truth,  and  the  image  of  the  truth  will  appear  in 
their  sentiments  and  experience,  and  in  their  conduct  in  the  church, 
in  the  family,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Preachers  without  the 
mould,  are  all  those  who  do  not  preach  all  the  points  of  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God.* 

THE  MAX  IX  THE  STEEL  HOUSE. 

*  A  man  in  a  trance  saw  himself  locked  up  in  a  house  of  steel, 
througii  the  walls  of  which,  as  through  walls  of  glass,  he  could  see 
his  enemies  assailing  him  w  ith  swords,  spears,  and  bayonets  ;  but  his 
life  was  safe,  for  his  fortress  w  as  locked  within.  JSo  is  the  Christian 
secure  amid  the  assaults  of  the  world,  llis  “  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.” 

‘  The  Psalmist  prayed — “  When  my  heart  is  overw  helmed  within 
me,  lead  mo  to  the  Pock  that  is  higher  than  1.”  Imagine  a  man 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  where  he  has  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  support,  shelter,  safety,  and  comfort.  The 
billows  heave  and  break  beneath  liim,  and  the  hungry  monsters  of  the 
df'cp  wait  to  devour  him  ;  but  he  is  on  high,  above  the  rage  of  the 
former,  and  the  reach  of  the  latter.  Such  is  the  security  of  faith. 

‘  But  w’hy  need  1  mention  the  rock  and  the  steel  house?  for  the 
peace  that  is  in  Christ  is  a  tower  ten  thousand  times  stronger,  and  a 
refuge  ten  thousand  times  safer.  Behold  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
exposed  to  famine,  nakedness,  peril,  and  sword — incarcerated  in 
dungeons  ;  thrown  to  wild  beasts  ;  consumed  in  the  lire  ;  sawn 
asunder;  cruelly  mocked  and  scourged;  driven  from  friends  and 
home,  to  wander  among  the  mountains,  and  lodge  in  dens  and  eaves 
of  the  earth  ;  being  destitute,  alllictt'd,  tormented  ;  sorrowful,  but 
always  rejoicing ;  east  down,  hut  not  destroyed  ;  an  ocean  of  peace 
within,  which  swallows  up  all  their  sufferings. 

‘“Neither  death,”  with  all  its  terrors;  “nor  life,”  wdth  all  its 
allurements;  “  nor  things  present,”  with  all  their  pleasure;  “nor 
things  to  come,”  with  all  their  promise ;  “  nor  height  ”  of  prosperity; 
“nor  depth ”  of  adversity;  “nor  angels”  of  evil;  “nor  principal¬ 
ities  ”  ot  darkness ;  “  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
(lod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  “  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength; 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though 
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the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea — though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled — 
though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.’*  This  is  the 
language  of  strong  faith  in  the  peace  of  Christ.  Ilow  is  it  with  you 
amid  such  turmoil  and  commotion  ?  Is  all  peaceful  within  ?  Do 
you  feel  secure  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  iu  a  strong  fortress — as 
iu  a  city  well  supplied  and  defended  ? 

*  “There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city 
of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  most  liigh.  God  is 
in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved.  God  shall  help  her, 
aud  that  right  early.”  “  Unto  the  upriglit,  there  ariseth  light  in  the 
darkness.”  The  bright  and  morning  star,  shining  upon  their  pathway, 
cheers  them  in  their  journey  home  to  their  Father’s  house.  And 
when  they  come  to  pass  over  Jordan,  the  Sun  of  Jtiglitoousness  shall 
have  risen  upon  them,  with  healing  iu  his  wings.  Already  they  see 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  immortality,  gilded  with  his  beams, 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Jkdiold,  yonder,  old 
Simeon  hoisting  his  sails,  and  saying — “  Lord,  now  lettest  tliou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  accorciing  to  thy  word  ;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.”  Such  is  the  peace  of  Jesus,  sealed  to  all  them 
that  believe,  by  the  blood  of  his  cross. 

*  Wheu  we  walk  through  the  field  of  battle,  slippery  with  blood, 
and  strewn  w  ith  the  bodies  of  the  slain — when  wx*  hear  the  shrieks 
aud  tlie  groans  of  the  wmunded  and  the  dying — when  wo  see  the 
country  wasted,  cities  burned,  houses  pillaged,  widow's  and  orphans 
wailing  in  the  track  of  the  victorious  army,  w  e  cannot  help  exclaiming 
— 0,  what  a  blessing  is  peace!  When  w’e  are  obliged  to  witness 
family  turinods  and  strifes — when  we  see  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives, 
contending  with  each  other  like  tigers — we  retire  as  from  a  smoky 
house,  and  exclaim  as  we  go — O,  w  hat  a  blessing  is  peace  I  When 
duty  calls  us  into  that  church,  where  envy  and  malice  prevail,  and 
the  spirit  of  harmony  is  supplanted  by  discord  and  contention — 
when  we  see  brethren,  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  iu  love,  full 
of  pride,  hatred,  confusion,  and  every  evil  w'ork — we  quit  the 
unhallowed  scene  with  painful  feelings  of  repulsion,  repeating  the 
exclamation — O,  what  a  blessing  is  peace ! 

‘But  how'  much  more  precious  in  the  case  of  the  awakened  sinner! 
See  him  standing,  terror-stricken,  before  Mount  Sinai.  Thunders 
roll  above  him — lightnings  Hash  around  him — the  earth  trembles 
beneath  him,  as  if  ready  to  open  her  mouth  aud  swallow  him  up. 
The  sound  of  the  trumpet  rings  through  his  soul — “  Guilty  I  guilty  ! 
guilty  I”  Pale  and  trembling,  he  looks  eagerly  around  him,  and  sees 
nothing  but  revelations  of  w’rath.  Overwhelmed  with  fear  and  dismay, 
he  cries  out — “  O  wretched  man  that  J  am  !  Who  sliall  deliver  ino ! 
What  sliall  I  do  ?”  A  voice  reaches  his  ear — penetrates  his  heart — 
“  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  laketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  I” 
Ho  turns  his  eye  to  Calvary.  Wondrous  vision!  Emmanuel 
expiring  upon  the  cross !  the  sinner’s  Substitute  satisfying  the 
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demand  of  the  law  against  the  sinner  !  Now  all  his  fears  are 
hushed,  and  rivers  of  peace  How  into  his  soul.  This  is  the  pe:ice  of 
Christ. 

‘  Jlow  precious  is  this  peace,  amid  all  the  dark  vicissitudes  of  life! 
How  invaluable  this  jewel,  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness! 
Ilow  cheering  to  know  that  Jesus,  who  hath  loved  us  even  unto  deaih, 
is  the  pilot  of  our  perilous  voyage ;  that  he  rules  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  and  can  hush  them  to  silence  at  his  will,  and  bring  the  frailest 
bark  of  faith  to  the  desired  haven !  Trusting  where  he  cannot  trace 
his  Master’s  footsteps,  the  disciple  is  joyful  amid  the  darkest  dispen¬ 
sations  of  Divine  Providence  ;  turning  all  his  sorrows  into  songs,  and 
all  his  tribulations  into  triumphs.  “  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusieth  in  thee.”  ’ 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  PACKET. 

*In  this  world,  every  man  receives  according  to  his  faith  ;  in  tlio 
world  to  come,  every  man  shall  receive  according  to  liis  works. 
“  IJlessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  J^ord,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.”  Their  works  do  not  go 
before  them  to  divide  the  river  Jordan,  and  open  the  gates  of  heave!i. 
This  is  done  by  their  faith.  Dut  their  works  are  left  behind,  as  if 
done  up  in  a  packet,  on  tins  side  of  the  river.  John  saw  the  great 
white  throne  descending  for  judgment,  the  Son  of  I\lan  silting 
thereon,  and  all  nations  gathered  before  him.  He  is  diviiling  the 
righteous  from  tlie  wicked,  as  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  The  wicked  are  set  on  the  left-hand,  and  the  awful  sentence 
is  pronounced — “  Depart  from  me,  ye  accursed,  into  everlasting  lire, 
prt'pared  lor  the  devil  and  his  angels !”  iiut  the  righteous  are  placed 
on  the  right-hand,  to  hear  the  joyful  welcome — “  C’ome,  yo  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inlierit  the  kingtiom  j)rcpared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world!”  The  books  are  opened,  and  Mercy  presents  the 
packets  that  were  left  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  They  are  all 
opened,  and  the  books  are  read  wherein  all  their  acts  of  benevolence 
and  virtue  an*  recorded.  J  ustice  examines  the  several  packets,  and 
answers — “All  right.  Here  they  are.  Thus  it  is  written — ‘  1  was 
hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  1  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ; 
1  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  mo  in ;  1  w'as  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me ;  1  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me.*  ”  ddie  righteous  look  upon  each  other  with  wonder,  and 
answer — “Those  packets  must  belong  to  others.  We  knew  nothing 
of  all  that.  AV  e  recollect  the  wormwood  and  the  gall.  \N  e  recollect 
the  straight  gate,  the  narrow  way,  and  the  Slough  of  Despond.  AV  e 
recollect  the  heavy  burden  that  pressed  so  hard  u|)on  us,  aud  how  it 
fell  from  our  shoulders  at  the  sight  of  the  cross.  AVe  rectdlect  the 
time  when  the  eyes  ot  our  minds  were  opened,  to  behold  the  evil  ot 
sin,  the  depravity  ot  our  hearts,  and  the  excellency  of  our  Kcdecmer. 
AN  e  recollect  the  time  when  our  stubborn  wills  were  subdued  in  the 
day  of  his  power,  so  that  we  were  enabled  both  to  will  and  to  do  ot 
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his  <^ood  pleasure.  We  recollect  the  time  when  we  obtained  hope  in  the 
merit  of  Christ,  and  felt  the  efficacv  of  his  blood  applied  to  our  hearts 
bv  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  shall  never  forget  the  time  w'ben  w'e 
ifrst  experienced  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  O,  how 
sweetly  and  powerfully  it  constrained  us  to  love  him,  his  cause,  and 
his  ordinances !  flow  we  panted  atter  coinmunioii  and  fellowship 
with  him,  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks  !  All  this,  and 
a  thousand  other  things,  are  as  fresh  in  our  memory  as  ever.  But 
we  recollect  nothing  of  those  bundles  of  good  works.  AVHiere 
was  it  ?  Lord,  when  saw^  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee  ;  or  thirsty, 
and  gave  thee  drink  ;  or  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ;  or  naked,  and 
clothed  thee  ?  We  have  no  more  recollection  than  the  dead,  of  ever 
having  visited  thee  in  prison,  or  ministered  to  thee  in  sickness. 
{Surely,  those  bundles  cannot  belong  to  us.**  Alercy  replies — “  Yes, 
verily,  they  belong  to  you  ;  for  your  names  are  upon  them  ;  and 
besides,  they  have  not  been  out  of  my  hands  since  you  left  them  on 
the  stormy  banks  of  Jordan.’*  And  the  King  answers — “Verily,  1 
say  unto  you,  Jnasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

‘  If  the  righteous  do  not  know  their  own  good  works ;  if  they  do 
not  recognise,  in  the  sheaves  which  they  reap  at  the  resurrection, 
the  seed  which  they  have  sown  in  tears  on  earth,  they  certainly  can¬ 
not  make  these  things  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  of  heaven.  Christ 
criieitied  is  their  solo  dependence  for  acceptance  w  ith  God,  in  time 
and  in  eternity.  Christ  crucified  is  the  great  object  of  their  faith, 
and  the  centre  of  their  alfections  ;  and  while  their  love  to  him 
prompts  them  to  live  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  evil  w  orld,  they  cordially  exclaim — “  Not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  but  to  thy  name,  O  Lord,  give  glory  !  ”  * 

CHRIST  THE  CEDAR  OF  THE  FOREST. 

*'  This  cedar  not  only  beautifies  the  forest,  but  also  affords  shade 
and  shelter  for  the  fowds  of  the  air.  We  have  the  same  idea  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-seed  : — “  the  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged 
in  the  branches  thereof.”  This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  con¬ 
cerning  the  Shiloh  : — “  to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.” 
It  is  the  drawing  of  sinners  to  Christ;  and  the  union  of  believers 
w  ith  God. 

‘  “  All  fowl  of  every  wing.”  Sinners  of  every  age  and  every 
degree — sinners  of  all  languages,  colours,  and  climes — sinners  of  all 
principles,  customs,  and  habits — sinners  whose  crimes  are  of  the 
blackest  hue — sinners  carrying  about  them  the  savour  of  the  brim¬ 
stone  of  hell — sinners  deserving  eternal  damnation — sinners  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge — sinners  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  conviction — 
sinners  ready  to  sink  under  the  burden  of  sin — sinners  overwhelmed 
With  terror  and  despair — are  seen  Hying  to  Christ  as  a  cloud,  and 
as  doves  to  their  window's — moving  to  the  ark  of  mercy  before  tho 
door  is  shut — seeking  rest  in  the  shadow’  of  this  goodly  cedar  !* 

^Ir.  Evans  w’as  very  fond  of  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
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Scriptiiros  in  tlioir  more  spiritual  relations.  Tlie  following  ex¬ 
tract  will  not  ])erhaps  be  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  all  readers, 
but  it  is  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Evans’  very  natural  style : — 

THE  HIND  OF  THE  MORNING  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

‘  It  is  generally  admitted,  tliat  the  twenty-second  psalm  has  parti¬ 
cular  reference  to  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  his  own  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  first  verse  upon  the  cross: — “My  God!  my  God!  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  The  title  of  that  psalm  is — “Aijelcth 
JShahar which  signifies — A  hart,  or — the  hind  of  the  morning'. 
The  striking  metaphors  which  it  contains  are  descriptive  of  ^Messiah’s 
|K'culiar  sufferings,  lie  is  the  hart,  or  hind  of  the  morning,  hunted 
i)y  the  black  prince,  with  his  hell-hounds — by  Satan,  and  all  his  allies. 
The  “dogs,”  the  “lions,”  the  “unicorns,”  and  the  “strong  bulls  of 
llashan,”  with  their  devouring  teeth,  and  their  terrible  horns, 
pursued  him  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  They  beset  him  in  tho 
manger,  gnashed  upon  him  in  the  garden,  and  wellnigli  tore  him  to 
pieces  upon  the  cross.  And  still  they  persecute  him  in  lus  cause, 
aud  in  the  persons  and  interests  of  his  people. 

‘The  faith  of  the  church  anticipated  the  coming  of  Christ,  “like  a 
roe  or  a  young  hart,”  with  the  dawn  of  the  day  promised  in  Eden; 
and  wo  hear  her  exclaiming  in  the  Canticles — “The  voice  of  iny 
beloved !  behold,  he  cemeth,  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  and  skip¬ 
ping  upon  the  hills !”  She  heard  him  announce  his  advent  in  the 
promise — “  Lo,  1  come  to  do  thy  will,  ()  God  !”  and  with  prophetic 
eye,  saw  him  leaping  from  the  mountains  of  eternity  to  the  mountains 
of  time,  and  skipping  from  hill  to  hill  throughout  the  land  of 
ralestiiie,  going  about  doing  good.  In  the  various  types  and 
shadows  of  the  law,  she  beheld  him  “  standing  by  the  wall,  looking 
forth  at  tlie  windows,  showing  himself  through  the  lattice  ;”  and  then 
she  sung — “  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away,  turn, 
my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  the  roe  or  the  young  hart  upon  the 
mountains  of  Bether  !”  Bloody  sacriliees  revealed  him  to  her  view, 
going  down  to  the  “  vineyards  of  red  wine;”  whence  she  traced  hiiu 
to  the  meadows  of  gospel  ordinances,  where  “  he  feedeth  among  the 
lilies” — to  “the  gardens  of  cucumbers,”  and  “  the  beds  of  spices 
and  then  she  sung  to  him  again — “Make  haste” — or,  flee  away — 
“my  beloved!  be  tliou  like  the  roe  or  tho  young  hart  upon  tlie 
mountains  of  spices!” 

‘  Thus  she  longed  to  see  him,  first  “  on  the  mountain  of  Bether,”  aud 
then  “on  the  mountain  of  spices.”  On  both  mountains  she  saw  him 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  on  both  she  may  still  trace  the  foot- 
Bteps  of  his  majesty'  aiul  his  mercy.  The  former  he  hath  tracked 
with  his  own  blood,  and  his  path  upon  the  laller  is  reduleut  of 
frankiiuvnse  and  myrrh. 

*  BotluT  signifies  division.  This  is  the  craggv  mountain  of  Cal- 
v.irv  ;  wliitlier  the  “  Hind  of  the  morning  ”  fled  followed  by  all  tlie 
wild  beasts  of  the  ftirest,  and  the  hunting-dogs  of  hell,  summoned 
to  tlie  pursuit,  aud  urged  on,  by  tlie  prince  of  porditiou;  till 
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victim,  in  hia  agony,  sweat  great  drops  of  blood — wlicre  be  was 
tcrriblV  cruslied  between  the  elitfs,  and  dreadfully  mangled  by  sharp 
and  rairgtHl  reeks — where  lie  was  hu'ixed  by  J)eath,  tiie  great  grey- 
lumiurot’  the  bottomless  pit— whence  he  leaped  tlie  precipice, 
without  breaking  a  hone;  and  sunk  in  the  dead  sea,  sunk  to  its 
utmost  depth,  and  8 iw  no  corruption. 

‘  Behold  the  “  Hind  of  the  mojiiing”  on  that  dreadful  mountain! 
It  in  the  placeof  skulls,  whore  death  liolds  his  carnival  in  companion¬ 
ship  with  worms,  and  hell  laughs  in  the  face  of  heaven.  Dark  storms 
are  gathering  there — convolving  cl oinls,  charged  with  no  common 
vraih.  Terrors  set  themselves  in  battle-array  1  efore  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  tcmjiests  burst  upon  him,  which  might  swoop  all  mankind 
in  a  moment  to  eternal  ruin.  Hark!  hear  ye  not  the  subterranean 
thunder?  I’Vel  ye  net  the  tremour  of  the  mountain?  It  is  the 
shock  of  Satan’s  artillery,  playing  upon  the  Captain  (d*our  salvation. 
It  is  t!ie  expiotion  of  the  magazine  of  vengeance.  JiO,  the  earth  ia 
quaking,  the  n  cks  are  rending,  the  graves  are  o|  ening,  the  dead  are 
rising,  and  all  nature  stands  aghast  at  the  conllici  of  divine  mercy 
with  the  powers  of  darkness.  One  dread  convulsion  more,  one  cry 
of  desperate  agony,  and  Jesus  d’cs — an  arrow  has  enlered  into  his 
heart,  ^sovv  leap  the  lions,  roaring,  np('n  their  prey;  and  the  bulls 
of  Bashan  are  bellowdug ;  and  the  dogs  of  perdition  are  barking; 
and  the  unicorns  toss  their  horns  on  high;  and  the  devil,  dancing 
with  cxnltaut  joy,  clanks  his  iron  chains,  and  thrusts  up  his  fettered 
hands  in  (h  fiauce  toward  the  face  of  Jehovah  ! 

‘  Go  a  little  farther  uj'on  the  mountain,  and  you  come  to  a  new 
tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock.”  Tlicre  lies  a  d(‘ad  bo 'y.  It  is  the 
body  of  Jesus.  His  disciples  have  laid  it  down  in  sorrow,  and 
returned  wteping  to  the  city.  Mary’s  heart  is  brokt  ii,  Peter’s  zeal 
is  quenched  in  tears,  and  John  w«>uld  fani  lie  down  and  die  in  his 
blaster’s  urave.  The  sepulchre  is  closetl  up  and  sca'ed,  and  a  itoman 
scalry  placed  at  its  entrance.  On  the  morniug  i»f  the  third  day, 
while  it  is  yet  dark,  two  or  three  women  eomo  to  anoint  the  ho<ly. 
They  are  debating  about  the  great  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
‘‘ Who  shall  roll  it  away  ?”  savs  one  of  them.  “  Pitv  we  did  not 
bring  IVder  or  John  with  ns.”  Gut  arriving,  they  hud  the  stone 
already  n  lled  away,  and  <»ne  silting  upon  it,  whoso  countenance  is 
like  lightning,  ami  whose  garments  are  white  as  the  light.  The 
steel-clad,  iroii-hcai ted  soldiers  lie  around  liim,  like  men  slain  in 
hatt'e,  having  swooned  with  terror.  He  speaks: — “Why  seek  ye 
the  living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  not  here ;  he  is  risen  ;  he  is  gone 
forth  from  this  eave  victoriously.” 

‘  It  is  even  so  !  for  there  are  the  shroud,  and  tlie  najvkin,  and  the 
heavenly  watchers  ;  and  when  ho  awoke,  and  cast  olf  his  grave- 
clothes,  the  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  city,  and  jarred  the  gates  of 
hell.  “The  Hind  of  the  morning”  is  up  earlier  than  any  of  his 
pursuers,  “  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  and  skii-ping  upon  the 
hills.’’  lie  seen  first  with  Mary  at  the  tomb;  then  with  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  Jerusalem  ;  then  with  two  of  them  on  the  way  to  Em  mans  ; 
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tin*!)  Koini»  lu‘tniv  his  bn*throii  liit.)  (laliKe;  ami  fiiiaUy,  loapiii*^ 
fn)in  the  top  of  Olivft  to  the  hills  of  rara<li8e  ;  lWin<'  awav  to 
“  the  inoiiiitains  i»f  spices,”  were  he  shall  never  more  be  hunted  bv 
the  black  prince  and  bis  houiuls. 

*  Christ  is  perfect  master  of  gravitation,  and  all  the  laws  of  nature 
are  obedient  to  his  will.  Once  he  walked  upon  the  water,  as  it  it 


were  marble  beneath  his  feet ;  and  now,  ns  be  stands  blossinjr  Ids 
peo|)le,  the  p;lorious  form  so  recently  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  s;ill 
more  recent Iv  cold  in  the  ^rave,  begins  to  ascend  like  “thelivim; 
creature”  in  Ezekiel’s  vision,  “lifted  up  from  the  eart!),”  till  nearlv 


ont  of  sight;  w'hen  “the  chariots  of  (led,  even  thousands  of  angels,’’ 
r«  eeive  him,  and  haste  to  the  celestial  city,  waking  the  t  iroiu's  ot* 


ettTiiitv  with  this  jiibdant  chorus — “  Lift  up  your  lieads,  0  ye  gates! 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors !  and  tlie  King  of  glory  shall 


eome  in  I”  ’ 


‘  The  Journey  for  the  Young  ChihC  ^vas  one  of  the  most  (dbn'tivi* 
of  Mr.  Evans’  ])araldos,  even  in  spite  of  the  anachronism,  for  so 
it  must  be  regarded  at  the  close. 

‘  Herod  said  to  the  wise  men,  “  Ho  and  search  diligmitly  for  the 
young  child.”  The  magi  immediately  conimeneed  their  imjuiries, 
according  to  the  instructions  they  iveeived.  I  see  them  a[)proachiag 
some  village,  and  w  hen  they  eome  to  the  gate  tiny  inipiire,  ‘Mlo  you 
kn(»w  anything  of  the  young  child?”  'I'he  gateman  comes  to  the 
d<K)r ;  aiid,  supposing  them  to  have  asked  the  amount  of  the  toll, 
says,  “  (),  three  halfpence  an  a>s  is  to  ])ay.”  ‘‘  We  do  not  ask  whnt 

is  to  pay,”  n‘ply  they,  ”  but,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  voting 
child.”  “No;  J  know’  nothing  in  the  w’orld,”  answers  lie;  “hut 
there  is  a  hlaeksmitli’s  shop  a  little  farther  on  ;  impure  then*,  and 
you  will  be  very  likely  to  obtain  some  intelligence  concerning 
him.” 

‘The  wise  men  proceed,  and  when  they  come  to  the  blacksmith’s 
shop,  they  ask,  “  Do  you  know  anything  of  tlie  young  child?”  A 
harsh  voice  answers,  “  There  is  no  such  thing  possible  for  you,  as 
having  the  asses  shod  now  ;  you  shall  in  two  hours  hence.”  “  W  e 
do  not  ask  yt)U  to  shoe  the  asses,”  say  they  ;  “but  imiuire  for  the 
young  child,  if  you  know  anything  of  him?”  “Nothing  in  the 
world,”  says  the  blacksmith;  “but  inquire  at  the  tavern  tliat  is  ou 
your  road,  and  ])robably  you  m.ay  hear  something  of  him  there.” 

“  (>n  they  go,  and  stand  op))esite  the  door  of  the  tavern,  and  cry, 
“Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  young  cliild?”  The  landlord, 
thinking  tliey  ciill  ibr  porter,  bids  the  servant  attend,  saying,  “Ho, 
girl  ;  go  w  ith  a  quart  of  porter  to  the  strangers.”  “  \Ve  do  not  ask 
tor  eitlier  porler  or  ale,”  say  the  wise  men  ;  “hut  something  about 
the  young  child  that  is  horn.”  “  1  know'  nothing  in  tiiC  world  ot 
him,”  savs  tiie  landlord  ;  “  hut  tiiru  to  the  shop  on  the  left  hand  ; 
the  shopkevper  reads  all  the  papers,  and  you  will  he  likely  to  hear 
something  respecting  him  there.” 


Varieties  of  Preach  imj. 


♦They  proceed  necordiiiply  towards  the  shop,  and  repeat  their 
iiupiirvi  “  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  young  child,  here?’*  The 
nhopkeeper  savs  to  his  apprentice,  U«>ach  half  a  quarter  of  tobacco 
to  the  stranL;ers.”  “  We  do  not  nsk  for  tobacco,”  say  the  wise  men  : 
*•  hut  tor  some  intelligence  of  the  young  child.”  “1  do  not  know 
nnv  thing  of  him,”  replies  the  shopkeoper ;  “  but  there  is  an  old 
Ifibbi  living  in  the  upper  end  of  the  village  ;  call  on  him,  and  very 
probably  he  will  give  you  all  the  infonuatioii  you  desire  respecting 
the  object  of  your  search.” 

‘  They  immediately  direct  their  course  towards  the  house  of  the 
Kabbi ;*and  having  reached  it,  they  knock  at  the  door;  and  being 
a  linitted  into  his  presence,  they  ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  of  the 
vouiig  child.  “  Come  in,”  says  he  ;  and  when  they  have  entered  and 
arc  seated,  the  Rabbi  refers  to  his  books  and  chronicles,  and  says 
he  to  the  wise  men,  “  1'here  is  something  wonderful  about  to  take 
place ;  some  remarkable  person  has  been  or  is  to  be  horn  ;  but  the  best 
thing  for  you  is  to  go  down  yonder  street ;  there  is  living  there,  by 
the  river  side,  the  son  of  an  old  priest ;  you  will  be  sure  to  know  all 
of  him.” 

‘  Having  bid  the  old  Rabbi  a  respectful  farewell,  on  they  go  ;  and 
reaching  the  river’s  side,  they  inquire  of  the  by-standers  for  the  sou 
of  the  old  priest.  Immediately  he  is  pointed  out  to  them.  There  is 
a  “raiment  of  camel’s  hair  about  him,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins.”  They  ask  him  if  he  know^s  anything  of  the  young  child. 
“  Yes,”  says  he,  “there  he  is:  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world !  There  he  is  ;  he  will  bruise  the  dragon’s 
head,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth  in  his  name.”  ’ 

He  was  wont  thus  to  describe  the  four  ‘  Varieties  of  Preaoh- 


‘I  perceive  four  strong  men  on  their  journey  toward  Lazarus* 
grave,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  him  to  life.  One  of  thorn,  who  is 
eminent  for  bis  piety,  says,  “  1  will  descend  into  the  grave,  and  w'ill 
take  with  me  a  howl  of  the  salt  of  duties,  and  w  ill  rub  him  well  wdtli 
the  sponge  of  natural  ability.”  lie  enters  the  grave,  and  commenees 
his  ruhh.ng  process.  1  watch  his  operations  at  a  distance,  nnd  after 
a  while  impure,  “  Well,  are  there  any  symptoms  of  life  there  ?  Jtoes 
he  arise,  does  he  breathe,  my  lirother  ?”  “  No  such  thing,”  replies 
li|N  ‘‘he  is  still  quiet,  ami  1  cannot  salt  him  to  tvill — and  besides  this, 
his  sincll  is  rather  heavy.” 

Well,”  tdys  the  second,  “  come  you  out ;  T  was  afraid  that  your 
ti.eans  would  md  answer  the  j)urpose  ;  let  me  enter  the  grave.”  The 
Second  enters,  carrying  in  his  tiand  a  whip  of  the  scorpions  of  threat- 
^■"iiig  ;  and,  says  be,  “  1  will  make  him  feel.”  He  directs  bis  scorpion 
and  fiery  ministry  at  the  dead  corpse  ;  b  it  in  vain,  and  1  hear  him 
crying  ^  ut,  “  All  is  unsuccessful ;  dead  be  is  after  all.” 

‘i^ays  the  third,  “  Aluke  room  for  me  to  enter,  and  1  will  see  if  I 
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cannot  brin^  iiim  to  li'c.”  He  enters  the  p;rave,  atnl  tako«  with  liini 
a  nuiNical  pipe;  it  i-<  nieloclious  as  the  song  of  love;  but  ihere  is  iij 
dancing  in  tiie  grave. 

‘  The  fonrlli  savs,  “  Means  of  lliefnselves  can  effect  nothing,  hut  I 
will  go  for  Jesus,  who  is  tl'.o  n  surreetiou  and  the  life.”  Innnetli  itelv 
he  leaves  t->  seek  for  Christ,  and  speedily  returns,  aeeompaiued  bV 
the  Saviour.  And  when  the  Lord  e  une,  he  slants  in  the  door  (d’tlie 
Fepulchre,  and  cries  oii^,  “  Lazarus,  come  forth  !”  and  the  dead  bodv 
is  instantaneons'v  instinct  with  life. 

‘  fiid  our  eoi.tidence  he  in  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  And  let 
ns  ttjrn  our  faces  toward  the  wind,  and  say,  “  O  breath,  co'iu*  from 
the  four  winds,  and  breathe  up  n  tluse  slain,  that  they  ii.ay  li\e!'” 

And  the  following,  ‘  Entering  the  Port,*  must  liave  been  elhr- 
tive  : — 

‘  “  For  no  an  entrance  shall  ho  ministered  unto  f/na  ahandanth/  info  the 
ererlasfimj  liinf/d(na  of' oar  Lord  and  Sarioar  Jesus  (V/r/.sV.” — *J  l’e(,i. 
Jl. — 'this  language  s ‘ems  to  !)<•  horrowiMl  from  tlie  e;is(‘  of  a  .ship 
bringing  her  pa^s  nge”s  to  ]>ort  on  a  piea.sant  afiernoon,  her  sails  ail 
white  and  whole,  auti  her  Hags  majestieally  waving  in  the  hrei'Zc; 
while  the  ndativt's  of  thost*  4)u  hoard  aseei.d  tl:e  high  plaet's,  to  see 
their  brothers  and  their  sistiu’s  reinrniug  home  in  safe'y  Iroiii  tla* 
stormy  main.  Ilow  plea^ant  to  a  man  vvi-o  is  af  out  to  emigratt*  to 
the  new  worlil,  Ameiiea,  wlum  he  mee’.s  with  some oik' that  has  been 
there,  and  who  is  wtdl  aeipiainted  with  tlie  eoa.'l,  kimws  the  Inst 
landing-place,  and  w  ill  aeeompany  him  on  his  passage'  “  d’hough  I 
walk  through  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  dimih,  I  will  h'ar  no  evil: 
for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  stall'  they  eoml'ort  me.”  lie 
w  ho  parsed  through  death  himself,  and  is  Lord  if  the  sta,  !■»  our 
Jl igh-priest ;  and,  w  ith  his  priestly  vestments  i)n,  he  will  stand  in 
Jonian’s  current  till  the  feeblest  in  all  tiu*  tribes  sluill  lu'  s:d'ely 
lamli‘il  on  Canaan’s  shore.  How  didightful  must  he  the  fetdings  of 
the  ilying  Christian,  the  testimony  of  whose  eonseience  unites  willi 
Hie  witness  of  the  spirit,  to  assure  him  that  Jcsiis  has  paiil  his  fire: 
ami  who  knows  he  eariits  in  his  hand  the  white  stone  with  the  luwv 
name,  to  he  exhih’ttal  on  the  p  er-head,  the  ollur  side,  hard  by  Ids 
J'atlier’s  bouse,  dhds  is  an  abundant  eutranee,  on  a  lair  dav,  over  a 
line  sea,  Avnh  a  pleasant  breeze  swelling  I'very^  sail.  “  Xow  lettist 
Hum  tby  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  tliy 
salvation.” 

‘  O  bow  ditferent  the  entrance  ministered  to  the  careless  professor 
— the  fruitless  and  idle — who  keeps  Ids  liand  in  Ids  besom,  or  leaning 
upon  bis  implements!  Though  he  may  reach  tlie  shore  wdth  his  htc, 
it  will  he  at  midnight,  surrounded  by  roaring  tempests,  full  of  l  itter 
reinemhraiict  8  and  most  tormenting  fears.  Yet,  with  tattered  sails 
and  broken  ropes,  peradventurc  he  may  gain  the  port;  ‘‘for  th^ 
]it>rd  is  good,  and  his  inerey  endureth  for  ever.”  lint  who  shad 
describe  the  condition  ot  the  ungodly,  diiven  out  to  sea  in  all  their 
wickedness  ;  not  even  allowed  u  quarantine  within  sight  ot  the 
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an  alteniatiou  of  tears  and  niptares  aot  onlv  testifuMl  to  l.is 
powers  l.ut  to  l.is  skill  in  oivu.o  a  readn.o  ot  tl,e  nar- 
r.tive  For  the  imri.ose  of  ,.r.Kluei!io  eths-t^-aml  we  mean  Iw 

e'lVeet’  visil.le  results  in  ernshe.1  nn.l  lunnhl.sl  hearts,  an.l  Iraas- 
iK,.s.-it  would  1k>  a  curious  t  uno  to  try  >u  Kuolaad  jho 
pnau'hino  of  so.ue  of  the  great  W  elchnmn  s  .sennons.  \^^hat 
would  h"the  etV.et  »il.on  any  aiahenee  ot  that  great  i.iduu' ot  the 

churihvard-world, and  the  luighty  eoniroversy  het  ween  dud ua;aii.l 

Merev't  ket  it  he  admitted  that  there  are  some  things  mil 
perhaps  man V.  that  it  would  not  deniand  a  severe  taste  to  expel 
Ivom  Ihe  pietiire,  l.ut  take  it  as  the  i.roa.l  hold  painting  ot  a  mat, 
pot  highlv  (slueat.Hl  — in<lee.l,  highly  iMlucated  men,  as  we  hauj 
sai.l  etml.i  not  perfonu  such  things;  a  highly  educated  m.uuoiiU 
mwer  have  written  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progrcss.’-let  it  he  .emem- 
Uaed  that  it  was  delivered  t..  men,  perha|,s  we  should 
e,lucate.l  than  instructed;  men  illiterate  in  all 
Bil.le  We  our.selves  have  in  some  very  large  congregations  tiie,l 
the  preaching  of  one  of  the  most  tamoiis  of  Fvanss  M'lna.ns, 
•'rhe  Spirit  walking  in  dry  places,  seeking  rest  am  m.  ng 
p,.„,. '  Jwe  find  it  in  Mr.  Cross’s  volume  ;  hut  our  version  ot  it 
was  reeeiv.sl  from  the  lii.s  of  those  who  listened  to  it  among  a 
p.'.ippmips  of  Wales.  ’I’he  version  in 

to  t,e  hut  a  Iioor  carieatiire  ot  the  reality,  (  hiistin. .  -  • 

preaching  was  hy  no  nmans  defective  in  the  hone  'j'"* 
thought  and  pulpit  arranga'inent  ;  hut  no  doiiht  In 
great  forte  and  power,— he  could  1'=""*. ,  ,1  ,1 
Thev  were  not  pieces  of  mere  word  painting,  they  wc  «  ■ 

ip  mnotion,  they  were  penetrated  '-y  ‘!-l* 

1„PP,P  lieart.  lie  went  into  the  pulpit 

wrestlings  with  Cod  in  mountain  travellings  ;  he  a  ^ 

his  fellow  men,  his  audiences,  strong  111  his  t=*.th  in  the  nal  > 
of  those  covenants  with  God,  whose  history  and  thai.u  , 
have  alreadv  presented  to  our  readers.  Iheie  "■**’. '"I'*  '11^,], 
preaching  of  that  order  which  is  so  mighty  in  speech.  _ 

OSes  so  much,  or  which  .seems  to  acp.ire  such 
ness,  when  it  is  ,.re.scpted  to  the  eye.  rreachers  live  too  mm  . 
in  Ihe  presence  of  iml.lished  sermons,  to  he  in  the  hig  n  s  '  - 
elV.a-tive.  lie  who  thinks  of  the  printing  pre.ss  cannot 
himsi'll'.  He  who  uses  his  notes  slavishly  cannot 
self  ;  anil  without  ahandonment  what  is  oratory  ?  w  la  's  ai 
wlint  is  passion?  it  wn  ^Ynv  askiMl  what  au' tlu‘ p* 
human  ai<ls  to  pulpit  powi'v,  wo  should  say  Solt-1  . 

Si‘lt-AlMmlonmont  ;  ami  tho  two  avo  ])ortootly  ‘ 

in  tln‘  ]>\ilpit  tlu‘  ono  is  novor  |M)Woriul  without  tho  ot  ^ 
knloo,  Bf‘liot',  rn‘iKiration,  thoso  give  solt-possc'.ssioii  ;  au<l 
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noss  and  Uiifonsciousiu'ss,  those  give  sidt'-ahainluiimeiit.  Tht‘ 
first  witheut  the  last  may  make  a  preaelua*  like  a  stony 
Ifillar,  eovered  with  Kimes  and  hieroglyphics  ;  and  the  last 
without  the  first  may  make  a  mere  fanatic,  with  a  torrent  of* 
s|X‘c‘ch,  plunging  lawlessly  and  disgracefully  abroad.  The  two  in 
coinhination  in  a  noble-man  and  teacher  become  sublime.  Perhaps 
they  reached  their  highest  realization  among  us  in  llol)ertson 
of*  Brighton.  In  another,  and  certainly  inferior,  order  of  mind, 
they  were  nobly  realisi‘d  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Late  in  life  Mr.  Evans  found  himself  much  troubled,  and,  in 
conse(|uence  of  some  affairs  in  connection  with  his  chapel,  even 
iu  danger  of  legal  prosecution;  but  his  eji.se  in  this  nuitter  la* 
very  siin]>ly  c.irried  to  the  Lord  in  words  of  great  sim|»licity  jvnd 
faith,  which,  however,  we  cannot  cpioti*.  And  he  nuule  another 
coven.ant  with  God  in  some  other  circumst.ance^s  of  sadness.  On 
his  return  from  tlie  vilhige  of  'rongwynhiis,  in  the  vale  of  the 
Tatf,  coining  over  the  mountain  late  in  the  evening,  he  sjiys : — 

*  “  Oil  the  Caerphilly  Mountain,”  he  says,  returning  from  Tong- 
wynlais,  “  the  spirit  of  prayer  fell  upon  me  as  it  had  once  (when 
about  to  leave)  iu  Anglesea.  1  wept  and  supplicated,  and  gave  my¬ 
self  to  Christ.  1  wept  long,  and  besought  Jesus  Christ,  and  my 
heart  poured  forth  the  following  recpiests  before  him  on  the  mountain. 

1  had  the  experience  of  great  nearness  to  him,  jis  though  he  had 
been  hy  my  side,  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  great  conlidence  that 
he  heard  me,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  merits  that  are  in  his  name.” 

‘  This  is  the  covenant  on  the  Caerphilly  Mountain  ;  it  was  like 
Moriah  to  Abndiam  : — 

‘“1.  (Jive  me  the  favour  of  being  led  according  to  thy  will,  by 
the  intimations  of  thy  providence  and  word,  and  the  inclination  of 
niy  mind  by  thy  Spirit,  for  the  sake  of  thine  infinitely  precious 
blood.  Amen.  C.  E. 

‘  “2.  (Jrant  me  thjit,  if  1  am  to  leave  Caerphilly,  the  gale  of  reli¬ 
gious  revival  vouchsafed  to  me  there,  may  follow  me  to  Cardiff,  for 
thy  great  name’s  sake.  Amen.  C.  E. 

‘  “  3.  Bless  bitter  things  to  brighten  (burnish)  me,  and  to  revive 
me  more  jind  more  ;  not  to  depress  and  deaden  me.  Amen,  tk  E. 

‘  “  t.  Permit  me  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  proud  men,  for 
thy  goodness  sake.  Amen.  C.  E. 

‘  “  5.  Grant  unto  me  the  incalculable  favour  of  being,  in  thy  hand, 
the  means  of  calling  sinners  unto  thee,  and  of  edifying  saints, 
whithersoever  thou  sendest  me,  for  thy  name’s  sjike.  Amen. 
C.  L. 

‘  “b.  If  I  am  to  stav  at  Caerphillv,  give  me  a  tokmi  as  thou  didst 
to  Gide<  m  (»f  old,  by  removing  the  things  that  discouragci  me,  jind 
that  hinder  the  continuance  of  jU’ospiTity  thm’o.  Amen.  C.  E. 

‘  “  7.  May  it  ph'jise  the  Son  of  (J lory  ami  Mead  of  the  (Miurch  to 
preserve  the  ark  of  thy  cause,  which  is  thy  own,  in  Anglesea  and 
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at  Caerphilly,  Iruiii  lulling  into  the  handtj  ut‘  the  Pliilistinod ;  rcjcd 
it  not,  hut  speedily  deliver  it,  and  cause  tliy  face  to  shine  upon  it; 
and  by  thy  spirit,  and  word,  and  providenee,  bring  about  in  those 
neighbourhoods  and  churches,  siieli  changes  in  the  odlcers  («*1*  the 
churches),  and  sucli  measures  as  will  go  to  remedy  the  souras  (»!* 
evil  to  the  gri‘at  cause  which  tliou  died>t  to  establish  in  our  world; 
and  bv  dispersing  those  who  delight  in  war ;  and  by  closing  the 
months  ot*  those  that  subvert.  Ainen.  C.  E. 

‘  “  S.  May  it  please  thee  to  give  me  tokens  of  tlie  way  before  1 
go  to  Liverpool,  and  thtmce  to  Anglesea,  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I 
slKUild  go  thither  this  yi ar.  Amen.  C.  I'h 

‘“D.  (irant  me  protection  under  the  shade  of  the  fellow-feeling 
which  thou  dost  cherish  towards  those  that  are  teiuptcil,  and  the 
btnindless  power  thou  possessest  bn*  that  j)nr])ose.  Amen.  C.  L. 

‘  ‘‘  It).  Accc[)t  my  thanksgivings  a  hundred  millions  of  tinu*.'!,  for 
that  thou  hast  not  hitherto  thrown  me  out  of  thy  hand,  as  a  dark 
star,  or  a  vi'ssel  in  winch  thou  hadst  no  delight ;  atid  p(‘rmit  not  iny 
life  to  survive  my  ust  fulness.  Anum.  (^.  L. —  I  thank  thee  for  nut 
abandoning  nu*  as  a  prey  to  any  foe.  IMessed  l)e  thv  name. 

‘  “  n.  l't>r  the  sake  of  thini'  intiniti)  nn'rils,  snhjeet  not  thy  s(T- 
vant  under  the  trampliegs  of  priile  ami  injustice',  riclu's  and  (worldls ) 
gri'atiu'ss;  or  tin?  si'llish  oppri'ssion  of  anv  man  ;  hut  conci'al  me  in 
the  secret  place  of  thy  eouiitenanee  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 
Amen.  C.  L. 

‘  “  1‘2.  ilidp  me  to  wait  patiently  for  the  fiillilment  of  these  things, 
that  1  may  not  lose  self-possession,  yiild  to  anger,  ami  speal;  n!i:ul- 
visedly  with  my  li[)s,  as  Mosis.  Preserve  my  heart  IVoiii  sinking, 
that  I  mav  hudv  for  new  strength  from  Zion.  Amen.  C.  L. 

‘  “  Lb  Assisi  nu'  to  look  unto  tlu'i*  for  the  neoi'ssaiies  of  life;  let 
thv  goodiu'ss  and  mercy  follow  me  all  the  daNS  (d*  mv  life.  Ami  as 
it  hath  pleased  thee  ti)  ]mt  great  honour  upon  im‘,  in  tin'  great  sne- 
ct'ss  with  which  my  ministry  was  bh'ssed  at  (’aerphilly,  after  tin) 
peltings  of  tin*  storm  upon  me  in  Anglesea,  grant  that  this  honour 
may  continue  to  follow’  me  to  the  end  of  my  dtiys,  even  as  thou  didst 
to  ihy  servant  dob. 

‘  “  1 1.  Let  this  covenant  continue  as  a  covenant  of  salt,  until  1 
come  unto  tlu‘e  to  ('ttumity'.  I  beseech  thv  help  to  resign  my  silt 
entirely  unto  tlnv  and  thy  will.  I  beseech  thee  to  take  my  heart, 
and  write  upon  it  a  reverenee  id*  thee,  with  thine  own  hand,  whose 
inscriptions  lu'ither  time  nor  idernily  can  obliterate.  Oh,  that  the 
rt'inainder  id*  my  sermons  may  be  taken  by  thyself  out  ol*  my  bps! 
and  tho.se  that  I  a!n  engaged  in  writing  (out),  may  they  bring  glery 
to  thee,  and  not  to  me.  d'o  thee  I  dedicate  them.  If  anything  he 
t()  tliy  glory,  and  tho  servieo  id*  thv  kingdom,  take  charge  ot  it,  ami 
mako  it  known  to  men,  otherwise  let  it  perish  even  as  the  ‘  dro]>  ot 
a  Imeket  *  in  the  heat  ot  .\!riea.  O  grant  that  a  drop  of  that  water, 
which  th(»u  alone  eanst  impart,  and  ‘  which  springeth  up  into  iwer- 
histing  lite,  may  run  througli  all  my  Borrnons.  In  this  my  hist 
cuvcimut  with  thee  upon  earth,  1  put  myself,  iny  wife,  iiud  the 
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cliurclies  to  wliicli  1  have  been  administering.  I  commit  all  to  the 
protection  of  thy  grace. 

*  “  15.  Let  this  covenant  continue  when  I  am  ill,  as  well  as  when 
I  am  in  health,  and  in  all  (|)ossible)  circumstances;  for  thou  hast 
coiu|uercd  the  world;  hast  fuHilled  the  law;  hast  brought  in  the 
justitVing  righteousness ;  hast  swallowed  U|)  death  in  victory ;  and 
hast  U'  W,  in  thy  hands,  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth. 
l'\  r  the  sake  of  thy  most  precious  blood  and  perfect  righteousness, 
register  this  covtmant  in  the  cou:t  of  the  remembrances  of  thy  par¬ 
doning  mercy ;  put  to  it  thy  name  in  which  1  believe,  and  1  put  my 
unworthy  name  to  it  to-day,  with  my  mortal  hand.  Amen. 

‘  “  1820.  ‘  “  Cjiiustmas  Evans.’” 


We  must  draw  onr  skcdeli  to  a  close.  ^Ir.  Evans  almost  dic'd 
in  tin*  pulpit,  coming  down  the  ])nl|Mt  stairs  in  Swansea,  on 
Monday,  July  l  ltli,  18.‘>(S;  In*  said  in  English  loud  (*nongh  to  he 
heanl  hy  some  prc'sc'nt,  “  this  is  y  l((sf  and  it  was  so. 

ll(‘  died  in  the  tnnm|>hant  tnanner  whicli  some  are  so  glad 
to  n'gard  as  the  highest  c'vich'iicc'  of  th(‘  divim^  life  in  the  soul. 
“Preach  Christ  to  the  pt'oph',  hn'thren,”  he  said  to  the  min¬ 
isters  standing  round  his  bed  ;  “  look  at  me  in  mys(‘lf,  I  am 
nothing  hut  ruin,  hut  look  at  me  in  Christ,  I  am  lu'aven 
and  salvation.”  He  added  in  a  joyous  strain  four  lines  of  a 
Welch  hymn,  then  waving  his  hand,  he  said  in  English,  “  Good- 
oy,  flrirr  Was  it  another  instances  of  the  labour  of  life 

iK'rvading  hy  its  master-idea  the  hour  of  dt'ath  ?  Eor  upwards  of 
t\V(‘nty  yt'ars,  “  tlie  one-eyed  man  of  Angl(‘S(‘.i”  (“an  ('ye,  sir,” 
said  Kohrrt  Ifall  of  that  one  ('V(',  “that  might  light  an  army 
tlirongh  a  wi!d(‘rn(*.ss  !”) — for  upwards  of  twenty  yc^ars,  jis  he  had 
gone  to  and  fro,  his  fric'iids  had  given  to  him  a  gig  that 
lu'  might  go  at  his  ease  his  own  way,  with  a  horse  which 
WaiiK' vc'ry  old  in  his  master s  service  called  Jack.  He  knew 
h'om  a  distance  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  ;  with  him  Christmas 
Evans  ill  long  .solitary  journeys  lu'ld  many  a  long  eonversiition  ; 
tlio  horse  ojicned  his  ears  tin'  moim'ut  his  ma.ster  lagan  to 
•sjK'ak,  made  a  kind  of  neighing  reply  ;  tln'U  the  ridca*  said,  as  he 
ntten  did,  “Jack,  tatrh,  we  have  only  to  c'ross  one  lo\v  mountain 
‘‘igain,  and  tlu'n'  will  he  cajiital  oats,  (‘xci'lh'iit  water,  and  a  warm 
stahk‘.’’  Thus  whih*  he  was  dying  ohl  mountain  days  (’ame  over 
his  memory,  “(lood-hv,”  said  he,  “driv(*  on  1” — they  were  his 
la<t  Words,  he  sank  into  a  calm  slee[)  and  awoke  no  more. 


(  ) 


II. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  ITALY  CONSIDERED  IN 
RELATION  TO  RELIGION.* 

1^'^INE  Arts — Italy!  Wliata  crowd  of  incmorics,  tlio)io||ts,!iiiil 
sjM'ciilations  throngs  aliouttlic.se words  I  the  bitter  cs|i(ri;illv, 
the  world-renowni'd  name  of  a  country  now  in  its  transition 
f’loni  cl(‘S|>otisin  to  lilx'rty.  To  avoid  lost  in  it, — tlu'crowil, 

wc*  nu‘an, — and  wand(‘ring  wliithor  wv  have  now  no  inti'iition  to 
wandtM*,  we  shall  hold  M.Coijnerel  hy  the  elhow,  as  tiinily  ;it 
least  as  peojile  with  th(‘ir  iwes  wide  open  usually  do  when  ihcy 
p‘t  into  sonit‘  vorti*x  of  temptation,  hi'ing  resolved  to  sp(‘:ik,  not 
of  tine  ait  at  lar^e,  or  of  Italy  in  relation  to  the  multitudinous 
(piestions  which  agitate  sociity,  hoth  in  and  out  of  it  at  this 
time,  hut  as  elosidy  as  we  can  of  one  of  ‘  the  tine  arts  in  Italy,’ 
painting,  ami  its  relations  to  religion  and  Romanism. 

Since  ISoh,  however,  when  these  letters  were  written,  tin* 
chanj^a^s  which  have  set  in  throughout  the  Italian  pmiinsula  have 
so  much  augment(‘d  the  interest  of  some  of  M.  Cmpierers  jiie- 
tures  of  socii‘ty,  i‘sjH*cially  in  Naples  and  Tuscany,  that  inueh 
that  in  his  volumes  nuuidy  illustrates  his  views  of  art  is  in- 
vi‘sti‘d  with  a  higher  jiolitical  interest.  We  must,  therefoiv, 
after  noticing  the  former  as  the  piece  de  rcfilsiunce  of  tin*  least 
ln‘  .s(‘ts  before  u.s,  devote  a  page  or  two  to  these  more  highly- 
st*a.snm‘d  od t'OHcls. 

Tin  •St*  lettt*rs — written  some  of  them  in  the  cities  whence  their 
matter  is  derived,  others  at  home  from  notes  made  in  Italy — 
timt  n]>peared  in  the  Lien,  a  journal  devoted  to  tin*  interests  ot 
the  reforim  tl  churches  in  France.  They  are  thirteen  in  munher, 
e.xclu.sive  of  tin*  ‘  conclu.sion,’  or  summary  of  jirinciples,  and  the 
appt*ndix,  and  are  the  fruit  of  two  visits  to  Ital\\  We  (|Uote 
the  author’s  reference  to  these  journeys  as  conveying  in  Uniiiie 
an  iilea  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  hook. 


•  J)ts  Jfenur  Arts  vn  Jfafic,  an  Point  de  Jlic  retiijicuA' :  tfttres  trnttx 

de  lionn\  SapJes,  ^\*c. ;  cf  sitiricji  d' tin  Apjwndice  sur  d  IcO' 

nui/rapfii< 

Pasteur 
hulit'Z. 

[  I  he  J' me  Arts  m  Itati/,  J)'Oin  the  reliqious  Point  of  1  it  ir:  in 

from  ^aptes.  \c.  ;  irith  an  Appcndi.r  on  the  feonof/rajdtj/  of  the 
! mmacutatv  Conaption.  Ity  Athannse  t’orjUfrel,  juu.,  i^ullra^ao 
Pastor  ol  the  lu  toruieJ  Church  in  Paris. J 


•  ae  f  immarufte  L  onetpfton,  1  ar  Alli.  L(u|ucrt  i. 
utfruj^aiil  de  I’K^lise  Keformee  de  Paris.  Paris,  (  her 
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.1/.  Cocqaercl  and  Mrs. 

‘  I  liave  soon  Pi^a  twice,  witli  some  years'  interval  between  iny 
visits.  The  first  time,  arriving  from  tl  e  north,  1  had  descended  the 
Alps  into  liomhardy,  passiiij^  tliron^h  Venice  and  Bologna  to 
PliirtMice  and  Sit'iina,  and  embarked  at  L('«;liorn.  The  second  time  L 
was  returniiiij;  home  from  Naples  and  Home,  having  intemled  to 
traverse  that  glorious  land  of  Piedmont,  where  all  the  liberties  [civil 
and  religions]  have  found  an  asylum,  and  vindicate  themselves  at 
onee  by  their  progress  and  order,  by  their  prosperity  and  glory  [tho 
last  doid)tless  alludes  t  >  the  intervention  of  the  I’iedmontese  in  tlio 
('riinean  Ciimpaign],  against  the  caliimniea  of  fear,  and  the  treasons 
of  servility.  Each  time  I  said  to  myself  when  at  Pisa,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  end  my  journey  ;  that  it  was  from  this  city,  vanquished 
after  four  centuries  and  a  half  of  rivalry  by  Florence,  that  1  must 
bid  ailieu  to  ancient,  feudal,  and  Catholic  Italy  *  (p.  171). 


Our  author’s  views  of  art  ajipi'ur  to  accord,  generally,  with 
those'  of  the  late  Mr.s.  Jameson,  which  have  been  so  widely  dif- 
fusi'd  hy  lu'r  ‘Early  Italian  Painte'is,’  ‘  Le'gonds  of  the  Madonna,* 
and  other  similar  works.  We  .should  Judge  that  he  is  well  ac- 
(|uaint(‘d  with  lu'r  writings.  He  has,  at  the  same  time,  the 
advantage  of  her  in  general  information,  though  her  knowh'dge 
of  the  objects  of  art  and  study  of  them  vvjis  gri'ater,  more 
.systematic,  and  more  .su.stained  than  his  appears  to  have  been, 
lie  is  also  distinguished  by  his  higher  ])rinciple  and  greati'i* 
fret'dom  of  judgment.  With  the.se  differences,  a  follower  of 
Mrs.  Jaine.son,  while  he  would  find  him.self  ])retty  well  at  home 
in  conversing  on  religious  art  with  M.  Cocpu'ic'l,  might  be  rai.st'd 
a  st(‘p  or  two  in  his  a'stlu'tic  ])rinciples  and  idea.s. 

\V(‘  could  have  wished  that  this  book  had  followed  the  cour.se 
of  M.  (‘(xpu'n'l’s  flr.st  jouriu'y  ratlu'r  than  his  .sec<md,  though 
consisting  as  it  does  mainly  of  letti'i's  ami  notes  written  during 
the  latt(‘r,  its  arrangenu'nt  needs  neithi'i*  defence  nor  explanation. 
But  the  other  method  would  have  pn'.senb'd  first  tlie  letter  writ¬ 
ten  from  Pisa,  which,  as  n'lating  to  I’arlier  works  than  tho.se 
which  he  saw’  in  the  other  cities,  woidd,  we  think,  have  b(*en  a 
hetter  introduction  to  his  subject.  We  shall  at  .all  events  begin 
with  it,  and  so  drop  down  through  Home  to  Naples,  and  tlu^ 
s<K*ial  and  political  })henomena  of  that  mercurial  and  turbulent 
capital. 

Having  bric'Hy  noticed  the  c.ath(‘dral,  ‘peopled  with  hi.storical 
Houvi'iiirs  ami  works  of  art,’  the  church  of  Snvfa  ^f((rla  dcUn 
as  ‘  in  miniatuiar  a  rltr/  d\rncre  of  (Jothic  architecture,’ 
and  tlu'  Museum,  w  hich  offc'is,  as  ]\v  .savs,  ‘  the  mo.st  curious  col- 
'•'■ti'iii  I  liuvc  seen  of  i)rc-Il;i|iliaclito  artists,’  lie  then  diseom'ses 
of  the  far-l  aim'd  cemetery  of  Pi.sa,  and  th(*  treasures  ‘  which  it 
nflcrs  to  the  study  of  hi.story,  religion,  and  mediicval  art.’ 
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The  Fine  Ar(s  in  Italff, 

*  There  is  no  one  but  is  acquainted,  in  boobs  and  er.i^raviuirs  at 
least,  with  the  Campo  iSnnfo,  the  soil  of  whieh  was,  they  snv, 
broiij'ht  from  derusalein  bv  Pisan  sailors.  This  saercd  fu'ld  is 
enclosed  within  arcades,  which  are  traced  with  the  purest  elegance 
of  desij^n  and  a  fairy  lij^htiiess.  B(  hind  these  are  vast  nudVd 
galleries,  the  long,  high  walls  of  which  have  been  covt'red  with 
pictures.  These  are  immei.se  compositions  of  a  thousand  figures, 
111  which  the  most  discordant  scenes  are  thrown  togethm*,  witli  no 
regard  to  p'oportion  or  even  persjiective.  Some  possess  a  real 
interest  as  works  of  art,  others  are  below  mediocrity  even  lor 
their  own  time.  Some  are  nearly  invisible  ;  others  have  heen  cut 
into  anywluMV  to  make  room  for  the  monummit  of  sonu‘  local 
eelebrity  (»r  great  Sit/nore,  the  decayed  remnant  of  Pisaii  nohiliiv. 
As  in  the  great  vpopcis^  there  is  here  an  entire  age,  hut  not 
evoked  hy  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  or  resuscitated  with  infi¬ 
nite  labour  hy  the  rt’searches  and  conjectures  of  the  antit|n:irv. 
It  is  an  age,  or  to  speak  truly,  the  midille  ages,  painted  by  them- 
►tdves.  In  passing,  never  to  return,  along  the  high  walls  id’  tlie 
Campo  Sanfo,  these  left  tlu'ir  shadow  there,  their  actual  iinnge, 
taken  from  the  very  life  by  the  jmtcnt  light  of  art. 

‘The  gmieral  impression  made  by  tliis  vast  museum  of  deatli  is 
<if  something  enormous  and  mournful.  One  is  overwhchm'd  hy 
the  feeling  of  hugeness,  multiplicity,  restlessness,  ellbrt  without 
result.  Unman  life,  as  the  C^itholic  middle  age  conceived  it,  has 
nothing  collective  in  it.  That  idea  which  our  times  exalt  under 
the  name  of  “humanity,”  the  idea  of  consolidation,  of  progress,  (d‘ 
a  general  development  in  which  all  must  tal<e  j)art,  of  a  future 
amtdioration  whiidi  all  must  accelerate,  is  wanting  to  the  artists 
id*  the  Pisan  cemetiTy,  Every  one  for  himself  in  this  world,  for 
good  or  for  evil.  The  hermit  in  the  desert,  tlum  in  heaven  ;  tlio 
voluptuary  in  his  pleasures,  then  in  hell.  Eesponsihility  reduced 
to  a  hai>h  and  gloomy  law,  a  law  of  penance  and  mac.'rati  n; 
man  a  sinner,  destined  to  sull’er,  and  appeasing  his  angry  (led, 
and  escaping  an  eternal  hell  only  by  making  this  worhl  a  pro- 
visioTial  hell.  ]'\)r  there  is  no  more  of  love  than  of  ]m(\gress  in 
this  terrible  theology,  (lod  is  without  pitv.  Jesus  Cdirist  is  a 
judge  not  imjuissihle  hut  incensed;  and  tlie  ditl’ereuee  between 
angels  and  devils  is  that  btdween  the  policeman  who  a])j>ridu*nds 
the  criminal  and  the  executioner  who  Ihigs  and  tortures  him. 

It  (I oil  is  love  if  (dirislianity  is  love  it 

moral  sanetitieation  is  its  end,  and  pardon  [<//^  afoaniK  af  the 
means,  there  is  in  it  a  religion  very  diiferent  from  that  ot  the 
Campo  Santo'  (pp.  l7o  — 177). 


M.  C  oquerel  s  eritie’sni  ih'als,  w'o  soi^,  with  the  ndigion  ot  ait. 
ibis  is  right.  1  here  is  in  tin*  highest  forms  of  art,  in  art  itsclt 
a.s  an  exponent  ot  human  and  divine  feeling,  something  al»o\e 
aeadeinieal  piotieiiuiey,  or  what  is  usualK  .so  reganleil,  technical 
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p.wor  in  composition,  cliiaroscnro,  or  colour.  It  is  possible  that 
w(‘  should  notii^mv  with  M.  (\)qiu'rel  in  all  his  critical  jud^numts. 
The  last  parai^raph  will  intimate'  to  those  acepiainti'd  with  tlu'o- 
loiry  a  i^o’onnd  of  ditlen'nce  luqwce'n  us.  Supposini^  that  a  ]>rovions 
(jucstion — that  of  the  ])ro]>ncty  of  pictorial  adornments  in  ce'ine- 
wi'H'  (h'cidi'd  in  the  athnnativi',  we  mi^dit  ask  where,  if 
not  among  the  aslu's  of  the  dead,  woidd  striking  re])rese]itations 
t>f  tlu'  eternal  conscapienci's  of  sin  to  the  individual  sinner  he 
in  place  ;  and  in  justitie'ation  of  such  reprt'sentatiims  ])roperly 
tu'ated,  might  point  to  our  Lord’s  own  parable  of  the  rich  man 
aiul  La/.anis.  But  in  the  main  we  ci'rtainly  agre'e  with  him. 
The  spiritual  world  is  iiivariably  travestied  and  dc'basc'd  by  the 
t'xaggerations  of  Catholic  art,  wlu'thi'r  mt'diawal  or  since  the 
renaissance  ;  exaggerations  which,  if  often  tin;  ri'sult  of  sim|de 
incapacity  to  concc'ive  or  suggi'st — W('  do  not  say  n'pn'sent — the 
trnlv  spiritual,  far  too  ofti'u  originate  in  the  desire  to  t'xcit('  phy- 
si(*al  torror.  Both  arc'  visible',  not  only  in  tin*  frc'scoc'sof  theCampo 
Santo,  but  almost  everywhere  where  Romanism  has  sway.  No 
one  denic's  that  Romanism  is  a  religion,  or  that  there  is  real  rc'li- 
gion  among  Romainsts  ;  history  givc's  bright  examples  of  it. 
Rut  the  Roman  sc'o  is  a  hic'rarchy,  and,  unlike  Christ’s  kingdom, 
of  tins  world.  Its  aim  is  dominion  and  richc's,  and  its  meansare 
tc'rror  and  falsehood.  The  coilers  of  the  V^atican  have  beam 
tillc'd,  and  its  authority  maintainc'd,  by  intimidation  a]id  corrup¬ 
tion  of  doctrine,  by  ])urgatory,  by  indulgc'iicc's  aud  ])ardon.s, — the 
comnuucial  pi'odiict  of  tlu^  su  pore  rogatory  merits  of  the  canon¬ 
ized,  stoivcl  up  by  the  succo.ssors  eef  St.  Bc'ter  for  .sale  to  the 
faithful,  ami,  as  the  crown  of  all  its  lying  but  ])rotitable  wonder.s, 
by  transubstautiation. 

Our  author  de.scribc's  more  ])articularly  Oivagna’s  two  ccle- 
hratc'd  frc'.scoc'.s,  Tlte  Triniiiitk  of  J)e<(fli,  and  The  Last  Juihj^ 
laetif.  Wo  pass  the.se  d('.scri[>tion.s  as  .sui).st antially  the  .same'  with 
Kuglor’s  in  his  IhimJ-hooh  of  and  Mrs.  daine.son’s 

in  her  IJarJtj  Ittduin  Talh/rrs,  which  are  ])robably  in  many  of 
our  readers’  hands.  ’I’wo  brief  pass;\ge.s,  however,  de.scrvc  notice, 
which  give  our  author’s  comparative'  ('stimatc'  of  Orcagna’s  Last 
*Tol<imcnty  and  that  of  .Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  cha[)el  at 
Uoine. 

“At  his  (the  J udge’s)  right  hand,  sits  ^Tary,  crowned,  reigning 
aver  heaven  and  eartli  like  Jesus,  but  mute,  trembling,  bending,  and 
as  it  were,  shrinking,  in  pity  and  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  tiio  wicked.  This  figure  also  oeeiirs  in  Michael  Angelo’s 
Ireseo,  hut  more  subordinate,  placed  below  Jesus  Christ,  prc.ssing 
towards  him,  without  crown  and  without  throne.  Here  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  not  with  the  painter  of  Risa.  Evidently,  Mary  liohls  a  higher 
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and  greater  place  in  religion  with  this  Catholic,  who  died  in  Htso, 
than  she  did  with  the  Master  who  was  conteinporary  witli  the 
llefonnation,  and  lived  till  I5()d.  Since  then  Catholicism  has  nreded 
to  the  middle  age,  and  Orcagna  has  become  more  ortliodox  than 
^Michael  Angelo”  (p.  ISII). 

“  Nothing,  to  our  mind,  better  proves  the  religions  supm’iority  ot* 
the  painters  anterior  to  the  great  epoch  of  Art  (tlie  agt‘  of  Jtaphael) 
than  the  contrast  of  this  L(hsf  Jinh/ment  with  that  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Orcagna  is  much  more  Catholic,  more  Christian,  more  ])ious.  lie 
therefore  rises  much  higher,  if  painting  be  nothing  more,  or  other, 
than  a  language  addressed  to  the  soul.  Michael  Angelo  is,  on  the 
contrary,  much  less  touching,  much  more  pagan  [heatheiC,  hut  as 
painter  he  is  none  the  less  superior.  .  .  .  Orcagna  is  a  mystieal 
artist  who  represents  what  he  believes.  ]\lichael  Angelo,  a  genius 
altogether  free  from  mysticism,  who  treats  a  given  subject  with  the 
display  of  marvellous  ability,  incredible  power,  and  the  anatoinieal 
science  whicli,  thanks  to  the  prior  of  San  Spirito,  he  had  ac([uire(l 
by  dissecting”  (p.  iSti). 


We  have  here  the  ([iiestion  of  questions  in  ])ictorial  art  :  What 
is  the  true  (hunain  of  the  painter?  a  question  which  Frederic 
Sohlegel  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  to  state  correctly,  at  least  to 
re-inve.st  with  its  full  .signiticance.  It  has  lu'en  far  too  common 
to  think  and  sp(‘ak  of  ])ainting  as  if,  like  logic,  its  perfection  w(‘rc 
independent  of  the  subject  it  was  dealing  with  ;  as  if  lu'causc 
when  a  man  reasons  logically,  that  is,  accurately,  upon  a  trivial 
(]iustion,  his  logic  is  ,‘is  juTfect  as  if  the  (]uestion  wani'  a  gn'at 
tme  ;  so  when  the  paintca*  handles  a  trivial  subj(*ct  adiMpiatidy, 
his  art  is  as  |HTfect  as  if  his  subject  had  lu^on  a  gri'at  one.  Hut 
the  ci\ses  are  not  |>arallel.  What  logic  hxdvs  to  is  (piantity,  or 
mea.surenumt  :  thisiuu.st  be  exact ;  the  conclusion  must  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  |)remises  :  and  wdiidher  thi*  m(‘asuri‘  h(‘ 
a  nut-shell  or  a  reservoir  makes  no  ditlerence  ;  if  the  liquid  exactly 
till  it,  and  no  more,  the  syllogism,  that  is,  the  logic,  is  as  perfect 
Jis  sidence  or  art  cun  make  it :  the  art  has  no  mon'  to  do.  l>ut 
it  is  not  so  with  ])ainting.  Take  a  ])icture  of  Ntdschers  or 
Terburg’s  ;  ]>ut  a  piece  of  whiti'  siitin  over  that  lady’s  dn‘ss,  y<»u 
c.annot  tell  at  a  little  di.stance  where  the  one  coxaas  tlK‘ otlu*r. 
Or  look,  it  you  should  be  at  Birmingbam  bctwamii  now  and 
January  iu‘xt,  at  that  Bird’s-ne.st  of  Hunt’s,  bv  the  doorway  into 
the  wattu'-colour  room.  l)id  you  ever  see  anvtbing  nnn*e  ]U‘rt(*ct 
in  its  kind  ?  ^  on  co\d<l  put  your  linger  into  it,  if  it  wa  re  not  lor 

the  ghiss  Indore  it.  J'he  vta  v  birds  might  trv  to  rob  it  of  its  lichens 
if  it  w«MO  in  their  way  next  spring.  But  what  is  it,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  Turner’s  dmwing  of  Bamborough  (’astle  in  the  same 
r«H»m  ?  ^  ou  may  not  f(*(*l  it  ///ccc,  ])robably  wall  not,  bt'cause  ot 

the  unaviddabh'  distra(*tion  occasiomul  bv  the*  surrounding  pi*'" 
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tiiros.  Blit  if  you  could  look  at  it  alone,  and  in  a  proper  light, 
you  would  not  only  see  into  the  clouds,  hut,  small  jus  the  scale  is, 
would  feel  them  duiwing  over  you.  This  is  hecjiuse,  in  Jiddition 
to  truthfulness,  there  is  sentiment.  And  yet  this  sentiment  is 
verv,  very  hir  below  that  which  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  iuoris  luis  been  expressed  in  tlie  face  of  Mjiry  in  that  nuirvel- 
lous  Pleta  of  Francia’s  in  our  National  Gidlery.  The  soul  of 
painting  is  expression  ;  the  treatment  truly  must  jilso  be  })(‘rfeot 
in  onler  to  a  piufect  ])ainting  ;  but  as  the  most  perfi'ct  tri'jitment 
of  tlie  little  does  not  make  a  gri‘at  ])icture,  so  there  may  be  tlie 
indications  of  greatness  in  a  picture  when  from  Jicciikmt,  from 
incoinplction,  or  evtui  from  the  wjint  of  techiiicjd  proficiency, 
the  idi‘a  or  feeling  is  imjierfectly  conveyed. 

‘  It  is  in  Tuscany,’  jus  M.  Gupierel  sjiys  in  the  opening  of  his 
next  chapter,  ‘  that  what  the  Cjvtholic  school  jiossesses  of  serious- 
ne.ssor  elevjvtion  should  be  sought  for.  Elsewhere  we  seldom  meet 
with  religious  sentiment  in  the  great  ]);iinters.  The  chiefs  of  the 
great  scliools  of  Lombardy,  Rome,  Venice,  &c.,  arc  rarely  reli¬ 
gious.  It  is,  doubtless,  impossible  not  to  admire  the  profound 
ailoration,  the  intense  expression  of  d(*votion  and  ecstasy  with 
whicli  Titian  Inus  jinimated  the  infant  cherubs,  whojiro  conveying 
Mary  to  h(‘jiven  in  the  great  of  the  Museum  of 

Bologna.  In  other  pictures  we  meet  sometimes  with  fine  hojids, 
impr(‘ss(‘d  with  Ji  living  faith.  But,’  he  Jidds,  ‘  I  Inive  not  found 
this  sinitiment  habitiud,  and  rmnhni'd  in  jdl  its  bejiuty,  in  jdl  its 
power,  (‘xci‘|>t  by  the  grejit  Florentine  jKiinters,  jind  best  of  all 
l>y  the  (‘arli(‘st  of  them.’ 

To  Florence,  in(h‘(‘d,  belongs  the  glory  of  luiving  more  than 
JUiy  other  city  of  Italy  resuscitated  thc^  aii  of  painting.  Cinuduie 
was  a  Florentine,  llis  greatiT  ]>upil,  Giotto,  harried  his  art 
in  Florence,  and  exoi*cised  it  for  thi^  most  part  in  that  city, 
wh(‘re  he  died  in  13B()  ;  and  among  his  contmnjiorjiries  and  suc- 
sessors,  we  find,  to  name  oidy  the  jirincipjil  of  them,  the  luimes 
of  Andna  Orcjvgnji,  Tjidd(‘o  Gaddi,  Mjusjiccio,  the  Frati  Fili[)po 
bi|>pi  and  Angelico  de  Fieside,  Btaiozzo  Gozzoli,  All(‘s.sandro  Bot¬ 
ticelli,  Fillipino  Lippi,  Luca  Signorelli,  DonuMiico,  called  Ghirhin- 
dajo,  L(‘onardo  dji  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  jiial  Andna  did  S;irto. 
Itoiu  Cinmbue,  who  was  Ixnn  in  1-10,  Jind  nuade  his  first  drjiw- 
ings  in  school,  when  he  should  luive  beiai  learning  othijr  le.s.sons, 
to  the  dejith  of  Micluiel  Angelo,  in  lotiO,  elajise  BiiO  years,  ji 
peruHl  which  witnessed  not  oidy  the  birth  and  nuiturity,  but  jdso 
the  tinst  decline  of  this  illustrious  jind  ever  memorjil)le  schoid. 
^\c  shall  notice  ji  few  of  its  steps. 

M  itli  CiMAluJK,  its  ri'putod  founder,  who  di(*d  in  Jind 

in'toiv  whose  time  schools  of  painting  luid  beim  estjddished  jit 
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and  Pisa  ])y  Gnvk  artists,  coininoncc'd  tli(‘ ('niancijKUion 

of  Italy  from  Pvzimtine  art.  The  improvi'inonts  he  iiitnuhionl 
were  not  V(‘rv  gri*at.  A  somewliat  hotter  design,  and  a  littlo 
more  animation  and  expression  in  liis  ti^nr(‘s,  constitute  liis  snjx*- 
rioritv  to  the  other  ]>ainl(*rs  <»t  his  agc‘  ;  woiks  ]>y  two  ol  wlmm 
— a  Miuhnind  <nnl  Child,  life  sizi*,  hv  (Juido,  of  Sienna,  datetl 
1221  ;  and  a  C enrifuciim ,  hy  (liunta,  of  Pisa,  datt‘d  12.*)() — have 
cmne  down  tt>  our  tim(\  His  superiority  was,  howc'ver,  so  appr(‘- 
eiated  hy  otliiTs  as  wi‘ll  as  hy  himself,  that  the  ioll«)wing  epitaj)]i 
was  inscrihed  upon  his  tomh  in  the  church  of  Santa  Mariadel 
Fiore,  in  his  native  city. 

Credidit  nt  Clniahoa  piclura'  c.i.'itra  Icncre: 

Sic  lenuit  vivciis  :  nunc  tenet  asira  poli. 

‘  Cimahue  considered  tliat  in  ]Knnting  h(‘  hold  tlje  fu'ld  ;  so  he 
did  hold  it  wliih‘  he  livi'd,  now  he  holds  the  stars  of  lieaviai.’ 

Giotto  ((h‘C.  KSllh),  tin'  .s]n‘piu‘rd  hoy  wliom  Gimalnu^  hrouglit 
to  Flort‘nc(‘  from  tlie  valley  of  Vesj)ignano,  was  a  niueli  gn'at'T 
genius.  Though  Ids  design  was  always  hard,  and  la;  kiaov  little 
or  nothing  of  chiaroscuro,  or  pi'rspective,  he  broke  away  from  the 
I'.stahlished  conviMitionality  hydrawing  and  painting  from  natim*. 
One*  of  his  eaiTa'.st  works  was  that  in  the  council  chamher  ol’ 
Flonmce,  in  which  occur  the  portraits  of  J)anti‘,  Ihuetto  Ijatiiii, 
ami  otliers,  recoverial  in  IvSiO,  hy  Signor  Bi‘zzi.  His  composition 
and  draptnies  ai\*  mucli  in  advance  of  his  predt'cessors  ;  and  his 
repr(‘.sent  itiou  of  simple,  natural  attitiah*  and  action,  as  in  the 
figurt‘  of  thi‘  Sailor  with  his  hand  before  his  face',  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  paintt'd  tor  ^lalati'sta  de  llimini,  aial  that  of  a  Man  sto(>p- 
ing  to  ilrink,  in  one  of  his  frescoes  in  tin*  church  of  A.^sisi,  drew 
to  him  the  admiration  of  his  contemporarie.s.  Dante,  in  his  Ihnga- 
torio,  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  ejntaph  just  <pioted,  thus  asserts 
his  superiority  to  Gimahue  : — 

‘Cinnhuo  fancied  tliat  ho  hehl  tlio  field 
In  painting  ;  hut  (»iotto  now  ’b  the  ciy  : 

The  fame  of  the  old  master  is  eelipfcd.’ 

Of  OReAGXA,  who  llourished  hit  ween  1. ‘DO  and  DS7d,  wi*  have 
alri‘ady  s|Hdu*n  as  the  painter  of  two  fre.scoes  in  the  Cam|H> 
Santo.  These  tre.sc(H\s,  which  he  repeated  in  the  church  oi  Santa 
CriHV,  clmracterisi'  him  sutHcientlv.  He  did  not  im]>rove  on 
(Tiotto,  being  tar  more  conventional,  and  adhering  to  (dd  tradi¬ 
tions.  He  was,  howevt*!*,  more  of  an  architect  and  .sculptor  than 
a  painter.  Xot  so — 

Faddko  (lAItDl,  the  godson  and  favourite  pupil  of  Giotto.  Ih' 
painti'd  in  a  l.irgcr  style  than  his  master,  and  his  Ix'st  works  ex¬ 
cel  his  in  natural  truth  and  beauty.  No  pictures  of  the  time 
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deserve  the  same  attention  as  Cachli’s.  He  w»as  born,  according 
to  Vasiiri,  in  i;U)0,  and  was  still  living  in 
I  MASAcrio,  horn  1  K)2,  decojised  1 1 4 11,  like  Giotto,  advanced  his 
art.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Masolino  da  Panicale,  who  excelled 
'  for  liis  time  in  know  Unlge  of  light  and  shade,  but  he  owed  probably 
as  much  (»r  more  to  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the  renowned  artificer  of 
the  bronze  gates  of  San  Giovanni,  whose  works  produced,  among 
the  artists  of  Italy,  a  much  more  fruitful  study  of  form.  Ma^sae- 
cio  is  sahl  to  have  learned  to  draw  w  hen  a  mere  boy  from  these 
magniticent  works,  and  he  thus  developed  that  superiority  of 
form,  ridief,  and  chiaroscuro,  which  his  pictures  exhibit  over  the 
best  of  the  preceding  ccuitury.  Raphael’s  design  may  be  traced  up 
to  Ma.saccio,  if  not  in  the  actual  borrowing  from  his  figures 
(tliat  is,  su])posing  Philip])ino,  and  not  Masaccio,  to  have  {minted 
the  Paul  which  Raphael  vso  closely  iniitat(‘d  in  his  cartoon  of  the 
preaching  at  Athens),  yet  in  the  evident  etfc'cts  of  his  careful  study 
of  his  fre.scoes  in  the  Branaicci  Chapel  of  the  Carmelite  church 
at  Florence.  Mjisiiccio  benefited  also  by  the  develo{)mcnt  of  tho 
laws  of  porsjiective  which  were  brought  alHuit  by  Pietro  della 
Francisca  and  Paolo  Uccello  ;  and  the  fruit  of  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  ajipeared  in  his  composition,  which  was  more  dramatic  and 
more  varied  than  had  bc‘en  seen  lK‘fore,  in  the  individuality  and 
natural  character  as  wx‘11  as  the  relief  and  roundness  of  his  figures, 
and  in  his  su{i(*rior  colouring.  He  seems  to  have  had,  like 
ll*i]>hael,  the  faculty  of  making  his  own,  and  improving  upon  all 
that  came  before  him,  and  he  w  ould  doubtless  have  left  much  less 
for  his  successors  to  originate  had  he  not  died — it  has  been  sup- 
pos(‘d  by  ])oison — at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

Two  contemporaries  of  Masaccio  come  next  iimler  our  notice, 
Initli  friars,  but  in  every  other  resjiect  dissimilar  :  F^llA  GlOVANNI 
AnCiELINO  of  Fiesole,  a  Dominican  of  the  convent  of  San  Marco, 
and  Fua  Filippo  Lippi,  a  Carmelite  in  the  convent  where  Ma- 
I  saccio  produced  his  last  wa)rk.  Fra  Angelico  was  a  man  of  most 
rctiri'd,  {nire,  unselfish,  and  religious  s{>irit,  which  infusing  itself 
into  his  {uctures,  im{)arted  to  them  an  indescribable  charm  of 
sentiment,  combined  w  ith  fine,  elaborate  pencilling  ;  though  they 
are  otherwise  without  technical  merit,  the  old  traditional  ndes  of 
drawing  and  composition  ludug  retained  in  them.  FVa  FilippK) 
^va.s  a  ])rotligate,  but  one  of  the  lK‘.st  artists  of  his  time,  being  un- 
surpas.sed  in  tone,  till  the  a)>jiearance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Ins  sclund.  In  him  first  a{){)ears  that  love  of  the  b(3autiful  in 
fonn  and  C(dour,  a))art  from  intellectual  and  moral  expression, 
'vliich  degraded  all  the  later  seduKds  of  Italy.  S(.‘veralof  his  pic- 
!  tures,  otherwise  well  com{)os(‘d  and  {)ainted,  are  debased  by  tho 
vulgar,  though  handsome  models  whom  he  drew  from.  Yet  ho 
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coiiUl  pyc  ^ook\  oxprosfdoii  when  IiIr  models  supplit^l  it,  as 
evident  from  Ins  picture  of  the  ^ladoima  with  the  infant  Saviour 
in  the  Lonvre,  in  whicli,  thongli  the  heads  of  tlie  |»rinoi|»al 
iipirea  are  most  nnwitiKfactor\%  tluxse  of  the  kneeling  monks  are 
admirable.  Fra  Angelico  died  in  1455,  Fra  Filippo  in  I  m;!I. 

I^ENOZZO  Gozzoli  was  the  favourite  pupil,  and  dining  liis 
last  years  the  assistant  of  Fra  Angelico.  Like  him  too,  ho  is 
described  by  Vasari  as  a  man  of  religious  charact(‘r,  though  not 
a  professeil  ‘religions.*  He  did  not  exad  his  master  in  d(‘sign, 
and  was  even  below  him  in  intensity  ami  heavenliness  of  expros- 
sion,  hut  his  pictures  have  more  life  and  im>v(‘nu‘nt,  comhino  a 
certain  gaiety  wdth  tlieir  gracefulness,  and  are  richer  and  nnicli 
more  varied  in  invention  and  composition.  He  died  in  1485,  ago»| 
nearly  eighty. 

FiLiriMNO  Lippi  (1 40)0 — 1505),  the  son  of  Fra  Filippo,  was 
one  of  the  best  painUTs  of  his  time.  To  his  father’s  artistic  skill 
he  a<lded  a  purer  and  higher  desipi  and  expression — thos<'  of 
Masaccio  develojKal.  His  fonns  are  full  of  animation,  his 
movements  varied  and  dramatic.  He  fell  hut  little  short  of  L(‘o- 
nardo,  and  pc'rhaps  would  have  equalled  him  had  he  attained  his 
years. 

Luca  Signorelli,  who  died  in  1524,  deserves  notice  not  only 
for  his  own  proficiency,  hut  In'cause  of  his  intluencx*  on  otlu  rs. 
He  was  distinpiished  for  his  masterly  invention,  the  boldness  <4 
his  desipi,  and  the  variety  and  novelty  of  his  attitudes,  es|)eciallv 
his  toreshort4*ning.  From  these  caiis^xs  he  has  been  ngardi  d  as 
the  precursor  of  Afichael  Angelo,  who,  Vasiiri  siiys,  not  only  ad- 
minal  his  works,  hut  ma<l('  use'  of  his  fipires  in  the  great  tresoo 
of  the  Sistine  ChajH*!.  In  this  connection  we  may  add  that  An¬ 
tonio  Pollajuolo,  from  w’hoin  Michaed  Angelo  recedveul  his  early 
instruction,  is  siiid  to  have  hi'en  the  first  j)ainter  who  stiidi<‘d 
anat4>my  by  dissection  ;  a  lesson  his  great  ]>uj)il  followed  out. 

Domenico  dal  Ghirlandajo,  lK)rn  at  Florence  in  1451,  was 
distinguished  tor  his  w^>rks  in  fresco,  tempera,  and  oil.  Ih' 
att^'iKknl  U'ss  to  form  than  expression.  His  heads  are  remarkable 
for  their  life  and  naturalness.  He  also  colounal  well,  and  was 
proficient  in  all  the  manipulation  of  his  art..  To  these'  merits 
lie  lulds  that  of  having  l>een  for  three  years  the  master  oi  Micha^'l 
Angelo,  wlio  was  apprcmtict'd  to  him  for  that  p(‘riod;  hut  in  con- 
Si'quenc^'  of  his  pn‘CiK'ious  .abilities,  instead  of  paving  him  a  pre¬ 
mium,  as  was  usu.al,  received  .an  .annu.al  stip('nd  for  his  a.'^sist.anco. 
^  itJi  Ghirlamiajo,  w’ho  ilied  in  14J)5,  and  Andrea  VeriKvhio,  w’he 
dual  in  14N8,  ends  the  list  of  the  precursors  of  those  two  great 
Hort'ntine  masters,  Ijcon.ardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
whose'  general  artistic  ch.aracters  arc  matter  of  too  common 
knowledge  to  need  like  illustration. 
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W  o  liJivo  ^nvou  tills  brief  outline  of  tlie  earlier  Florentine  school, 
to  imrlude  the  necessity  of  breaking  in  upon  M.  Cotinerel’s 
coiirsi'  with  observation  or  controversy.  Of  the  painters  aliove 
descrilH'd,  Giotto,  Andrea  Orcagna  (with  his  brother  Bernardo), 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  all  left  specimens  of  their 
ahility  in  the  Campi^  Santo.  We  will  add,  as  the  information 
inav  interest  someof  onr  readers,  that  there  are  fine  specimens  of 
Andrea  Orcagna,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Filijipino, 
ami  Ghirlandajo  in  onr  National  Gallery.  The  late  Samuel 
Uegers  possessed  a  fragment  of  one  of  Giotto’s  frescoes  on  the 
lifeofdohn  the  Baj)ti.st,  containing  two  heads  of  apostles,  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was  also  ]mrchased  for  the  nation. 

To  ridurn  to  M.  Coqnerel  :  having  heard  from  him  what  he 
d«H's  not  admire  in  the  early  Florentine  work,  let  him  now  tell  ns 
what  he  does. 

‘Above  all  others,  above  Orcagna,  the  shepherd  of  Vespignano, 
nnd  the  friar  of  San  ^larco,  moved  me.  Giotto  is  the  freer,  the  nearer 
to  the  Gospel ;  Angelico,  the  more  Catholic  [traditional]  and  monas¬ 
tic;  both  light  up  their  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  with  the  reflection 
of  Christianity. 

«  ^  #  #  *  #  #  # 

‘Fra  Angelico,  I  confess  it,  has  ravished  me,  although  he  is  the 
most  Catholic  [traditional],  the  most  monastic  of  all  painters ; 
although  ho  wore  that  white  robe  of  the  Dominicans,  the  habit 
of  the  Impiisitors,  that,  consequently,  which,  of  all  religious 
costumes,  has  inspired  more  fear  in  the  minds  of  peoples,  and 
been  most  often  drenched  in  innocent  blood — the  blood  of  the 
martyrs.  Hut  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  true,  that  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  freshness  of  imagination,  with  a  candour  and  purity 
which  belong  to  him  alone,  that  fervour  and  that  love  which  are  the 
same  for  all  times  and  under  the  most  diflerent  forms. 

‘  As  to  Giotto,  T  need  forget  nothing,  in  order  to  resign  myself  to 
the  emotions  he  provokes.  He  is  the  opposite  extreme;  and  has 
appeared  to  me,  1  will  not  say  merely  the  most  biblical,  but  the  only 
biblical  Italian  painter  whose  works  1  have  seen.  1  love  to  return  in 
thought  to  that  ancient,  ruined  amphitheatre  in  Padua,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rises  the  chapel  of  Sanfa  Maria  delV  Arena^  better 
known  under  its  popular  name,  the  Chapel  of  Qiotto.  It  is  ho 
who  covered  with  frescoes,  representing  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saviour,  the  whole  interior  of  that  church,  so  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected  by  it  present  proprietors. 

*♦♦##** 

‘Two  frescoes,  above  all,  impressed  me,  —  tlie  Resurrection  of 
hazarus,  and  the  Noli  me  innpere.  How*  can  I  forget  that 
Lazarus,  that  corpse  astonished  at  its  reanimation  and  life !  It  is  a 
prodigy  of  expression  which,  at  first  view,  w’ould  even  frighten  one, 
d  80  much  of  sweetness  and  adoring  gratitude  did  not  appear  in  his 
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Btill  half-veiled  aspect.  There  is  in  the  lineaments  of  this  corpse, 
which  the  beholder  sees  resuscitating,  somet  hing  that  recalls  the  mo^ 
ment  which  immeiliately  precedes  the  sun’s  rising.  You  do  not  yet  be- 
hold  him,  but  you  feel  that  he  is  there — that  he  is  about  to  show  hira- 
self.  It  is  he  ;*invisible,  yet  already  tilling  all  things  with  his  presence. 
So  is  it  with  the  life  returning  to  the  dead  countenance.  It  is  not  yet 
wholly  there;  but  it  already  shines  in  it;  it  already  diffuses  over  it 
traits  of  gladness  and  glory  wdiich  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise. 

‘  Here  is  more  than  the  merit  of  a  ditliculty  overcome;  there  is 
the  genius  which  has  changed  a  dilliculty  almost  insurmountable  into 
a  source  of  beautv  unknown  before,  and  unsurpassable.  As  to  the 
witnesses  of  the  miracle,  every  degree  of  astonishment,  from  fear  to 
transports  of  jov,  are  expressed  in  their  attitudes  and  countenances  ’ 
(pp.  100—101)" 

We  must  break  otf  boro,  how  ever  unwillingly  ;  for  to  extract 
what  AI.  Coquerel  siiys  of  the  Kali  one  tanyere,  would,  beside 
involving  us  in  a  (le.scription  which  wandd  be  rather  exegetical 
than  m.stlulic,  ]uevent  our  noticing  the  Cinque-cento  and  later 
schools.  The  last  reason  also  compels  us  to  pass  by  our  author’s 
views  re.specting  the  unsiitisfactory  treatment,  by  Giotto  and 
Angelico,  as  well  as  all  other  religious  painters,  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Saviour.  But  this  (pie.stion,  wuth  others  ndating  to 
(’hristian  iconography’  specially',  we  may,  perliaj)s,  take  up  some 
early  o])portunity. 

From  Rome  M.  Coquerel  w  rites  eight  letters.  Of  these,  the 
first,  (Uititled,  ‘  Modern  Art — the  Pantheon,’  and  the  seventh, 

‘  Christian  Antitpiities  at  Rome,’ refer  alino.st  wholly  to  archi¬ 
tecture  :  the  former  showing  how’  the  fine.st  ancient  buildings 
have  bemi  injured,  or  (‘ven  destroy’ed,  by  .sp(diation,  adaptation, 
or  suppj»s(.‘d  iinproNaunents  ;  the  latter  (in  which  the  Catacombs 
supply  .some  inUuxvsting  illustrations)  tracing  the  connection 
betw(‘en  lumthen  and  Chri.stian  art  in  Rome — or,  to  speak  more 
cori\*ctlv,  art  as  adapted  to  religion  under  the  {‘m]H‘rors  and 
popi  s  resptrtively.  The  second,  third,  and  sixth  letters  relate  to 
particular  pi(*tures  and  t<q>ics  suggested  by  them;  these  we  shall 
notice  presently’.  The  fourth  and  fifth  exhibit  ])hases  of  Roman 
lite  and  society,  viewed,  how’ever,  in  reference  to  the  light  they 
shi'd  on  the  peculiarities  of  Catholic  art.  The  eighth  is  entitled 
*  Protestantism  at  Ronu*,’  and  treats  of  Ridbrination-movements 
before  the  Retornmtion,  specially  noticing  in  this  view’  Dante  and 
Petrandi  ;  describes  the  three  large  fre.scoes  painted  by  order  of 
Cin'gory  XIII. — mav  they’  never  j)erish  ! — to  celebrate  the 
triumph  <»t  the  Pajmey  in  the  Bartholomew’  mas.sacres  in  Paris, 
ami  shows,  bv  incontestible  examples,  how’  ])rejudicially  the 
lavish  ornamentation  affected  by’  the  Jc*suits  has  depraved  the 
public  taste.  We  r(‘Vort  t<i  the  second  letter. 
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lio2}hc(clts  ‘  Theolixjy.’ 

We  need  not  describo  Raphael’s  Transfiguration,  to  which 
this  letter  is  devoted.  The  ‘  Theology/  often  erroneously  desig- 
natixl  the  Discussion  on  the  Sacrament,  will  be  more  to  our 
purpose,  both  as  being  less  generally  known  by  descriptions  and 
engravings,  and  as  more  suggestive  of  mattca-  for  n‘fiection. 
This  painting  is  represented  by  M.  Cixpierel,  rightly,  as  marking 
the  transition  between  the  second  and  thiril  styles  of  Rjiphael : — 

‘At  first  he  was  but  an  eminent  pupil  of  Perugino.  All  was  stiff, 
measured,  symmetrical,  and  constrained  in  his  figures.  In  his 
second  style  he  freed  himself,  by  little  and  little,  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  stiffness  of  the  older  masters.  The  attitudes  and  movements 
of  his  figures  became  freer;  but  the  symmetry  of  grouping,  and 
often  of  gesture,  still  remains.  This  is  the  case  in  the  tSpomlizio 
(marriage  of  the  Virgin),  at  Milan,  and  in  this  of  the  Theology ; 
although  the  admirable  pictures  with  which  he  immediately  after- 
wju’ds  adorned  the  other  w'ulls  of  the  same  interior  are  free  from  tho 
fault.  .  .  .  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  fact  something  to  be  noticed 

besides  the  progress  of  the  age  and  of  his  talent,  prodigious  as 
the  latter  was :  Raphael  observing  in  this  fresco,  with  infinite 
labour,  a  symmetry  wdiich  reminds  us  of  the  laws  of  architecture  con¬ 
formed  to  the  true  Catholic  style.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  use  of 
aureoles  and  gilded  ornaments,  w  hich  he  henceforth  renounced.  The 
execution  of  the  details,  also,  too  much  carried  out  in  parts  not  to 
injure  the  effect  of  the  whole,  proves  that  the  master  had  not  yet  all  the 
largeness  of  effect  and  power,  which  he  soon  afterw  ards  acquired  and 
unceasingly  developed.  On  all  these  grounds,  the  Disputa  may  be 
considered  the  last  in  date  of  his  strictly  C^atholic  pictures. 

‘It  represents  Catholic  Dogma  as  taught  by  tho  Church  in 
1500.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  its  divinity,  represented  in  a 
fourfold  W’ay — three  times  in  heaven  in  tho  persons  of  the  Rather, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  and  once  on  earth  in  the  Most.  Around 
these  four  divine  personifications  [symbols]  arc  grouped  their  [res¬ 
pective]  adorers — angels,  saints,  and  men*  ([)p.  05,  0()). 

The  whole  description  is  too  long  for  our  space,  but  we  shall 
e.xtract  a  few  suggestive  lines  from  it : — 

‘  Beneath  this  vast  scene  of  three  stages  [representing  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit]  a  terrestrial  assembly  fills  all  the  lower  part  of  tho 
picture.  An  altar,  without  ornaments,  placed  exactly  in  the  centre, 
bears  only  the  ostensoir  [the  monstrance  or  radiated  pedestal],  in 
^hich  the  Host  is  displayed.  The  four  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church — 
Jerome  and  the  Pope  Gregory,  the  Bishops  Andirose  and  Augustine 
“^are  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  altar.  They  are  surrounded, 
right  and  left,  by  a  crowd  of  theologians,  among  whom  appear 
^veral  popes,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Dante,  and  what 

even  more  strange,  a  monk  [friar],  burned  for  heresy  a  few  years 
before,  a  martyr  and  almost  reformer,  Savonarola.  To  this  Raphael 
perhaps,  induced  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  (Baccio  della  Porta),  a 
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painter  who  had  great  influence  over  him.  Ihirtolomeo  was  such  a 
devoted  disciple  of  Savonarola,  that  after  liis  death  he  beejuue  a 
Dominican,  in  order  to  retire  into  the  monastery  [convent]  where 
his  friend  had  lived,  and  four  years  had  elapsed  before  he  recovercil 
spirit  enough  to  resume  his  pencils.  ^Moreover,  a  sort  of  w  orship  wag 
for  a  long  time  paid  to  the  riorentine  reformer  by  many  piuus 
and  devoted  friends  ;  and  the  Papacy,  which  compelled  his  execution, 
had  afterwards  the  address  to  canonize  two  of  his  most  zealous 
followers,  who  had  escaped  suflering  with  him.  Pra  Silvestro  and 
Fra  Dominico  Buonvicini  wen^  executed  at  the  same  time  as  their 
chief:  but  Philip  Xeri  and  Catherine  de  Iticci  were  canonized,  and 
still  receive  considerable  homage. 

*  But  how  curious  it  is  to  see  the  importance  of  the  (iospela 
and  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  reduced  ahnost  to  notliin|; 
between  these  three  large  scenes  [those  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
above,  and  the  altar,  with  the  doctors  of  the  Churcli,  c\:c.,  below 
it].  Some  cherubs,  half-concealed  by  the  clouds  which  servo  as 
a  footstool  for  the  Saviour  and  the  saints,  hold  above  their  heads  open 
books,  which  no  one  looks  into.  The  rayed  dove  alone  iills  up 
the  centre  of  this  confined  and  almost  imperceptible  group.  That  is 
all  the  place  assigned  to  the  AVord  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  apostles  surround  their  blaster  ;  but  those  austere  and 
simple  figures  appear  there  much  less  like  martyrs  and  w  itnesses  of 
Gospel  truth  than  columns  of  the  Papal  edilice  ’  (pp.  (>7,  t>S). 


We  should  not  have  thought  inueli  of  the  plieinnneiion  here 
noticed,  renienihering  tlie  various  shifts  which  artists  are  ohligtd 
to  have  reeoursi' t)  in  composing  their  jiietures  ;  yet  it  might  Ik* 
no  mere  accident  of  eomiiosition,  Imt,  as  M.  C<Hpu*ri‘l  supjioscs, 
a  result  of  the  non-appreciatioii  of  the  Word  ami  its  revi‘aling 
Spirit  hy  the  Holy’  See.  We  have  met  with  aeurious  eoincidoiue, 
at  any  rate,  since  we  translated  the  first  part  of  the  preceding 
extract.  On  looking  into  a  newspaper  just  hnnight  in,  we  tell  on 
thi.s  in  an  account  of  the  hertdic  cemetery  near  llnnie  :  ‘A  verse 
ot  the  Bihle,  earveil  on  the  marlde  cover  of  a  ni*w  grave  in  a 
remote  spot  lK‘neath  tlie  outer  city  ramparts,  is  considered  as  a 
publication  ot  ilootrine  to  he  jealously^  scanned  1)\’  tlie  conserva¬ 
tors  of  orthodoxy^  here.  I  had  almost  forgotten  one  instance, 
Tclate.d  to  me  directly  by  a  persmi  concerned  :  “  God  so  loved 
the  w’orld  that  he  gave  his  only-lH'gotten  Son,  to  the  eml  that  wc 
.should  not  perisli,  hut  have  eternal  lib*.”  It  is  a  fai‘t,  that  per¬ 
mission  to  write  this  in  the  Non-Catholie  gravi'vard  ot  Uomowa*' 
refused  by  those  who  administer  the  local  dominion  cd  the  vicar 
of  Chri.st. 

It  was  mutilated  enough,  too,  one  might  think,  to  have  }>:is.>ed 
muster  j  but  it  the  relerence  to  lx?lieving  in  Christ  w  as  suppressed 
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in  onlor  not  to  jostle  against  the  lloniisli  dogma  of  jiLstification 
l»v  works,  we  can  hardly  say  tliat  we  are  sorry  tliat  it  was  siip- 
pR'sseil,  unwarrantable  a.s  we  feel  such  censorship  to  be. 

M.  C<K]uorel  has  noticed  two  other  circuinstiinces  connected^ 
one  with  the  Tmusfhjuvaiion,  and  the  other  with  the  Thcoloijy, 
alnnit  which  ditterent  judgments  have  been  and  always  will  Ihi 
expressed.  ‘  It  ivmains/  he  siiys,  ‘to  indicate  two  figure.s  which 
ought  not  to  he  seen  on  this  canvius,  aiul  which,  nevertheless,  are 
not  unworthy  of  it,  considered  with  refei'ence  to  their  execution. 
They  represent  8t.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  aix^  a  homage 
to  two  of  the  Medici, — Lorenzo,  the  Magnificent,  and  his  brother. 
This  flagrant  absurdity  of  rendering  two  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Para<lise  witnesses  of  the  transfiguration  is  hut  too  consistent 
v\ith  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was,  besides,  a  nxpii- 
site  of  tht‘  Archbishop  of  Narlxuiue,  who  commissioned  the 
j)i(  tuR\  He  was  Iiimself  one  of  the  Medici,  being  son  of  Julius, 
and  nt'plunv  of  Lorenzo,  and  became  popie  under  the  name  of 
ClenuMit  VI  I.* 

Lot  us  now'  hear  wdiat  may  ho  said  on  the  other  side — wlnit 
has  been  said,  indeed,  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  Of  one  of  the  early 
Florentines  she  W'rites  : — ‘In  all  the  j)aintings  he  executed  at 
this  time  (1 TGO),  and  afterwards,  Renozzo  introduced  many 
figurt‘s,  generally  the  portraits  of  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
the  jilace,  or  those  of  his  friends,  grouped  as  spectitors  round  the 
princijial  incident  or  personage  represented,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  action,  hut  so  beautifully  managed,  that,  far  from 
app(*aring  intrusivt*,  they  rather  add  to  the  solemnity  and  poetry 
of  the  scene  ;  as  if  he  would  fain  represent  these  sacrtnl  events 
JUS  belonging  to  Jill  times,  and  still,  Jis  it  were,  pjissing  l)efore  our 
eyes.  This  observation  must  he  borne  in  mind  jis  generally 
apldicjihle  to  all  sjured  pictures,  in  which  the  Jipjxirerit  juuichron* 
isins  are  not  really  such,  if  properly  considered.* — Early 
lUilUm  Painters,  vol.  1,  p.  128.  In  other  parts  of  her  works, 
Mrs.  Jameson  hjus  defended  this  pnictice  even  more  fully,  hut  we 
liave  not  just  now'  access  to  them.  However,  there  is  truth  in 
what  she  says,  even  ;is  the  c^ise  is  here  jmt.  The  practice  origi¬ 
nated,  doubtless,  in  altar-devotion,  especijdly  the  worship  of  our* 
Lord,  an<l  of  his  mother  holding  him  in  her  anus,  freijuently  in 
Ji  stuiding  j)osition,  Jind  in  the  act  of  blessing,  expressly  U)  ]>e 
worshijiped.  That,  of  course,  is  not  wluit  we  are  defending  ;  we 
are  trcjiting  not  a  theological  or  religious  (piestion,  but  an  jirtistic 
<>ne.  Those  for  whom  these  ])ictures  were  pjiinted,  liowever,  IumI 
no  scruple  jis  to  the  worshij)  of  our  Lord,  or  of  Mjiry  his  mother,* 
ni  a  picture  or  out  of  one  ;  nor  had  their  decejised  forefathers  or 
other  rehitives.  Under  these  conditions,  there  can  be  nothing 
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revolting  in  the  fact  that  they  included  a8  if  worshipping  witli 
them,  l>efore  the  sjune  image,  tliose  who  had  worshippod  lu  fon* 
or  even  with  them  at  the  siime  altar,  and  whom  they  wouM 
delight  to  tldnk  of  as  still  worshipping  with  them,  thoiigh  now 
in  the  separate  state.  Concede  to  the  artist  the  C(»inmon  taitli 
of  his  church,  and  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  such  an  introduction 
of  deceased  saints.  We  see  in  it  rather  the  ])()i‘tical  expression  of 
the  communion  of  the  saints  as  extending  to  the  invisible  world; 
and  which  we  sing  in  Toplady’s  beautiful  parajdirase  (d  the 
Te  Deum  laudamus — ‘The  apostles’  glorious  company,’  &i*. ; 
and  Dr.  Watts’s — 

‘The  paints  on  earth,  and  all  the  dead, 
but  one  communion  make  ; 

All  join  in  Christ,  their  living  Head, 

And  of  his  grace  partake.’ 

Tlio  scene  descrihed  by  M.  Cixpierel,  if  not  precisely  that  just 
supposed,  may  Ik'  justified  on  the  stime  principle.  The  intro- 
dueti«)n  of  St.  Julian  and  St  Lawrence,  as  if  adoring  witnesses, 
into  a  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  was  intmided  by  the  ]).iinter, 
ainl  proKihly  by  the  Archldsliop  also — for  many  a  man’s  con- 
ce})tions  are  gocnl  whose  life  is  bad  (video  meliora  profnxpie 
d^eriora  sequor)^  and  the  worst  of  men  like  to  think  of  their 
decejised  friends  as  being  better  aftm*  death  than  tlK‘y  were  wliih^ 
living — to  express  the  thought,  or  hope,  that  as  the  canonized 
Julian  and  Ljiwrence  adoringly  contemplated  the  transfigured 
Saviour  while  they  lived  on  earth,  so  they,  and  Julius  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  with  them,  still  contemplated  and  adiuvd  him. 
The  jdeture  was  punted  for  an  altar-piece,  with  the  idea  and 
puqK>se  of  uniting  the  Archbishop  and  his  relatives,  and  all  who 
lx)wed  before  that  altar,  with  Julius  and  Lorenzo  of  the  previous 
generation,  with  the  Julian  and  Lawrence  (Laurent ins)  of  the 
martyr  age,  nay,  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  luul  witnessed 
his  earthly  tninstiguration,  in  the  adoring  coutem})lation  of  our 
Lord  in  his  paradisaical  glory.  We  must  confess  surprise  thatM. 
Coqtierel  did  not  see,  aiul  artisficalli/  appreciate  this. 

As  Protestants  we  object,  of  course,  to  any  use  of  images, 
whether  painted  or  cjirvell,  as  aids  to  devotion.  In  that  ])ointof 
view,  tlieretore,  all  the  pictures  here  descrihed  or  refenasl  to  are 
amenable  to  censure, — the  Transfiguration  being,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  rendered  a  worship- 
pictuR',  adapted  to  altar-service,  as  truly  as  the  Madonna  pictures 
were  such.  But  that  wms  not  M.  Co(pierers  objection  ;  which 
wjis  the  violation  of  chronological  accuracy.  With  his  views  on 
that  point,  we  are  surprised  that  he  could  write  as  follows : — ■ 

‘  Beneath  the  T//eo/oyy,  Pierino  del  Vaga  has  represented,  after  a 
design  of  liaphael,  the  infant  Christ  appearing  to  JSt.  Augustine  on 
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the  sea-shore,  and  counselling  him  to  give  up  the  thought  of  coinpre- 
beiuling  the  Trinity. 

‘This  subject  has  been  often  treated,  especially  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Yandyek,  Jtubens,  (Jarofalo,  ^Uirillo, 
have  painted,  con  amove,  this  mystical  and  ^^raceful  scene.  One 
will  regret  no  more  seeing  in  the  Louvre  the  admirable  picture 
of  Murillo,  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Museum  of  King  Louis 
rhilippe.  The  figure  of  the  little  Jesus — his  look,  his  attitude, 
united  simplicity  with  depth.  At  first  sight,  it  was  but  a  child 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  a  bishop  regarding  him  with  attention. 
Ilut  very  soon  one  might  discover,  in  the  significant  gravity  of  the 
child,  a  kind  of  authority  full  of  charm  ;  and  in  the  bishop,  the 
docility  of  an  enlightened  and  convinced  disciple.  As  to  Itaphael,  he 
had  the  strange  fancy  to  represent  Augustine  on  horseback,  and  the 
animal  smitten  with  an  instinctive  terror  at  the  sight  of  Christ.  It 
is  permissible  to  difier  as  to  the  consequences  to  be  deduced  from 
this  ingenious  apologue,  w  hich  might  suggest  a  double  interpretation  ; 
but  it  ought,  at  least,  to  soften  the  audacious,  positive  rigour  of 
many  theologians,  and  the  sharpness  of  quarrels  which  long  deso¬ 
lated  all  churches.’ 

We  are  surprised,  first,  at  the  interest  expressed  in  this  *  sedne 
mysfi(ifte  et  (fracie}(se  then  at  the  coiiunendations  bestowed 
upon  Murillo’s  ])ieture ;  then  at  the  moral  ‘conseipience  ’  deduced 
hy  our  author  ‘  from  this  ingenious  apologue.’ 

As  to  the  last  cannot,  with  all  respect  for  M.  Owpiercd,  see 
how'  or  w  hy  this  ‘ ingenious  a])ologue’  should,  or  ought  to,  mitigate 
theological  rigour  or  controversial  {usperity.  Neither  the  aj)ologue 
nor  the  j)icture  wdll  make  us,  at  l(‘ast,  however  they  may  afiect 
others,  one  whit  more  mild  or  amiable  toward  Dr.  Hutton  or  Mr. 
Aspland  than  we  hope  we  should  have  been  had  we  never  heard 
of  them. 

We  dissent  also  from  the  commendation  h(‘stow^ed  upon 
Murillo’s  ])icture,  though,  having  overlooked  it  in  the  Louvre,  W'c 
have  not  seen  it ;  hut  w^e  are  convinced  that  the  intcTpretiition 
ot  it  is  wholly  .subjective.  We  do  not  believe  the  expre.s.sion 
possible  in  the  figures,  or  that,  if  it  had  been,  Murillo  could  have 
given  it.  This  ‘  .significantly  grave’  child,  w  hich  at  first  sight  w.'us 
t4)  M.  Co(]uerel  ‘hut  a  child  playing  on  the  s(‘a  .shore,’  wiis  in 
Garofalo’s  picture  that  to  us,  and  ‘  it  wfis  nothing  more.’  Wo 
are  surprised,  howxwer,  that  Ka])h.aer.s  horse  is  not  approved  of, 
since,  accepting  Augustine’s  vi.sion  as  the  basis  of  the  j)icture,  it 
is  the  mo.st  ex])re.ssive  thing  in  it.  For  the  appearance  took 
place,  according  to  the  vision,  on  the  s(‘a-.shore.  Augustine  i.s, 
therefore,  represented  as  on  a  journey,  as  Paul  was  wdi(*n  he  saw 
the  L)rd.  In  those  pre-raihvay  days  hi.sho])s  habitually  travelled 
on  horseback  (as  Wolsey  did,  aixl  as  ]hi}>hael  continually  Sfiw 
them  doing),  and  Augustine  being  thus  on  his  journey,  his 
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thoughts,  like  Rok*rt  Stephens’  on  tlie  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
reverted,  inter  eqnitandani,  as  Robert  words  it,  to  his  stinlies. 
Then  the  vision  occurs  ;  and  it  was  worthy  of  Ibipliad’s  con¬ 
summate  invention,  drawing  his  inspiration  probably  from  the 
Psalms  (xxix.  and  cxiv.),  to  intimate  by  the  horse’s  terror  the 
deity  of  the  seeming  child.  AVhen  his  genius  is  not  controlled 
by  his  patrons,  Raphael  is  seldom,  if  ever,  out  in  thought. 

But,  to  come  to  our  chief  objection,  we  must  be  permitted  not 
only  to  difier  iis  to  the  interest  and  treatment  of  the  subject, 
but  to  object  to  all  representations  of  Christ  which  involve  the 
iikiii  of  his  being  a  child  after  he  had  attained  manlnuxl,  and 
finished  the  work  his  father  had  given  him  to  do.  We  object  to 
this  in  the  interest  of  historical  religious  truth,  and  in  the  interest 
of  Christian  art. 

In  order  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  work  app<  anted  him 
to  do,  our  Lord  was  infant,  child,  and  man.  He  gr(‘W  in  wisdom, 
ami  stature,  and  favour  with  G(h1  and  man.  He  was  perfected 
by  temptation  and  by  suffering,  and  being  peifected  became  the 
author  of  eternal  Sidvation  to  all  who  obey  him. 

Why  th(‘n  is  the  ]>erfi‘cted  author  of  .salvation  .still  rt‘pre.si‘nt(‘d 
as  a  cbihl  ?  In  order  to  the  exalttition  of  his  mother,  that  she 
may  have  the  ap|X‘arance  of  authority  over  him,  that  she  may 
be  con.stituted  a  higher  interce.ssor,  as  well  as  a  more  tender  and 
nn>re  propitious  one  than  him.self.  He  is  remanded  to  lu‘r  arms 
to  Ik‘  worshippi‘d  along  with  her,  and  though  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  church,  is  still  ])ainted  and  treated  as  a  child. 

We  can  tnu'c  this  innovation  in  the  earlier  Italian  pictures. 
At  first  M  .ary  held  him  up  l>efore  her,  frecpiently  .standing, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  hle.ssing.  In  tho.se  ])ictures  He  is  the 
])rincipal  figure.  Aftiawards,  as  in  Raphael’s  Madonna  of  St. 
Sixtus,  she  holds  him  in  her  arms  as  an  infant,  being  herself 
eiicomjKissed  with  glory.  There  She  is  the  object  of  worship. 
Ikiphael’s  picture  is  named  after  her,  not  her  6(m. 

It  is  u.sual,  we  are  awaiv,  t4)  refer  some  of  thesiM’opresentations 
of  her  U)  the  vi.sion  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  in 
Riv.  xii.  1,  and  to  regard  her  there  as  personifying  the  Church  i>r 
Reli  gion.  But  only  the  ])ictures  called  the  Conception  of  the 
\  irgin,  of  which  Murillo  jiainted  so  many,  kdong  to  that 
cat(‘gorv.  And  for  that  interpretation  of  John’s  visi<ui  there  is  no 
more  real  authority  than  thiuv  now  is  for  reading  ‘.s/o?  shall  bruisti 
thy  hea<l,  in  Gmusis  iii.  1.*),  and  applying  the  piussage  to  Mary. 

All  the.se  n'pi\‘St'ntations  are  degnuling  to  the  Si)n  of  God, 
pervert  the  highest  t;u*t  to  foster  delu.sion,  and — what  though  of 
U‘.ss  moment,  is  yet  of  .some — corrupt  and  (leba.se  Christian  ait  by 
the  contradi('tion  ami  confusion  they  involve  it  in.  If  pictures 
are  the  Bihlin  ptuiperuni,  the  |>o<.)r  mu.st  l)e  lu^wildered  and 
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(leceivod  by  such  as  these.  If  true  })ainting,  the  sistor*ai*t  of 
})()etrv  is,  like  it,  the  daughter  of  genius  and  the  nurse  of  culti¬ 
vation,  this  kind  is  the  spurious  otfspring  of  ignorance  and 
fraud,  and  the  nurse  of  superstition. 

Naples  only  remains.  As  M.  Coquerel  does  not  take  us  to 
Venice,  we  shall  not  discuss  or  characterise  the  ])roductions  of 
the  other,  lower  schools  of  Italy,  but  illustrate  by  pictorial  evidence 
those  conditions  of  the  Italian  mind  and  feeling  which,  in  South- 
eni  Italy,  have  recently  so  perj)lexed  the  councils  and  frustraU‘d 
the  hop(‘S  of  those  who  desire  her  political  regeneration.  M. 
CVupierel  thus  writes  from  Naples  in  June,  ISob  : — 

*  If  there  is  a  Catholic  city  in  the  world,  it  is  this.  At  the  lower 
end  of  every  shop,  cafe^  or  caharet^  shines  behind  a  lamp  or  candle 
the  imnge  of  the  patron  s:iint.  The  corners  of  the  streets  and  innu¬ 
merable  houses  are  decorated  or  sanctitied  in  the  same  way,  from  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  the  Toledo  to  the  poorest  stalls  of  the  Largo 
del  MercatOy  where  Conradin  was  beheaded.  Every  one  wears  upon 
his  neck  an  amulet,  which  has  been  blessed.  Tne  number  of  the 
churches  exceeds,  it  is  said,  300.  The  streets,  so  populous  and  ani¬ 
mated,  are  thronged  incessantly  by  monks  of  every  colour.  Con¬ 
vents,  crow  ded  together,  immure  recluses  of  both  sexes,  less  numer¬ 
ous  however  than  lieretofore.  Then,  in  many  families,  both  patrician 
and  plebeian,  the  mouaca  di  cam  (the  ‘Keligious’  of  the  house) 
wears  the  habit  of  some  monastic  [conventual]  order,  without  quitting 
her  relatives,  thus  giving  to  their  house  something  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  cloister.  Here  Catholicism  is  everywhere  parading  in  glittering 
processions  in  every  street,  erecting  lier  lavishly-adorned  altars  at 
every  turn;  and  few  evenings  pass  but  either  some  parish  of  the 
capital,  or  one  of  the  villages  of  the  bay,  is  illuminated,  and  has  a 
display  of  lircw'orhs,  in  honour  of  the  canonized  protector  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Besides  all  this,  the  royal  family  and  the  king  figure  in  the 
coreaionies  of  the  church  ;  w  hoever  belongs  to  the  army,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  Protestant  oflicers  and  soldiers  in  the  Swiss  guard,  is  obliged 
to  carry  a  candle  in  the  processions,  and  kneel  to  the  Holg  Sarra^ 
inent.  Jlcre,  certainly,  is  a  Catholic  regimCy  to  wliich  nothing  is 
wanting.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Koman  taith  is  the  mother  of  the 
fine  arts,  they  should  have  flourished  in  Naples  with  a  fecundity  and 
eclat  unparalleled  ;  the  national  artists  should  rank  with  the  first  iu 
the  world,  and  distinguished  foreigners  should  come  hitherto  school. 
The  contrary  of  all  this  is  come  to  pass  ’  (|>p.  4,  5). 


Our  author  then  illustrates  the  influence  of  Catholicism  in 
mutilating  wdiat  of  genuine  art  the  country  has  at  different  ages 
been  favourcMl  with.  3'he  tem])les  of  Poistum  w'en*,  as  is  well 
known,  ‘sublime  creations  of  Hellenic  genius.’  In  them,  power 
and  greatness  reach  their  highest  ])oint,  yet  so  blended  with 
grac(‘  ms  to  stamp  but  one  impression  upon  the  soul;  ‘  a  grand 
result,  obtained  by  an  extreme  simplicity  of  means.’  It  is  the 
l)eauty  of  the  ancients,  majestic  and  serene.  Well.  Its  columns 
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and  marbles  have  been  despoiled  for  the  cathedral  of  Salerno ; 
where  may  be  seen,  among  other  ornaments  hardly  suitable  to 
the  interior  of  a  Christian  temple,  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  and 
a  bacchanalian  piece. 

The  Uunple  of  Apollo,  at  Pozzuoli,  a  Eoman  work  of  great 
beauty,  ‘has  furnished  the  cathedral  at  Naples  with  has  reliefs 
of  an  exquisite  t«'uste.  Descend  into  the  crypt  ot  St.  Januariiis, 
a  dark  underground  cha])el  where  the  martyr  rej^oses,  and  they 
will  show  you  the  heathen  sculptures  which  decorate  the  walls. 
You  will  see  among  them  the  Triumph  of  Voius  drawn  In/ 
her  votaries  harnessed  to  her  Chariot.  It  afterwards  at  Pozz- 
noli  you  iiupiire  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  a  ruin.* 

‘  Nothing  (adds  our  author)  is  more  rare  beyond  the  Alps  than 
pure  Gothic  art,  that  architecture  of  the  North,  which  has  raised 
such  marvellous  cathedrals  in  F ranee,  Germany,  and  England.  Con- 
<|uered  by  the  Normans  in  the  12th  century,  Naples  possessed 
tinished  monuments  in  this  style,  such  as  could  he  seen  nowhere 
else  in  Italy.  What  has  become  of  them  ?  Uiider  the  inspiration 
of  modern  Catholicism,  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  and  infinite 
sums  expended  to  transform  the  Gothic  churches  into  Italian  oikm. 
The  graceful,  clustered  columns,  which  grew  up  to  the  roof,  have 
been  smothered  in  a  thick  covering  of  stucco,  to  form  a  heavy  colon¬ 
nade  of  false  marble  with  gilded  capitals.  Tne  pointed  arclu’s  are 
transformed  into  semicircular  arcades.  The  groined  roofs,  relieved 
with  the  bold  yet  graceful  tracery  of  the  middle  ages,  are  concealed 
by  speckled  ceilings,  or  staring,  pretentious  paintiiig.  And  this  is 
the  history,  not  of  one  church,  but  of  all,  in  the  capital  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  kingdom*  (pp.  0,  7). 

(^aii  we  w’onder,  taking  into  account  also  the  climate  and 
habits  of  the  people,  at  tlie  ]H)litical  prostration,  the  abject  sub- 
inis.sion,  the  confusion  of  all  ideas  of  riyht  and  wrong,  order 
and  disorder,  tyranny  and  liberty,  which  mark  the  populace  of 
Naples?  Mow  can  these  peojile,  thus  blindfolded  and  cheated, 
thus  dragged  through  the  mire  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
HtTvility,  distinguish  iH^tween  .a  Bomba  ami  a  Victor  Emmanuel,  a 
despotism  and  a  constitution  ?  It  is  Garibaldi  to-day,  Francisco 
St'gondo  to-morrow.  We  fear  that  the  king  of  Italy  will  have  a 
sorry  time  of  it  in  the  South. 

We  shall  give  two  more  extiacts  illustrative  of  the  debasing 
influence  of  Romanism  on  art  and  the  human  intellect,  ami 
conclude. 

‘  In  fact,  it  is  luxury,  the  love  of  finery,  the  passion  for  showy 
colours  aiid  colossal  pr*»po:tions,  which  has  destroyed  Catholic  art. 
1  he  reigning  taste  here  is  that  of  the  Jesuits.  See  their  principal 
cluin'h,  the  Oiesu  Aworo.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  the  pilasters 
which  sustain  the  roofs  arc  out  of  all  proportion;  the  paintings  and 
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statues  are  more  gigantic  and  tortuous  than  anywhere  else ;  and  a 
St.  Philomena,  in  wood  and  wax,  arrayed  in  glittering  stufls,  over¬ 
laid  with  embroidery  and  jewels,  is  seated  on  the  altar  within  a  tomb 
of  glass.  All  that  is  very  beautiful,  and  in  delicious  taste  to  many 
^'eapolitans. 

‘  ihit  let  me  state  in  a  few  words  who  Philomena  is.  She  was 
born  in  1802  of  a  philological  conjecture.  A  skeleton  was  found  in 
the  catacomb  of  Priscilla  at  Koine  under  a  broken  stone,  ou  which,  in 
addition  to  the  olive  branch  and  anchor,  the  ordinary  emblems  on 
Cliristian  tombs,  were  visible  two  arrows  and  a  javelin,  which 
appeared  to  indicate  the  burial-place  of  some  martyr.  These  signs 
accompanied  the  inscription,  which  was  mutilated  both  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end...LUMENA  pax  tecum  FI...N0  more  could  be 
made  of  it.  Lumena  is  the  end  of  some  name  or  word  unknown  ;  Fi 
the  commencement  of  another  in  like  case.  A  man  experienced  in 
such  matters  extricated  the  Korn  an  clergy  from  their  ditiiculty.  He 
wrote  the  undecypherable  inscription  in  a  circle,  prefixed  fi  to 
LUMENA,  and  made  it  thus  read,  altogether,  “  Peace  to  thee,  Philo¬ 
mena.”  This  name,  which  signifies  beloved  {(piKovjjitva),  was  just  the 
thing ;  and  so  the  saint  was  composed  of  two  pieces — the  end  of  one 
word  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

‘  After  the  return  of  Pius  Yll.  to  Home,  a  Neapolitan  prelate, 
sent  to  felicitate  the  Holy  Father,  received  from  him  the  body  of  this 
unknown  saint  [a  cheap  reward  for  a  cheap  service].  Immediately  a 
priest,  w  ho  wished  not  to  be  named,  because  of  his  great  humilifg, 
saw  the  saint  in  a  vision.  She  informed  him  that  she  had  suffered 
martyrdom  because  [the  old  story],  having  made  a  vow  of  celibacy, 
she  refused  to  marry  the  emperor.  These  historical  details  w  ere  full 
of  interest,  but  insuHicient.  An  artist  had  next  a  vision,  in  wdiich 
this  amorous  but  cruel  emperor  was  designated  Diocletian.  There 
exists,  however,  an  inclination  to  free  his  memory  from  this  post¬ 
humous  crime.  It  is  supposed  that  the  artist  did  not  hear  correctly, 
and  that  the  real  criminal  was  Diocletian’s  colleague,  Maximin,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  was  less  delicate  than  he,  and  might  have  punished 
with  death  a  refusal  wdiich  hurt  his  feelings. 

‘  Thanks  to  the  Jesuits,  Philomena  [like  a  popular  cantafrice'] 
made  her  w'ay  rapidly.  She  has  chapels  even  in  many  Parisian 
churches.  And  this  is  how,  in  the  19th  century,  with  some  bits  of 
forgotten  bones,  and  some  fragmentary  syllables,  a  name,  a  personage, 
a  history,  and  a  w’orship  have  been  created*  (pp.  0 — 11). 

And  thus,  we  may  add,  Redigion  excels  Science  ;  for  even 
Profe.s.sor  Owen,  constructing  monster  birds  of  fragments  of  tibia', 
must  give  place  to  the  uniU*d  glories  of  the  anti(piary,  the  prie.st, 
and  the  artist.  But  w  hy  are  not  their  names  recorded  ?  Surely 
neither  the  priest’s  Immility  nor  the  artist’s  deafness  should  have 
been  allowed  to  d(‘j>rive  them  of  their  well-merited  immortality. 

Had  we  spac(‘,  we  shouhl  give  M.  Cocpierel’s  account  of  the 
Neapolitan  ta.ste  for  ‘  Bhu*k  Virgins  but  for  the  bust  extnict  w'o 
must  return  to  one  of  the  letters  from  llc)me.  The  hicts  related 
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in  it,  however,  belong  to  all  Italy,  aiul  enn)liatie‘iliy  to  NapKs. 
He  lia^l  In'en  s})i‘aking  of  the  extent  to  which  even  rmiowikmI 
pictures,  Michai*!  Angelo’s  Last  Judginent  included,  were  hidden 
behind  structures  of  wood,  velvet,  and  other  materials,  fnujuently 
in  gorgeous  colours,  and  destroying  all  the  harmony,  both  of 
composition  and  of  tone  ;  of  altiU'ations  by  ro])ainting  ;  and  of 
the  thick  darkness  accruing  from  year  to  year  from  the  smoko 
of  incense  and  wax  candles  ;  and  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

‘  It  would  be  well  if  the  honours  which  the  church  accords  to 
pictures  were  restricted  to  incense  and  wax  candles,  small  or  hirge. 
but  let  a  painting  have  the  misfortune  to  be  esteemed  miraculoua, 
which  is  not  rare,  it  is  thenceforth  subjected  to  a  more  destructive 
glory.  Does  the  populace  hear  that  ])rayers  presented  before  one 
picture  bave  healed  a  sick  man  ;  or  the  king  that  those  recited 
before  another  picture  have  suppressed  an  emcxde,  or  have  assisted 
Austrian  soldiers  to  put  down  Italians  who  w^ere  resolved  to  be  their 
own  masters  in  their  own  land, — from  that  time  the  picture  is  crowned. 
Holes  are  pierced  in  the  canvas  above  the  head  of  the  “  saint,”  ortho 
“  Crucified,”  or  the  “  Yirgifi  and  Child,”  and  in  these  holes,  oh,  bar¬ 
barism  !  a  crown  of  glittering  gold,  set  w  ith  rubies,  emeralds,  or 
brilliants,  is  iulixed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  wdiat  becomes  of  the 
perspective,  the  chiaroscuro,  even  the  colours  of  the  picture,  from  the 
time  that  this  real,  resplendent  crowui  is  railed  within  it:  all 
that  is  falsitied  or  extinguished,  and  so  a  chef  d' oeuvre  is  annihilated. 
A  chef  d'oeuvre  do  we  say  ?  Perhaps  here  we  say  too  much. 
Hitherto,  at  hast,  we  have  not  seen  pictures  of  extraordinary  value 
tiius  defaced.  Very  fine  paintings  do  not  work  miracles.  They  do 
not  expose  themselves  to  the  disastrous  cousequences  which  would 
accrue  from  them  ;  and  if  they  have  the  power  to  perform  prodigies, 
they  take  care  not  to  use  it.  They  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
discretiuii,  as  perhaps  also  are  their  owmers  ’  (pp.  12(1,  127). 

Hero  we  must  say  fannvoll  to  ^I.  CtK|norol,  which  wo  do 
with  sincere  thanks,  to  w  hich  perhaps  our  readers  w  ill  join  tludrs, 
for  the  pleasure  wdiicli  his  letters  have  given  us.  Sevtual  lethns, 
no  le.ss  intiTe.sting  than  those  from  which  we  have  quoU'd,  have 
l)oen  left  unnoticed  here,  and  idl  the  matter,  exce])ting  a  few’  lines, 
wliicli  ndated  to  architecture.  The  appiuidix  on  the  Iconography 
of  the  Immaculate  Concejdion  w’e  shall  perlnqis  notice  on  .some 
futun'  (Hvasion.  Meanwhile  we  repi'at  our  farewell,  only  a.ssiir- 
ing  our  rea^lers  that,  it  they  would  like  to  read  a  ])leasaut  hook 
on  Italy  and  art,  writtiui  in  good  French,  in  the  tone  ot  goinl 
.society,  alsumding  in  infiirmatioii,  im])ailial,  lively,  fairly  reasoned, 
yet  not  too  bulky  tor  the  autumn  vacation  or  tlie  winter  tiri*- 
siile,  they  will  not  mi.ss  their  mark  if  they  select  the  * 

A  )is  en  Ihilie  ’  of  M.  Coquorel. 
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III. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INFINITE.* 

'|)I1VSICS  and  Mctajiliysics,  allowing  a  certain  exteiiRioii, 
i  perhaps  laxity,  of  meaning  to  the  words,  may  he  taken  to 
include  the  entire  spliere  of  liuman  interests,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  sections  and  commanding  parties,  widely  (liverse  in 
inucli  more  than  numerical  proportion.  On  the  physical  or 
material  side,  all  men  alike  recognise  the  appeal  which  con¬ 
fronts  them,  and  welcome  it  with  instant  and  entire  sympathy. 
T1  le  practical  applications  of  science,  the  spread  of  commerce, 
new  openings  for  industrial  activity,  and  political,  civil,  and 
social  advancements,  belong  to  no  ]>arty  ;  they  interest  the  race, 
they  speak  home  to  every  life,  they  touch  what  is  palpable,  im¬ 
mediate,  and  indispensable.  On  the  metiiphysical  or  spiritual 
side,  there  are  those  who  care  and  strive  to  investigate  the 
primary  jirinciples  which  underlie  the  whole  of  individual  and 
social  existence,  the  ultimate  foundations  of  well-being,  for  the 
man  or  for  the  nation — who  seek  to  form  out,  not  a  })artial  but 
a  complete  and  just  view  of  the  relations  of  humanity,  and 
s])ringing  from  these,  of  its  worth,  capabilities,  duties,  .and  desti¬ 
nies,  and  tlie  connection  which  it  holds  not  with  the  present 
only,  but  with  the  future,  the  eternal,  the  divine, — individuals, 
in  shoit,  who  strive  to  jiierce  down  to  the  living  roots  of  spiritual 
being  and  char.acter,  to  truth  and  wisdom  and  essential 
morality,  and,  only  and  ever  in  subordination  to  these  and  upon 
them,  to  Lay  the  basis  of  .all  individual,  social,  and  national 
good.  Ihit  they  are  few^  comparatively,  always  have  ]>een  few, 
and  not  often  or  gre.atly  respected  by  their  fellows  ;  estim.ated, 
generally,  .as  so  much  curious,  useless  lumber,  mere  dreamers, 
visionaries,  theorists,  wasting  themselves  in  idle,  .airy  sjk'cu- 
lations,  th.at  can  have  only  .a  remote,  almost  in.ajipreciable 
bearing  on  real  life.  The  wonder  is,  th.at  though  few,  tliey  h.ave 
))ertinaciously  persisted  in  surviving  through  the  ages,  in  sjiite  of 
general  inditference  and  of  the  sp(‘cial  scorn  of  the  world’s 
]>r(fc(ic(tl  lieroes.  One  is  forced  to  think,  in  the  view  of  this 
marvellous  persistency,  th.at  there  mud  be  something  in  the 
dee])  (piestions  relating  to  being  .and  well-being,  to  the  awful 
mystery  of  life,  to  the  inexplorable  labyrinth  of  the  universe; 
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Rometliing  in  the  over-fruitless  oftort  to  interpret  the  One  and 
the  All,  and  in  the  everhisting  sj)hynx-riddle,  not  of  Ej^ypt  or 
India  or  Greece  alone,  hut  of  all  lands  and  of  all  times.  Tlnse 
questions,  never  fully  answered,  but  on  which  the  respnise 
of  fresh  and  soinetinies  hri^dit  gleams  of  light  falls,  9na.s/  jun'c 
a  j)erennial  as  well  iis  profound  attraction  for  humanity.  The 
secret  is,  that  they  either  consciously  stir  every  human  breast  now 
and  again,  or  are  capable  of  being  awakened  in  it,  and,  at 
bottom,  their  solution,  partial  though  it  be,  munt  he  felt  to  have 
more  to  do  than  is  acknowledged,  wdth  the  immediate  as  well  as 
ultimate  and  highest  good  of  man. 

The  age  in  which  we  live,  perhaps  more  tlian  any  foregoing 
teems  and  ferments  with  contiicting  and  crowding  interests  on  tlic 
physical  or  secular  side.  Trade,  commerce,  art,  science,  ])olitics, 
and  last,  not  least,  war,  with  all  its  hazards  and  its  horrors, 
are  claiming,  almost  compcdling  and  engrossing,  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  At  this  moment  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Rome,  America, 
are  the  centres  of  terrible  attraction,  around  which  cluster  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  or  fears  of  well-nigh  the  whole  civilised 
world,  waiting  the  upshot,  impossible  to  be  predicted,  of  the 
working  and  counter- working  of  priests  and  soldiers,  cabinets 
and  j)eoples.  In  the  midst  of  such  conditions,  what  enii 
reasonable  men  have  to  do,  it  is  asked,  with  })hilosoj)hies  of  the 
Infinite,  with  the  Unconditioned,  the  Ab.solute,  with  transcendental 
nu‘taj)hysics,  with  German  logic,  with  gossamer  theories  which 
the  first  breath  of  reality  would  blow  into  nothingness?  Is  it  less 
than  jwovoking  to  be  })estered  with  such  nonsense,  while  the 
first  necessities  of  actual  life  are  so  clamorous,  and  its  over¬ 
whelming  j)erplexities  and  ])erils  arc  crying  out  with  such 
urgency  for  all  the  ]>racticai  wisdom  ami  skill  and  available 
power  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? 

A  year  ago,  France,  with  an  army  of  30(),()0()  men,  went 
forth  to  do  mortal  battle  with  Austria  for  on  ideo.  The 
])retence  was  laughed  to  scorn,  perhaps  wdth  great  good  reason. 
But  the  question  is,  what  prince  or  nation  ever  went  to  war, 
except  for  an  idea?  Who,  of  men,  ever  did  anything,  great 
or  small,  good  or  bad,  except  impelled  by  an  idea?  The  idea, 
true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  lies  invisible,  but  sure  and  living 
beneath  all  movement ;  and  the  idea  (done  makes  the  movement 
what  it  is,  whether  estimated  in  the  scale  of  wisdom  or  of 
morality.  If  we  could  get  at  men’s  ideas,  and  at  the  power 
'ivitldu  which  constructs  ideas,  and  governs  the  ])rocess  of 
ideatiiui,  if  we  could  go  down  to  the  root  of  men’s  convictions 
and  motives,  it  we  could  confront  them  with  the  grand  ])rin- 
ciple  of  immutable  justice,  and  with  the  eternal  laws  of  truth 
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worsliippors  of  ])r((cfic(fhfy,  that  we  Jiad  Ijorein  (iiscovored  tlie 
surest,  aye,  and  the  sliortest,  patli  to  tlie  correction  of  the 
course  of  tlie  v.orld’s  atfairs.  Perha])s  those  discussions  in  the 
liii^her  pliilosopljy  wliich  are  scornfully  denounced  as  fertile  in 
lul^lhiiii^  hut  eni[‘ty  ahsti actions,  and  ht  only  for  a  kingdom 
i)\'  Soofees,  or  for  the  region  of  Utopia,  may  on  sounder  re- 
tlt‘ction  he  found  to  he  essentially  practical  and  ])n)ductive, 
for,  in  very  deed,  tliey  descend  to  the  inainsjuing  of  all 
action,  and  to  the  governing  laws  of  all  being.  The  investi- 
gition  of  the  highest  spiritual  truth,  and  of  the  fundamental 
priuciph‘s  of  right  and  wrong,  is  far  off,  as  is  thought,  f ix  m 
pia«-tical  life,  hut  lies  V(‘ry  near  to  the  common,  secular  interests 
of  society,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  social 
sy.stcin,  on  whieli  dcj)en<l  its  health,  its  })ower,  and  its  per¬ 
manence. 

It  is  very  notewortliy,  tliat  in  the  alniost  unexampled  ferment 
ami  huhl)uh  of  nations  in  this  age,  and  aniidst  all  the  excitement 
of  manifold  secular  trlumj>hs  and  j)ix)gress,  there  has  arisen 
simultaneously  a  temp(‘st  hardly  less  violent — like  a  strong 
umlor-ground  swell — in  the  deeper  region  of  abstract  thought  and 
of  j)hilosophical  impiiry.  The  age  of  French  commercial  trea¬ 
ties,  social  science  conterences,  iron-cased  sliips,  and  lUdian  and 
American  wars,  has  witnessed  the  resurrection  of  cpiestions  jis 
old  as  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Plato,  the  re-discussion  of 
the  profoundest  problems  of  metaphysics,  with  little  abatement 
of  the  ancient  energy  and  ardour.  The  sphere  is  limited,  it  is 
trm‘,  but  S(‘veral  causes  have  combined  to  widen  it  in  these 
years,  and  the  [uudurbation,  though  outside  the  circle  of  the  vast 
sicidar  inteux^sts  of  society,  has  bc'en  and  still  is  ])rofound.  In 
th(‘  interi'st  of  religious  truth,  sut)j)os(‘d  to  be  at  stake,  many  have 
been  forcibjy  attracted  to  subjects  wdiicb  otherwise  would  have  pos¬ 
sessed  for  thmn  no  charm,  and  for  the  study  of  which  they  were 
not  specially  fittixl,  either  by  their  information,  their  inUdlectual 
Jjower.s,  tli(‘ir  habits,  or  their  tastes.  Certaiidy,  not  with  un- 
mix(‘d  advantage,  the  higher  philosojdiy  has  been,  through  this 
Ciiuse,  marvellously  popularis(‘d,  if  we  may  not  say  degraikxl;  and 
bard,  technical  terms,  framed  to  denote  the  darkest  abstractions 
uf  logic,  “The  Unconditioned,”  “the  Absolute,”  “the  In- 
buit(‘,“  have;  come  into  use,  to  season  the  gossij)  of  drawing¬ 
rooms  and  boudoirs,  almost  to  compede,  in  current  value,  with 
tin?  K‘dg(‘rs  of  counting-houses,  and  with  the  weights  and  scides 
ot  traders’  shops. 

Dr.  Mansel — but  w  ithout  fault  of  his — has  maiidy  occasioned 
this  singular  result,  and  a  rapid  narrative  of  the  stejys  by  which 
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it  lias  1)0(‘U  r(‘a(‘h(‘(l,  ami  nf  the  recent  ceurst*  of  a  ]iliilosoj»lii(»,i 
controversy,  lofty  in  its  ttaiiis,  ami  nnsjK'akahly  inonu. litmus 
in  its  (‘ssential  iK^arinu^s,  lias  hecoine  almost  a  necessity,  and 
at  all  (‘Vents  may  he  helpful  to  general  readers,  in  ajipndatinir 
what  they  may  have  neither  inclination  nor  leisun*  to  comleiisi*  t'.ii- 
themselves.  The  Banijiton  L(‘etmv,  till  within  two  m*  tlirei' years 
aeo,  hml  usually  Ihh*!!  about  tlu*  dead(‘st  of  all  (l(‘ml  wid^lits  that 
fell  from  the  ]>ress.  The  amli(‘UCO,  attract(‘(l  hy  the  oral  dt-liveiv 
of  the  l(‘ctur(‘,  had  Ihh'U  usually  numhered  hy  units,  at  must 
hy  s(‘or(‘s,  and  th(‘se  not  always  wak(‘lul,  ]>erhaps  ofteiier  amlihlv 
asl(H*p.  But  Dr.  Mansel  had  deservedly  i;aim‘d  an  unwonted  rejiu- 
tation  in  ()xford.  (Amservativ'e  in  ])olitics,  orthodox  in  theoloi^w, 
and  able  and  painstaking' a.s  a  [)rof(‘ssor,  with  a  share'  (d‘  (‘iitliusiasm 
in  his  own  nature,  and  (‘aj>ahle  of  inspiring  this  siMitiimait  in  ether 
minds,  he  had  ga there ‘d  around  him  cage*r  disci jiU's  and  admirers. 
The  Bam])ton  Lecture',  for  onea',  was  liste'ued  to  by  crowdiii<f 
hundrt'ds  of  graduate's  and  umh'r-graduate's.  The'  pulpit  w;is 
conve'i'te'd  into  the'  ] irofessoi’s  chair,  the'  watcdiwords  of  tln*eleev 
were'  e'xchangi'd  tor  the  te'chnie'al  forms  of  transc(‘mh'ntal  h“'ie, 
at  the  s;ime  time  that  a  ce'rtain  ha])|>y  lucidity  and  fn'i'  (h‘clam:i- 
ti<»n,  combined  with  oe'e'asional  ]K‘riods  of  full-ronnde'd  ele(pieiK*e, 
re'Iieve'd  and  enlivened  the  dulle'st  of  the  auditois. 

It  w;is  a  striking  success,  and  it  was  followe'd  by  a  triumph 
still  gre'ater,  on  the  application  of  the  severe'!*,  ('luedal  tc'st  of  the 
public  pre'ss.  The  sale  of  the  volume  on  ‘The  Limits  of  Iveli- 
gious  Thought,’  is  without  ]>arallel,  we  lielievt',  in  tlu'  history  e't 
me'taphy.sical  lite'rature.  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  ‘  I )ise*ussi(Mis 
on  Philosophy,  e'vc.,’  notwithstanding  the'  Kuropean  imputation  oi 
its  autlmr,  rivalh'd  only  by  that  of  C^ulsin,  afte'i*  twi'lve  years  or 
more',  is  yet  in  its  se'e'oml  celition.  ’i’he>  Bampton  Lce*tun‘,  after 
not  very  many  months,  hael  sold  to  the  e'xtent  of  seve'ial 
thoiKaml  ce>pies.  Some'thing  in  this  ivsnlt,  ('C'rtainly,  is  due'  to 
the*  ea<(*,  the*  luminous  thnv,  anel  the  freepiently  [lopular  east  <‘t 
the  style!;  som(‘thing  to  tlie  erccnsional  ehiepience,  anel  the*  almost 
impas'iieuie'el  ve'he'memce  e»f  the  writing  ;  but  much  ineu'e*  te>  the* 
ieh'a — for  which,  however,  there  wjis  but  sleneler  femmlatieeu, 
thenigh  it  w:us  wieh'ly  circulated  anel  accepteel — that  an  ace*e>m- 
plishe'el  metaphysician  ami  schedar  liael  succeeeleel  in  a  thing 
never  before  atteanpte'd,  in  making  the  }n’e>founelest  leigkal 
abstractieuis  intelligible  to  the  common  umlerstamling.  Da  this 
grounel,  mainly,  We'st-end  circle's,  ambitienis  of  a  nove'l  ami  iTUe* 
tinge  e)t  blue',  were  e'nra[)tuivel  with  the  j)hile)se)j)hy  ut  the' 
Infinite  anel  its  e‘le*epient  e‘X]>e>siten*.  From  we'st  to  (*ast  the* 
e'uthusiasm  spre'ael,  lhe>  talk  e've'rywhe're* — just  as  if  it  hael  he'e'U 
a  newly  elise'e>ve‘re‘d  dye*  for  tinting  the  fle)we'rs  e»f  spring-bouuots. 
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ora  f;u<;]iionnMe  novelty  in  tlio  drapery  line — was  of  *tlie  Uncon¬ 
ditioned,’ ‘  the  Ahsidute  and  the  hook,  from  a  success,  hecamea 
rage.  Last  of  all,  ‘ ’fin'  ’rimes,’  ever  faithful  to  its  chosen  vo¬ 
cation,  and  consul tin^i,^,  as  it  always  does,  its  ou/^  h^ospel,  the 
tiniex,  ‘took  u[)  the  wondrous  tale,’  and  in  an  article  of 
extraordinary  cleviTuess  and  powcT  and  finish,  crowned  Dr. 
Mansol  with  the  Olympic  chaplet,  and  sent  him  forth  ‘the 
con(|nering  hero’  of  the  day. 

But  whore  was  the  culpahility  in  all  this,  are  wo  asked  ?  We 
answer  at  once.  Nowhere.  We,  at  all  events,  are  attaching  hlame 
to  no  one,  hut  sinijily  descrihing  events  os  thei/  oevurmi  Li'ast 
(.fall  can  the  slighti'st  fault  he  found  with  Dr.  ^Mansel.  lie  was 
all  the  while,  not  an  actor,  l)uta  passive  instrunumt  in  the  liands 
()f  oth(*rs,  iind  meiel^  accept(‘d  C(m(liti()ns  which  were'  imp(.st‘don 
him,  not  chosen  hy  him  ;  conditions  withal  which  multitudes 
without  a  tithe  ot  his  high  merit  have  wedcomed  with  jiassionate 
oageriK'ss.  W  here  shall  we  lind  the  man,  Avho  would  refuse  thmn, 
NNoie  they  within  liis  rc‘ach  ?  At  the  same  time  w’e  must 
tirinly  jm.test,  that  in  all  this  there  was  no  reliahle  evidtaice  of 
the  soundiu‘ss  of  a  ])hilosophy  or  of  the  merits  of  a  philosojihical 
work.  A\  hen  public  opinion — especially  in  a  case  like  this,  in 
which  the  general  public  is  utterly  incomjiet^mt  to  judge — takes 
the  character  of  an  epidemic  enthusiasm,  de]H‘nd(‘nce  upon  it  is 
toihidden  by  sober  reason.  It  is  possibhj  that  such  opinion 
Ik'  just,  just,  l)ut  the  chanc(*s  are  considcu'able  that  it 

\  h  <il tOj^c  t h L  i ,  or  in  gr(‘at  part,  erroneous  ;  and  at  all  evcuits 
the  (juestion  of  real,  substantial  merit  is  left  wdiolly  mnh'cidi'd. 

Ot  the  causes  which  consjiired  to  create  that  (‘iithusiasm  of 
popularity — tor  ,sifch  is  the  correct  phrase',  strange  as  it  may 
S(‘em  in  relation  to  a  professedly  metaphysical  wa.rk — w  ith  Avliicli 
the  Volume  on  ‘din*  Limits  ot  Rtdigiousd’hought ’  wais  w'i*lconu*d, 
the  nn.st  jmwertul  beyond  (juestion  was  the  all  but  unanimous 
verdict  in  its  favour  pronounc(‘(l  by  the  religious  press.  To  a 
ooker-on,  not  touched  by  the  spreading /’//ror,  it  was  something 
ludicrous  to  watch  the  eager  haste  with  which  religious  news- 
pa  }>jrs,  magazine.s,  and  review^s,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  follow'ed 
Ijolbniell — ourselves,  with  shame  wc  confess  it,  no  bettor  than 
the  re.st,  perliaps  in  some  uinvoithy  points  even  worse — the  only 
seeming  to  be,  who  should,  in  most  itvlunifed  t^'rms,  (^xtol 
A  he  Limits,’  &c.,  and  wIka,  with  the  coole.st  impertinence,  should 
pooh-pofdi  any  stray  attmnpt,  from  other  (piarters,  at  adverse 
criticism.  Common  as  the  poor  story  i.s,  it  is  so  tnu^  in  this 
f;vse,  and  .so  (‘xactly  fitting  to  the  fact,  that  wa>  must  rehearse 
lh(*  hurried  jjroeession  of  the  religious  critic.s,  one  after 
another,  rushing  into  print  and  into  praise,  })V’  all  the  world, 
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was  like  nothing  so  much  as,  a  flock  of  sha^p  esca])ing  over 
a  fence,  througli  some  gap  they  liad  just  discovered.  First 
one  summons  courage  to  mount,  look  timidly  around  for  a 
moment,  and  pressed,  from  behind,  to  leap;  and  then,  as  sure 
as  fate,  another  and  another  and  another  leap  and  follow,  till, 
to  the  hist  unit,  they  are  all  fairly  over  in  the  coveted  Held, 
hardly  knowing  well,  for  a  time,  what  to  make  of  thenis(‘lves. 
Nor  must  it  l)e  omitted  that  sheep,  not  being  by  nature  sil- 
tant  animals,  their  attem]>ts  in  this  kind  are  something  like 
the*  dance  of  the  bear,  very  awkward,  clumsy,  and  provocative 
of  hearty  laughter — between  which,  and  diverse  intermeddlings 
with  transcendental  ]diih>sophy,  who  likes  may  draw  a  nut  un- 
i‘difving  parallel. 

Public  rumour  hints,  that  behind  the  scenes  of  the  review- 
department,  as  of  the  theatre,  one  is  not  likely  to  he  insjured 
with  very  t‘xalted  notions  of  humanity.  It  may  be  so,  but 
we  are  little  privy  to  the  secrets  of  either  paradise,  and  if 
we  were,  we  are  not  dis})ost‘d  to  treachery.  We  deal  only 
with  what  is  above-board,  and  found  our  convictions  only  on 
what  is  ])atent  to  universal  observation.  Considering  the  pro¬ 
foundly  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject  which  was  in  (piestion, 
demanding,  even  for  its  comprehension  at  all,  })rotracted  and 
severe  study,  we  may  ])erhaps  venture  to  say,  that  such  an 
example  of  the  game,  ‘  Follow  your  leader,*  in  which  the  blind 
instinct  of  imitation  is  alone  exercised,  and  such  a  mere  revor- 
beration  of  th(*  cuckoo  notes  of  unintelligent  praise,  have  not 
othm  been  witnessed,  as  in  the  religious  reviews  of  Dr.  ^lan- 
sel’s  volume.  But  worse  still,  we  do  think  that  these  reviews, 
with  few  exceptions,  exhibited  much  ignorance,  incompetence, 
and  blundi'riug,  an  assumption  of  knowledge  with  ])ainful  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  want  of  it,  and  a  claim  to  authority  without 
ground  to  sustain  it. 

It  is  .said  that  young  ministers  are  the  chief  employes  in 
the  review  ilepartment  of  the  religious  pre.ss.  We  are  coni- 
]Mdled  to  (piestion  the  tact :  chiefly  because,  as  on  the  late 
occa.sion,  real  ability^  and  delicate  feeling  and  good  taste  are 
so  often  wanting.  It  would  be  well,  as  judge — it  would 

be  an  omen  of  great  signific«ance  and  promise — were  ministers, 
in  the  early  years  of  their  official  course,  ministers  of  ability 
and  modesty,  to  occujiy  them.selves  more  than  they  do  with  the 
ndigioiis  pr(‘ss.  ^\o  not  only  .share  not  at  all  in  the  ground¬ 
less  jealousy  and  susjiicion  of  the  rising  ministry,  but  we  hold 
that  they  ar(‘  the  very  men  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
peri(Hlical  ndigioiis  literature  of  the  day.  Studious  and  well-ap* 
]>ortioned  commerce  with  it  is  not  incompatible  wdth  fidelity  to 
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their  proper  clerical  duties,  Imt  is  fittc‘d  to  rcuider  the  discharj^e 
of  tliese  duties  more  enlightened  and  more  etiective  ;  and  tlien 
their  sympathy  with  the  age  is  sure  to  be  more  genial  and  more 
tnie  than  that  of  older  persons,  whose  character  may  have  already 
si'ttled  down  into  the  mould  of  an  earlier  period.  But  young,  and 
indeed,  old  ministers,  ought  not  to  forgi't  that  one  of  the  digni¬ 
fying  graces  of  character  at  any  period  of  life,  and  one  of  the  best 
companions  of  learning  and  scholarship,  is  mod(‘sty.  Easy  and 
otf-hand  dealing  with  subjects  whicli  we  have  not  conscientiously 
studied,  perhaps  not  studii‘d  at  all,  pretentiousness  and  assumed 
familiarity  with  res])ected  names,  are  utterly  dishonourable,  if 
not  also  criminal  in  the  worst  sense. 

Out  of  the  entire  number  of  religious  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  reviews,  we  are  aware  of  only  four  who,  earlier  or  latm*, 
were  strong  enough  to  breast  the  furious  current  of  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  utter  an  emphatic  No,  in  n‘))ly  to  the  popular  verdict, 
and  to  ado})t  an  adverse  line  of  criticism — The  London  Revien\ 
The  Chridian  Sjuicfotor,  The  Xoncon  fin'mist^iUM]  The  Freomin. 
The  earliest  sound  of  dissent  came  from  The  London  Review, 
the  quarterly  organ  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  acquaint(‘d  with  this  jK'riodical  do  not  need  to  be  told  of 
the  ability  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  But  its  position — if  we 
rightly  understand  it — in  relation  to  the  higher  ])hilosophy  nui- 
ders  it  of  immense  value  in  these  days.  We  belii‘ve,  that  in  this 
res])ect,  among  the  larger  literary  organs  on  the  evangelical  side 
of  (  ’hristianity,  itstamls  all  but  alon(‘.  8o  far  as  we  have  had  the 
means  of  judging,  no  tampering  with  first  principles  will  be  found 
initspages,  no  pandering  tothegroundless  j(‘alousi(\s  of  an  unint(‘lli- 
gent  orthodoxy,  and  no  cribbing  and  cabining  of  the  spirit,  (dther 
of  religious  or  of  ])hilosophical  investigation.  Itsaim  is  elevating 
and  expansive  ;  a  love  of  truth,  lead  to  where  it  may,  and  a  tone 
ot  thorough  honesty  and  eariu'stness,  piTvade  its  discu.ssions  ;  the 
spirit  of  a  true  ])hiloso])hy  ins])ires  it,  and,  amidst  the  modified 
sensationalism,  the  really  materialistic  tcaidencies,  and  the  timid 
tinkering  and  patch-work  of  much  of  our  so-calh*d  religious 
literature.  The  London  Review,  as  w(‘  judg(‘,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  Divine  intuitions  of  the  soul,  the  ]U'imitive  utterances  of 
reason  and  conscience. 

There  was  some  ground,  at  tir.st  sight  very  plausible  ground, 
for  the  course  already  pointed  out,  which  was  taken  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  ])ress  generally.  Dr.  Mansel  was  the  avow(‘d  champion  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  He  professed  to  combat  Hationalism — 
iiicaning  Infidelity  in  its  last  extreme — to  conduit  and  to  compier  it 
on  its  own  ground,  and  with  its  own  weapons.  He  attempted  to 
prove  that  all  unaided  thought  on  tlie  subject  of  a  G(m1  necessn- 
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rily  n‘Siiltc‘(l  only  in  otulloss  c<)ntm<lictions,  tVoni  whicli  iieitlior 
Atlioisin,  nor  Pantlioisin,  nor  lljitionalisin  o}K*nLHl  a  tVom 

Nvliicli  there  was  ahsohitely  no  rc*fii;^a‘  at  all,  (( n/ftrlo  ir. 
was  slmt  up  to  faith,  shut  uj)  to  tlie  discoveries  of  ivvi'iation,  hv 
the  utter  powerlessness  and  liclplessness  of  the  nature  with  wliidi 
his  Creator  had  endowed  him.  Tlie  reasoning  was  s:ii(l  to  he 
iinanswerahle,  and  not  to  swear  by  Dr.  ^lansel  was  to  l>e  hostile  to 
flnistianity.  Such  a  wea|>>n  against  sce'pticisni  as  tlu'  ilanipton 
Lecture  had  never  before  been  produced.  It  was  iir(‘sistihlc. 
Nationalism,  Pantheism,  and  Atheism  had  now  nothing  Irt'l  to 
them  but  to  lie  down  and  die  in  silence,  and  own  thcms^'lves 
annihilated.  With  bittm*  sori*owMt  is  coiife.s.sed  that  th(‘  orthodox, 
with  few  distinguishi'd  exce[)tions,  were  ])ossessed  with  an  nneon- 
trollal)le  .and  inconsiderate  rapture.  ‘  Have  yen  seiai  our  chnm- 
pion  ?  Have  you  rea<l ///c  book  ?  It  is  glorious — unanswiaahK* 
— (‘V(‘ryb(Mly  says  so.  Jt  utterly  demolishes  every  form  iiili- 
(hdity,  loaves  it  nothing,  iibsiduUdy  notliing,  to  stand  ujion.’ 

T1h‘  plaudits  of  reviewers,  week  afUa*  week,  and  month  aftor 
month,  were  almost  literally  a  le-enacting  of  tln^  }>art  (d*  Shylook 
in  ‘'The  Merchant  of  Venici'.’  One  crii*d  out,  ‘A  J)ani(‘l  come 
to  judgment  !  yea,  a  Daniel!  Oh,  wise  young  judg(‘,  how  1  do 
liomuir  th(‘e  !’  Another  folhoved,  ‘  ^lost  revei’end  doctor!  Most 
learmsl  judge  !’  A  third,  waiipt  in  admiring  astonishnuait,  hr(>ke 
torth  suddenly,  ‘  Oh  nobh*  judge  !  Oh  most  excelhmt  young  man!’ 
and  a  fourth,  unable  to  repress  the  swelling  w’omh  r,  exclaimed, 
‘Oh  wise  and  upright  judgid  how'  much  moix*  (d(l(*r  art  tlmn  than 
thy  looks!’  ]hit  Shyloek's  (‘xultingadmiraliini  was  sud-leiily  and 
baritically  silencxsl.  H(‘  was  caught  in  his  own  trap.  The 
pound  of  th'sli  could  not  lx*  (*ut  out  of  tlie  Christian’s  ])rc‘ast 
without  blood — (Hid  not  (me  drop  of  blood  u\(s  hi  the  corf  rod. 
And  Dr.  ^lansel  !  his  argument  ma}^  have  annihilated  Ration¬ 
alists,  Panthei>ts,  and  Atlieists,  but  what,  il  it  has  also,  hy  the 
si\me  token,  anni]nlat(‘d  himself?  It  may  be  that  Hr.  Manscl 
among  tlu'  Rationalists  is  another  Samson  among  the  Pldlistinos, 
a  vtaitable  hero,  a  mighty  giant  wdio  lx)ws  w’ith  all  his  strength, 
and  brings  dow  n  the  liouse  of  Dagon  on  the  heads  id  the  uncir- 
cumciseil  ;  but  what  if  the  hero  himself  also  has  perished,  and 
it  his  mangled  and  lifeless  body  be  found  under  the  hea])S  ol  hb 
slain  enemies? 

I  or  some  time  a  strong  ri'action  has  set  in  .against  the  reasonings 
the  conclusions,  and  thi‘  whole  spirit  and  .aim  id  the  Vidiime  on  the 
‘Limits  (d  Ri'ligious  Phought.’  TIic  iHsactiou  is  rapidly  extiauling 
its  r.ange  .and  deepening  its  forc(‘.  Once  and  again  the  h<»ok 
has  Kyn  di'alt  with  on  its  merits,  taken  to  pieces  by  a  rigorous 
.in.d\ si> ,  .nnl,  as  an  argumentition,  has  l>een  show  n  to  Ik*  IkiscIcss 
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(lio  as  \v(‘  lu'liovn,  of  tho  author’s  protonnd  desire  and  aim — 
vorv  |H‘rilous  to  tlu‘  interests  of  Cliristianity.  The  number  is 
steadilv  ,L;ro\vin^^^  of  thouL^litfid  p(‘rso!is  eomjx'tent  to  jud;^e,  who 
liavc  arrived  at  the*  delilnTate  eonvietion,  which  some  were 
venturous  enough  to  ex})ress  from  tlie  outs(‘t,  that  tbo  Bampton 
L(‘ctiire  is  not  only  fallacious,  but  is  fraui,dit  with  the  oravest 
<lan,i;er.  Only  the  first  Hash  from  tin*  (dectric  cloud  has  just  shot 
forth,  in  the  ‘  Essays  and  lleviinvs.’  Despotic  r(‘pr(‘ssion  creates 
lawless  rebound.  Men  irl//  )U)t  be  forcibly  ludd  down,  and 
cliainctl,  and  crushed.  JIand  them  over  to  pi(‘scriptiv(*  authority 
and  to  hlind  faith,  and  sooner  or  later  flaw  will  infallibly  assert 
their  manhood,  it  may  b(‘,  l)y  some  outrageous  and  terrible 
tokiui. 

l)r.  Mansel’s  uncommon  ei-udition,  in  his  own  (K'partment,  is 
acknowledged  univc'rsally  ;  his  (‘Xtmisive  ae(piaintanc(*,  esjx'cially 
with  th(‘  history  and  the  course'  of  tin'  S(deuce  of  logic,  and  with 
till'  ?)o//cr/o/.s',  in  di'tail,  inchuh'd  uinh'r  the  word  philosophy  ;  his 
practisi'd  power,  (‘xpertness,  and  acuteness  as  a  logician,  and  the 
felicity,  and  ch'arness,  and  sometimes  (‘lo(|U(‘nt  fervour  and  force 
of  his  writing,  an'  indisputable.  But  with  all  tliis,  it  is  now  p(‘r- 
ceiv(‘d  hy  many,  that  he  is  not  in  tin' highest  sense  a  philosopher, 
hut  is  wanting  to  a  certain  extent  in  true  ])hilos(»phic  spirit  and 
geniiis,  in  compn'ln'usion  ainl  fn'C'dom  of  mind,  and  in  genuine 
argunn'iitative  ])ower — that  power  which  di'als  little  in  p(‘tty 
details  and  in  mere'  word-strokes,  but  seiz(*s  on  grand,  massive', 
fuiidaim'utal  ])rincij»l(‘s.  Itan*ly  in  his  |)ages  do  you  come  on 
what  is  jdiilosophically  nobli',  elevating,  inspiring,  suggestive, 
CR'ativi',  radiant  with  light  from  anu])p(*r  re'gion,  like' a  sunbc*am 
from  the  true'  he'ave'u.  Jbire'ly  doe'S  In'  so  sjx'ak  as  to  wake  up 
and  stimulate  the  hunge'ring  sjurit  of  iinpiirv,  tln^  ele'Op  love  and 
longing  f(>r  truth.  11  is  influene'e  teuids  rathe'i*  to  de'])re'ss,  to  chill, 
almost  to  emase'ulate'.  He  e've*r  a|>j)e‘ars  as  one  who  has  himse'lf 
guiti'  mastered  the  legion  over  Avhich  he  presides,  and  is  epiite 
satisfu'd,  is  troubled  with  no  epiestions,  in  that  re'gion,  whicli  he 
cann(»t  answe'r,  and  has  eudy  to  te'll  you,  somewhat  imperiously, 
whe*re  you  may  go,  and  whe're  you  iiof  go.  But  his  is  ne)t 

the  free,  cx])ansive,  fearless  soul,  kindling  with  nedile  enthusiasm, 
ainl  cln'e*ring  on  otlu'rs  to  ascend  along  with  him,  V'ifh  hold  ytd 
revennd  that  tlie'v  may  gain  a  wieh'r  prospe'eit,  bre'athe  a 
pure*r  air,  and  be  ne'i  ve'd  for  yi't  hardier  and  more*  daring  ('fforts. 

And  now  to  the' serious  busine'.ss  of  this  papc'r!  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  b(‘e‘n  ke*pt  in  abeyance  till  tnov,  by  no  me'ans  witlnuit 
dt'sign.  'rin*  inneu'cnt  ]>m'pose'  has  b(‘(‘n  te>  pre'-cre 'ate*  .some  small 
nge'ie'st  in  an  unattrae*tive*  subje'ct,  and  to  throw  ujMUi  it  a  sent  of 
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anticipative  light,  in  the  absence  of  ^vhic]l,  it  lias  hi^n  judged 
many  of  the  readers  of  ‘The  Eclectic,^  in  common  with  n-adm 
in  general,  might  not  he  dis]X)sed  or  ])repared  to  Ixstow  thv 
atUaition  which  may  be  demanded  from  tliem. 

^Ir.  Calderwood's  ‘  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite ' — a  si^coikI 
edition,  lint  so  mncli  enlarg(‘d  and  altered  as  to  ])e  virtual] v  a 
new^  book — is  tlie  latest  anssver  wdiich  has  issn(‘d  from  tlie  ]nvss 
to  Dr.  Mansel,  and  in  certain  points  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
We  have  read  this  volume,  from  beginning  to  end,  ofteiier  than 
once  or  twice,  have  examined  it  with  all  the  care  and  impartiality 
we  could  command,  and  without  any  hesitation  judge  it  to  ho  a 
masterly  and  a  modest  production,  showing  tlu*  delic;tcv  of  true 
worth  and  the  reticence  of  real  strength,  which  needs  not  ami  will 
not  descend  to  parade. 

Ijooking,  first  of  all,  to  the  mere  dre.ss  and  style  of  the  ]>iecc, 
we  notice  an  occasional  redundancy,  a  want  of  condensation,  a 
circuitous  insU‘ad  of  a  direct  and  short  form  of  ex]>ression,  \vhi(‘h 
subtracts  somewhat  from  the  idea  of  robust  vigour.  But,  all  in 
all,  it  is  uncommonly  simple,  transparently  clear,  an  nnpn'ten- 
tious  nuHlel  of  calm,  philosophical  writing,  in  which,  so  far  as 
such  a  subjcK't  can  be,  it  in  brought  down  to  thoughtful  atti  nlion 
and  t4)  ordinary  (‘ducated  intelligence. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  ])arts  which  make  up 
this  able  treatise,  their  collocation,  siijuence,  and  strnctnn*,  it* 
these  Ciinnot  lie  vindicated — and  they  cannot — on  tin*  strict, 
principles  of  logic,  it  must  Ik*  remembered  that  the  nec(‘ssitics 
involved  in  tJte  nature  of  a  reply  may  have  comjielhMl  the 
author,  insti‘ad  of  forming  a  rigid  order  for  himself,  to  a(‘(*cpt 
the  order  imposed  by  his  antagonists.  We  account  in  this  way 
for  that  want  of  accuracy  and  precision  of  arrang(*ment  which  is 
manitt‘st  from  the  mere  headings  of  the  successive  chapti'rs. 
‘Chapter  1.  Statement  of  tin.*  Qu(*stion.  II.  Belief  in  the 
Existence  of  One  Infinite  Being.  Ill.  The  Province  ol  Faith 
as  relat(*d  to  that  of  Knowledge.  IV.  Examinati(‘n  <'l  Sir 
William  Ilamilt4>n’s  Distinction  of  tlu*  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
\,  The  Characteristics  of  Knowledge  and  Thought,  as  hearing 
on  this  Subject.  VI.  'Time  .ami  S]»ace.  VII.  Tie*  Knowhalge 
of  the  Infinite  as  First  Cause.  VIII.  Tlu*  Knowledge  oi  the 
Infinite  Bving  its  Mor.al  (h)vi‘rnor.  1  X.  The  Know  uMigt*  of  the 
Infinite  Being  a^s  the  flbji'ct  of  Worship.  X.  'Flu*  Ti‘stinu>nv 
of  Scri]iture  concerning  M.an’s  Knowh'dgi*  of  tlu*  Infinite. 
XI.  Concluding  St^itements.’  If  it  In*  demamhul  by  tlu*  canons 
of  sound  criticism,  in  order  to  the  perfection  (»f  a  w'ritt(‘n  work,— 
to  the  }X'rfi‘ction,  in(h*ed,  of  any  creative  edort,  as  of  ]iainting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture, — that  it  be  a  united,  wisely-arranged, 
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svminetricjil  whole,  answering  in  its  idea  to  the  foundation, 
tiie  orderly  superstnicture,  and  the  oo])ing  roof  of  a  building, 
or  to  the  liise,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  the  chapters 
we  have  (pioti‘d  do  not  seem  to  meet  this  demand.  There  is  no 
obvious  s(‘ries  and  succession  in  the  subj('cts,  no  ])erce])tihle 
interdependence  and  connection  one  with  another.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  si‘parate  chapter,  we  have  found,  on  close  exami¬ 
nation,  no  want  of  order — the  very  reverse.  Each  is  discusstal 
carefully,  patiently,  with  logical  consi'cutiveness  and  thorough¬ 
ness;  hut  the  separate  subjects  do  not  seem  to  flow  out  of  and 
into  one  another.  They  oppeor — (wen  much  more  than  they 
ri'allv  are — miscellaneous  and  isolati'd,  all  essentially  Ix'aring  on 
the  general  themi',  but  not  folhoving  on(‘  another  from  any 
nee(‘ssity  of  their  nature,  which  mak(‘s  oiui  third  and  anoth(*r 
fourth,  rather  than  fifth  or  sixth,  not  issuing  as  from  ii  true 
higinning  onward  in  orderly,  logical,  necessary  stMpnuice,  to 
a  close'  which  fitly  completes,  com])acts,  and  crowns  tlu'  whole. 
Jt  would  he  unjust,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  im]uite  this  as  a, 
fault  to  the  author,  when  In'  may  have*  be‘e‘n,  ])robably  was,  com- 
])elled  to  ado])t  the*  course  wdiie'h  he*  has  take*!!.  But  it  atfe*e*ts 
the  charae'te'r  e)f  the*  be)ok,  the  fore*e  of  the*  impression  it  may 
make  on  general  ivaders,  and  its  merit  as  a  production,  a  unity, 
a  w  hole. 

The  ge'iieral  exe*cution  of  Mr.  Calde*rwood’s  w'ork,  including  the 
e'xte'iit  e)f  acepiaintance  shown  with  the*  vaiious  brane*he*s  of  the^ 
8uhje‘e*t,  skill  in  the*  use  of  mat(*rials,  compre*he‘nsion  e)f  the* 
])ositie)ns  to  be  made  out,  and  logical  an<l  argume*ntative*  jaeve'r, 
as  we*ll  as  facility  anel  felicity  eef  illustratieui,  is  marke*d  by 
excellence*  of  no  ce)mmon  kind,  and  without  the*  le*ast  taint  e>f 
])rete*nc(\  .lle*re  and  there',  perhaps,  as  oe*e*asie)nally  in  (diapte*rs 
VIII.  IX.  and  X.  we  me'e*t  with  something  apprejaching  te)  e*e)m- 
luonplace,  as  if  the  author  we're  giving  out  nse‘el-up  thoughts,  in 
stere*otyj)e‘el  forms,  wanting  the*  stanij)  e)f  fre‘shne*ss  anel  indi¬ 
viduality.  But  the  prevailing  Jind  ve'iy  strong  impression  e*ie'ate*el 
is  (|uite'  the  re'verse  e)f  this.  We*  fe*e*l  that  we*  are*  in  e*ontae*t 
with  a  man  whe>  is  fullv  e*nde)W'e'el  fe)r  the*  task  to  W’hich  he*  has 
se*t  himself.  (.)r  if  in  any  case?  e*ithe*r  his  eiuelitieui  is  wanling, 
or  the  argument  halts,  it  is  patent  ;  there  is  ne)  atte*mpt  at 
ce»nce*alment,  no  ])re*te‘nding  te)  what  he?  has  not,  a!id  ne)  e'live'lop- 
ing  hi!nself  in  the?  tog  of  high-se)Ui!di!ig  a!id  !!!ime*aning  ve‘rbiage*. 
but  most  fre*([ue*ntly  his  ste*])  falte*!s  not  at  all,  his  t!*e*ad  is  sti'o!ig, 
tinn,  assure'd  ;  anel  me)de*stly  co!)tieli!ig  in  hirnse*lf  anel  in  the* 
streaigth  e)f  the*  cause  he  has  take*!!  up,  he  shi!ks  no  ])oi?it  th.at 
hea!s  on  the  eliscussion,  anel  he  spare's  no  ])ai!is.  'riioronghness, 
exhaustiveness,  is  the  ejuality  which  htly  elescribes  Mr.  (Vileler- 
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W(M)d’s  troatinoiit  of  lii.s  subject,  both  in  its  (lct:nls  jnul  ns  a 
^vllole.  }le  k‘av(*s  no  cornor  nnvisitod,  no  ([iicstion  niitourli(«<i. 
You  may  1h‘  satisfiod  or  not  with  the  result,  hut  at  li'ast  tluiv 
has  Km  no  ignorant  or  careless  neglect,  no  slovoiily  ha>t(‘,  and 
no  supialieial  iinhecility  wluTe  ])atient  labour  was  i\  ijuiml. 

In  one  man)  point,  we  shall  by  and  Im*  attianpt  to  show  that 
the  aixument  of  this  admirable  volume,  in  our  jiah^niont,  fails. 
But  even  here,  we  reeo^i^nise  the  authors  ingenuity  and  acutt'- 
ness,  and  the  strength  of  his  analytical  as  well  as  syntlutical 
faculty.  Altogether,  throughout,  we  meid,  again  and  again,  with 
strikiiig  8])ecimens  of  calm  and  succc'ssful  argunn'iitatinn,  ninl 
amongst  theS(*  may  be  singled  out  the  ])ortion  of  Cdiapter  IV.,  from 
p.  1(>2  to  p.  177,  which  deals  with  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  dis¬ 
tinction  betwi'cn  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute.  It  is  patient, 
thorough,  entindy  successful.  Still  more  emj)liati(‘ally  W(‘  ]M>iiit 
to  the  jmssage  in  fliapter  YII.,  from  ]>.  o4()  to  p.  .*)7(),  contain¬ 
ing  an  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Causality,  tin*  fundamental 
vice  in  the  great  Sctdtish  ])hiloso]»h(T’s  systcan,  the  pioper  root 
t)f  whaU'Ver  in  it  is  erroneous.  Tin?  examination  is  searching, 
si‘vere,  and  logically  unassailable  ;  the  argument  is  sustained 
throughout  with  gr(*at  success;  we  hold  it  to  bi‘  unanswi'rahlc 
aiul  thonmghly  triumphant.  A  happy  liddance  it  is  to  have 
swi'pt  away  this  imposing  but  fallacious  thcMn-y  ;  and  as  ha|t|fy 
is  th(‘  result  that  wi‘  can  again  fall  back  with  contidmicc*  on  the 
primitiv(‘  intuition,  ‘that  for  every  finite  existence  there  must  lie 
u  cause! 

Air.  Calderwood  deals  no  less  eiVectively  with  Dr.  Alansi'l. 
Th(‘  jdain,  straightforward,  annihilating  jiroccss  which  In*  con- 
tlucts  wIkmi  exposing  what  he  jmlges  to  be  the  nunn'rous  tal- 
lacit‘s,  Ci>ntradicti<nis,  and  daiiLTerous  orroi's  of  that  distinguislied 
writer,  it  would  not  be  I'asv  to  match  in  philo.sojdiical  contro- 
ver.sy.  It  any  of  our  readers  have  bc‘('n  disposal  to  confnh*  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  book  on  the  ‘Limits  of  Ihdigioiis  Thought, 
whethm*  on  the  ground  of  logic  or  on  the  ])roader  ground  et 
philosophy,  we  can  promise,  su])]>osing  tlumi  to  Ik‘  candid  and 
capabh‘  ot  tully  (‘om])rehending  the  argunumts,  that  their  faith 
will  Ih‘  thoroughly  shaken  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Calderwood s 
reply.  1  he  jiatient  skill,  the  acuteness,  and  the  triumphant  force 
of  such  ])assagi*s  as  those  from  ])aire  181  to  LU),  27o  t<>  -7h, 

:17(>  to  87lh  407  to  418,  4:l:rto  48t;,  481  to  4S(;,and  manv others 
bcsidt‘s,  tow,  it  any,  candid  and  compident  ]»ersons  will  find 
themselves  able  to  resist.  It  is  due  to  Air.  Cahha  wood  to  add. 
that  while  broadly  putting  huwanl  his  own  convictions  and 
arguments,  h(‘  in'vm*  tads  in  tlcscrw'd  iwspi'ct  to  Dr.  Alanst*!.  and 
in  till*  di‘i‘per  sentiment  of  revi'ri'iice  for  JSir  William  llainilioii. 
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viowo.-,  of  og.nu  ''t;  ’  „t-  Uu>  ‘  l.iinits,’  &c.,  luhnit-s  of 

miUtorol  cotiiM'  tl  •  jj.(i,(or\vooaniay!uloi)tau  intor- 

,,V..o.a,  iaun;i.votat.o,  ^ .  ni  ^ 

IV  .lo  not  say  oi  flanlv  lu  _  ^  ^  j„.,,„ns  cliavgo.  Re- 

;"' :;:i';:;:w:.i  “is,  .... 

, «',:;;;  S';S'l.':;;.';:;  „..  'I:::. » 

nmcli  those  tonns,  oi  th  J  1  ^  turned,  .-vikI  the 

us..sa..aaiM>la'atums  o  ^N  Kh^  supposed  to  eon-luet,  are 

coiielusious  to  wiiuh  t  uy  '.  ^  j  I  l,.,ve  a  most  important, 

..,.ly  of  higl.  all  earn..stness,  desire- 

praetieal,  religious  lieaimg,  n^ake  the 

it  is  auoth.a-  .luesti.ui,  NV.ath  p„ssil)le,  iutelhgihlo  to 

suhieet,  in  as  ‘  -pj,;,  .lim.-ulty,  great  under  any 

eireumdauces,  IS  reude  e  m  p„s,tion  ot 

he  shortly  exjilamed,  th.it  ■  ,i,y  „tl,ei 

heiiig  compelled,  on  t  u  yj,.  faldenvooil  maintains. 

l^aud  to  accept,  the  doctrine 

'riu‘ Ixx'k  1  <‘X  Treatise  <>u  Mans  Knew- 

I.laiiatory  title  is  sul.puned  si„.„iticant  addition  he 

|,,.l...  ./the  Infnute  llK.Mt.  >  Tl.e  Intinite,’ au 

carefully  noted —  /'"'•'(•  .  .  ^xi  .ting  ‘ />e' »:/ ’•  <'od,  the 

impersonal  ah.slractioii  'U  ‘1,  ^vas  expedient  that  the 

.,„v,  s..le  ..hjeet  ot  "•’>'  J’1>.  ‘..  Uished,  should  retain  the  ori- 

s..cond  edition  ot  a  w.uk,  alica-  >  unfortunate,  and 

.ginal  title;  hut,  in  this  ’  .  ‘  'j  „ot 'the  title,  to  he  the 

\v..  must  h.dd  the  -''  *.l-'/"'';‘'''u\;  ;,.rfectly  clear,  even  from  the 
true  designation  ot  the  'y"  •  sustained  throughout,  and  he- 

tirst  few  pages;  and  t  m  ‘  the  author  is  discoursing 

ernes  ever  clearer,  on  to  t''"  ^  tVe-piently  emphiy  the 

of  (Uni,  and  only  ot  tlml._  ■  ;|;f  ,„\s  only  the  Divme 

phra.se,  ‘ '1  lie  Inimite,  'c.,  .  .•  jmd  no  other  ;  and  that  is 

Ik.iiig.  lie  recognises  one  '  (  .  .ppg),  ‘There  is 

the  I'dvliig  Cod.  Mis  own  ‘‘M"  ■  thonght,lmt  Uyond 

ami  can  Uglmt  one,  Inlniite,  .i  a  ‘  .,„,;iiti.m.'d  is  (md, 

thought -Le.,  i,.  m.v«/cnee  » •  -..O.,.,  .,  the  lutimto 

and  none  and  iiolhiiig  else  is  ,  i  ^  Virtually  and  really,  his 

K  (mhI,  anti 
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i’’  ^  treatise  on  man’s  knowledw  of  God  on  ///.  • 

It  to  the  turthest  legitimate  limits.  Tlie  most'  ii»>  ^  I”">^iiiii!r 
of  the  reasonings  which  the  autlior  condiiets  I,  * 
f^.reeon  thisi.s8„e;  his  main  eoneliiS  ,  1 
the  spirit,  and  aim,  and  purpose  of  t|,e  who  ^  ’  ‘""J 

this.  2’hue  regarded,  we  welcome  ‘ 'J’he  l>hilo'''"l""''‘ ”1’ 
Inhnite  with  high  .satisfaction,  as  an  inv-  h.s  .it  n'' 
ettorts  that  l.ave  been  put  forth  in  tl.e  s-m  .  r  <"  tlie 

‘luarters.  But,  whilst  thus  expressimr'  vhtml  uT  *'T 
agrwment,  wo  are  eomiielled  on  otl.er  .  ■''"''■'^huitial 

lK.s.tion  of  antagonism.  Teelinically  formairv"v  "’l  ^'li  ''' 

reject  tlie  findings  of  Mr.  Caldenvoo.’l’s  wa„l  '  ’  "e  nii.si 

. . 

much  perjile.xcsl  and  e.xcitisl  a  portion  of'ti  *  '  i-'"'  "* 
lustory,  the  light  of  which  is  iiali.spen  •  h  !  I  I  •' 

luiidanieiital  ground  of  dohate  aial  to'il  to  the 

t-ok  a  leading  p,..rt  in  it.  k; 

'vheii  Sir  W.  Hamilton  threw  out  t  I  .'ears  ago, 

luliclein  the  ‘Edinhurgl,  Review’tsi,  "" 

eu.s.sion.s’)  it  i.s  forgotum  tin,  1.  '“'•■’-'"'■ed  in  his  Mij.: 

tmns  which  ho  enii)J()ve(l  Unc  »n  IV  ^  the  inicoiitli 

/o»nd  them  tdread  ?,riare  r  t  '’"t 

••either  of  the  ideas  i  to  mtt;  c^;;  •''' 

1-t.  lie  simply  ma,le  u.se  V  ,  ,  ..It''? 

eefUtsI;  made  u.se  of  them  in  the.,  ."'■cu|"e«l  and  a,.. 

'•e'en  universally  attaclusl  to  them  Hn't  t  "  i  ‘  I"''' 

Could  not  have  touched  the  iJn'l  .  i  no  other.  He 

not  liave  met  it  at  all  Ind  hi'M^rV*^  '^'^nch  he  attacked,  could 

lo-s  .sio.it  .,i;  (I.OII,.!,  i,  IS  otl.s,  .„|„. 

adverse  criticism  of  which  he  l.M^l  ‘  ^  ‘^«ide  much  of  the 

There  can  he  no  i.uestion  th^  t ^  • ’’’j""'' 

t'luploys  language  in  reference  t  ^  . . . 

‘.o/f.Vthe  lea.st,  is  too  .susc.ti.til 

hiW.  His  uetaat  nieanintr  \  ;* <l•'.'•,'tl■l•<'us  aial 

‘|'‘•.'‘rulilusl  only  hy  recoil .  w 

the  Inlinit.',  or  Intinity'  M,.  *'^.*'*^  .‘'^^'^'''Olieory  respecting 
J>n  i)ie  Jlehii/,  or  the  nowil  ••  kuowiedge  ,,f //ic 

1‘Xtending  that  knowledoo  'tu"  ‘i  1""''^"'"S' aial  iialclinitclv 

how  he  hiimself  fV^iv  of  liis  will  show 

‘The  Divine  in’tu  e  •""1 

"•••‘"ro.  an. I  is  also  i.lentica  '.'- **'•'  1«'"'''‘* 

cau.se  K‘  not  identical  with  H' the  first 

"'tl>  the  ino.st  perfect  nature,  tlieiv  is  no 
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essential  conditions  of  his  existence  are  not  in 
‘The  notion  of  God  is  not  contained  in  the  no- 
tirst  cause,  neither  is  tliis  notion  completed  hy 
■;t  cause  the  attribute  of  omnipotence ;  it  is  not 

[ind  virtue  or  holiness,  are 

cause 


until  the  two  attributes  of  intelligence, 

broindit  in,  that  the  belief  in  a  primary  and  omnipotent 
iK't'omes  the  belief  in  a  veritable  divinity/t  ^Ve  venture  to  think 
that  the  utmost  that  Hamilton  actually  intended  ever  to  convey 
is  viilually  exjiressed  in  these  words  ot  Mr.  Oalderwood :  lo 

knowtlu‘‘lntinite  in  all  its  extent  must  at  all  times  be  an  impos- 
sihilitv.'  (Hamilton  woidd  have  added  that  the  idea  supposed 
to  be^conveyed  by  the  abstract  tiuni,  the  Infinite,  if  not  known 

my  extent.)  ‘  To  assert  that 
the  lutinite  is  an  absurdity  too  glaring 
‘ction.’J  (Hamilton  would  have  added, 
t  to  embrave  is  not  to  know,  and  that 
embrace,  con-ceive,  com-])rehend,  take 
lon^  emphatically  is  the  language  of 
xprt‘ssive,  to  the  letU*r,  of 
)lutely  to  comprehend  the 
intinite  power  of  coinpre- 
God  (a  very  different 
from  ‘  the  Intinite’),  in  mani- 
in  himself  winch  nothing 
is  not  permitted 

that  Hamilton  throughout,  though  lie 
i  trespass  on  a  sphere  not 
with  a  subject  not  of  theology  but  of 
ical  nTeriMices  and  terms  are  not  fairly 
this  distinct  understandings  Among  the 

ions  which  he 
We  luust  believe  in  the  Infinity  of  God, 
'  is,  we  hold,  God,  in  this  aspect,  as 
\,  in  the  ])resont  limitation  of  our  faculti(*s, 
conceived.’ II  Again  : — ‘  I  deny  that  the 


ill  all  its  extent,  was  not  known  in 
the  finite  could  enitn'oee 
to  lu'ar  a  momiuit’s  reii 
that  in  every  instance,  ir 
what  we  know  we  must 
in  with  our  thought.) 

Cousin,  quoted  by  Mr.  < 
llainilton’s  doctrine, — ‘ 

Infinite,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
hoiisioii,  and  that  is  not  granted  to  us, 
tenan,  let  us  notice  by  the  way, 
fcstiiig  himself  retains  something 
finite  can  absolutely  manitest ;  consequently  it 
to  us  to  comprehend  absolutely.’§ 

’file  fact  of  the  case  is,  1 
unfoilunately  did  again  and 
strictly  his,  was  dealiii 
]>hiloso])hy,  and  his  thetilog 
interpreted,  except  on  1..- 

strange.st  (in  the  mode  ot  expression)  of  the  ])osati 
lays  down  are  these  : — ‘  .  .  ~ 
hut  the  Infinite  God  (that 
lnfinit(‘)  cannot  by  us, 
he  comprehended  or  < 

Infinite  (we  take  it  as  ])erfectly  ch*ar  tluit  by  this  is  meant,  not 
God  at  all,  but  the  impersonal  abstraction,  the^  Infiiiite,  or  the 
abstract  qualify  Infinity)  can  by  us  be  known.  lo  put  the 
tnatfer  Inyond  doubt,  let  these  \vords  be  looked  at,  Nothing 
can  be  more  self-repugnant  than  the  assertion  that  we  know //tc 
Infinite  (not  God,  be  it  observed)  through  «a  finite  nature,  or  have 


).  :t(>.  t  ‘  MetaphyBical  Lectures,’  p.  20.  J 
§  Ihid.  p.  21.  if  Meta.  Lee.  p.  371.  t  Ibid. 
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;i  finite  knowknlj^o  of  an  Intinik*  object  of  knowUHlire ’*  (iiK-uiiii'^ 
as  we  maintain,  in  fJte  one  resj>ect  of  its  Infinitv)."^ 

Mr.  Calderwood  mon'  than  <nie(‘  states  a  tWt  to  which  sin- 
<:ularly  ho  si‘(*nis  to  attacii  little  im|Kn1anee,  but  (.f  wl,i,.ii 

we  shall  by-and-bye  make  necessary  and  ample  usi* _ uaiin'lv 

that  ‘Sir  William  Hamilton  has  ‘primarily  dealt  willi  wlj,t 
he  and  many  others  have  called  the  Infini'U‘,  that  is,  liiHiiitv 
taken  abstractly,  without  its  being  reganK^l  as  the  measure  ef 
an  actual  (piality,  or  attribute  belonging  to  a  rec<gnised  exist- 
(*nce.  Contemplating  this  exclusively,  wliicli  is  oidv  a  word  nr 
at  best  a  definitiim,  he  has  said  that  liitinity  cannot  be  (‘luhra’ccd 
in  our  knowledge,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  tlu^  asscr- 
ti(ui  that  our  kmovledge  is  not  intinite,’  &c.t  To  the  sauK*  (*tl‘ect 
‘  Sir  M  illiam  Hamilton,  in  (k‘fining  tlic  Infinite,  and  in  anuiiii^r 
m  retbrence  to  it,  plaiidy  deals  \yitli  a  mere  abstraction,  for 
which  IK)  one  ])leads,  either  in  existence  or  in  thought.  It  is 
the  Infinite  which  ho  considers,  rather  than  the  lidinite  licin^*-. 
lie  kikes  the  Infinite  to  designate  an  abstraction,  ^^l,i(^,’ 

he  characterises  as  unlimited,  unrelated,  unconditioned.  What 
then  is  this  Infinite?  It  is  nothing.  It  has  no  existcMicc, 
1‘ither  externally  or  in  thought.  The  gratuitous  introducti(*n  (»t‘ 
such  an  alhstraction  as  this  into  the  spcculaticms  concerning 
the  Infinite,  favour(‘d  as  it  has  been  by  ])hilosophi‘rs  both 
Uerman  and  Hritish,  though  it  may  have  given  scojie  for  much 
acute  and  ingenious  reasoning,  has  resulted  in  ])erplexily,  from 
\Nhich  jihilo.sophy  can  only  escape  by  sweeping  awav  th<‘  thing 
it.sidf,  as  less  than  a  shadow  and  really  a  nonentitv,  in  which 

words  have  lu^en  only  wastinl . ’it  is  wholly  with  this 

abstraction  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  deals,  and*  it  ajipears 
to  me  cause  for  dee])est  regret,  that  such  a  iddlosopher,  by  taking 
this  unwarrantable  view,  has  endeavoured  to  establish  the*  impos¬ 
sibility  of  any  knowledge  of  the  Inlinite,  and  con.s(‘([uentiv  of  the 
Infinite  (;od.’+  (Emphatically  we  say  no,  he  has  not  done  so, 
but  only  the  im})o.<sibility  of  C(nnprehe)i<Iinrf  the  idea  contained 
in  the  term  Infinite.)  Again,  ‘It  i.s  a. 'singular  fact,  that 
notwitlistanding  the  very  lengthened  di.scussion  concerning  the 
Innnite,  the  Absolute,  and  the  Unconditioned,  found  in  his 
writings,  theie  are  extremely  few'  references  to  our  bedief  in  the 
existence  of  our  Infinite  JVing,  .a„d  tlie  relation  in  wide!,  we 
s  am  o  uiu.  (It  is  not  singular,  hut  in  aceoidanee  with  the 
tact  that  lie  wa.s  .hading  with  a  subject  not  of  th.'oh.gv  hut 
ol  philosophy.)  ‘This  .shows  clearly  t'hat  Sir  Willi.ain  Hamilton 
uicK.  u|K>u  the  ilLscussioii  ((ln>  it, dies  are  our.s)  viuth  ntdiv 

•  •  ri.il.  of  Iniiniio,'  is.  t  nu.  p.  p  :!:;s  u. 
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v'Uh  th(]  vien^  of  pra^roiiny  <i  Joyical  refnfofion  of  the 
thioriC’^i  of  CoHtincHtifl  yhi/osoyluTfi  concerinn.ii^  the  Absolute, 
tliaii  for  the  ])urp<»sc  of*  instituting  iin  original  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness  bearing  on  our  relation  to  tlie  Infinite 
being.’*  (Verily  he  did,  but  surely  Mr.  Calderwood  ought  to 
liavtMiiade  account  of  this  fact.  It  is,  we  shall  try  to  sh()W,  of 
essential  importance.)  Again,  ‘  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his 
reply  to  ciTtain  criticisms  of  mine,  is  found  saying,  “  There  is  a 
fnudamontid  ditfeixmce  between  the  Infinite  (rh^EvKal  na»/)  and  a 
relation  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  Infinite.”  Now  this 
(t'finition  of  the  Infinite — tln^  ()ne  and  the  All  (rb ''Ei/Kal  na*/) — 
does  not  apj)ly  at  all  to  the  one  Infinite  Heing  in  whose  existence 
we  helicve.’  (It  (/oe.s*  jiot,  indeed,  and  this  shows  that,  through- 
ont,  Mr.  Cald(‘rwood  is  conttmding  for  a  totally  different  thing 
from  that  contemplated  by  Hamilton,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fon*,  not  so  o])posed  as  Mr.  Calderwood  deems.)  ‘  If  this  be  the 
Inlinite,  about  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  reasoned  (it  is  verily 
and  nothing  vUo),  there  is  none  such,  and  it  becomes  im])ossible 
to  appeal  to  any  fundamental  belic'f  in  ])roof  of  its  reality.’t 
Again,  ‘  Sir  William  Haiuiltcm’s  defence  is  this :  “The  Infinite 
which  I  contemplate  is  considered  only  (ts  in  ihonyht!^  If  this 
1)0  all,  tlu' discussion  is  at  an  end,  and  there  can  be  no  need  for 
writing  six  seutimceson  the  subject,  because  no  one  ever  assert(‘d 
that  human  thought  could  in  any  case  extend  to  such  a  measure 
as  to  become  infinite  thought.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.’t 

In  the  view  of  these  quotatioi^s,  we  may  surely  assert  that 
our  author  does  not  appreciates  the  })osition  of  his  great  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  (toes  not  recognise  the  immense  service  which 
thirty  ye'ars  ago  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  true  philosophy,  and, 
not  indiri'ctly,  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistake  to  sus])o.se  that  Hamilton  arbitiwrily  defined  the  Infinite 
tor  himself,  and  introduced  gratuitous  abstractions  into  ])hiloso- 
phical  s])eculation,  when  in  fact,  he  simply  ado[)ted  definitions 
uhx'ady  in  use,  ami  abstractions  which  were  then  unchallengc'd  ; 
adopted  tlunu  for  the  ])urpose  of  showing  the  futility  of  the 
j)hilosophy  which  was  based  upon  them.  And  if  we  can  non\ 
with  firm  voice,  proclaim  the  absurdity  tand  nullity  of  these  meta¬ 
physical  figments,  shall  we  forget  to  whom  we  are  mainly  in- 
del)ted — the  man  who  single-handed  first  .struck  the  mortal 
blow  at  a  wild  and  insane  transcendentalism  ? 
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tllJlll  wJlicll  ll(:*V('r  onr*  u  ..1 

tiu.  world.  And  it  was  .alt  tirn!S',J''' 
as  if  to  try  wlietlior  the  iiotiiin  «  /  1  ^ 
reccivisl,  or  a  selieiiie  on  which  a  few  cvi"  *  ’*  I’O 

"'"ted.  It  was  a  reionino  power  wV  "'i'als  w,.,, 

I'onal.  all  hut  "iah\s,,utedrs!vaw  i  t  ""  in, 

basis  of  Ioo,e__a  scheme'' of  pure  tl?  *  '""'‘■rsc  oii  di,, 

Das  rcme  Dcnhcn,'  M)ie  reine  Ahsfr  S’’ 

not  o  thoiinl.t,  not  this  th.  T;  *'“■  ""■•'I'-.sis  „f 

fl'oiiftht  111  tlieaii.stract— lay  the  .secret  kevV  H  '"it 

It  was  proiicJlv  iiiaintain(‘(l  Tln<  " 

hack  into  the  One— a  lo-neal  ■iicdv  ’  i  ^  t'"'  All 

'vani  hacknio.st  in  the  '?cccss?..s‘,,f‘'’th?'''  '7'‘^ ''•■"''’•a'k- 

lloonjht  vao-uc,  dim  iinr.nlls.l  •"l"‘C"l.il<-.i- 

I'cah.sation,  its  antithesis  ’  h-iviiio-  f*  ’  .^'''hino,  in  order  i,, 

■mion  of  the  two  o,,,.osit’cs  ii  7d 

hclonoino  to  Ihoi.oht  os  \uTT  •'.f"'". 

otcrnal  thonoht.  ‘J)ie  Jdde’  „ot  tin  i  f"'"'  ‘ 

I'len  Eternal  Ideation  (if  we  im  v  s.  !  !  '"'f 

»-onditionedne.ss,  ‘  Da.s  Unhedin.rte ’\’l  *">  '"h  vast  Uii- 

•'‘javialty  if  ,,ut  into  coai^ie  Eind  A,  ^  TV-’  "" 

//‘'"//.  the  Ah,soh.fe,  the  Inthnte  V7"*'  "-*t  vet  a 

T:  J'!""  itsvif.  l>nd 

reali.se  ij.self  i,.  it,  ■•'"<1  m,.t 

'''‘'a  in  its  antithe.sis  ‘{id  '7*  ■""'‘■r- 

'"'■<1.  returns  to  its  .source  'fid .  '•  7*Vv"''*  ‘'"’""''h  ""ve  rc.il- 
zuriick-kehrende,’  ld,,i  retiirnl.  l'7 
(''-'|•let<.  the  analysis  of  hie-  at  kf. 

!"  ‘he  root  of  the  lleoeliau  7?; ^  thi.s,  hy  the  way, 

ilsc.ure.sj.on(lino-;,,,.,|y"j,.__,  .  i).r?^,^^"!  *V  ""  iver.se  also  h.i.s 

“■  ^  ^iv’lit.s,’non-i)ein<>-  'I  <  iv  '  ^ ''"^"'ahtioniMl  Bciiijt. 

l-n'r"  ol“ 

“  n »i  11.0  ti.„o 

"<'S.S.  Ereliean  fliouol  , 

f‘‘''ain  poino  it  IV  "lay  make  it 

yloriou.s.  It  fa.seinated  nnnt  loi  ■"l"'rhiiik'  aa.l 

ya.st  mtliienee  op  the  ei  t  '  k  ■' 

haindation  was  .sand  m,  I  ;*  "f  tl'*'  countrv.  Jhit  it.s 

'"•"■■"•.V.  It,.a.s.sedint;,iva',l?7'“''‘  T  T>’  '<■'■>1"- 

accoinniotlated  to  other  than  n  """hfied  in  certain  asiiect.s,  and 

than  German  modes  of  thought,  hut  the 
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pliilosopliy  of  Cousin  is  essentially  Hegelian,  and  it  was  none  the 
less  dangerous  that  it  spoke  witlial,  ever  and  again,  to  the  deepest 
and  noblest  pf  oiir  intuitions.  It  was  also  sharp  and  clear  and 
exact,  ns  only  French  jdiilosophy  can  be  ;  fine  as  the  keenest 
ed‘>-e,' elegant,  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  often  surpassingly  elo¬ 
quent.  i'hc  philosophy  of  Hegel  j)id  lair  to  become  European 
without  a  rival. 

In  these  circumstiinces  what  does  not  Europe,  in  its  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  in  its  theology,  owe  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  ?  He 
it  was,  alone,  who  struck  at  the  foundations  of  Hegelianism  in 
its  Corinan  root  and  in  its  French  outgrowth,  and  who  showed 
that  the  ‘  IJnconditioned,  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,'  were  mere  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  that  so  for  from  being  able  to  sustain  a  system  of 
the  universt‘,  they  were  liUnally  impossible  to  thought,  incogni- 
siihle  and  inconceivable,  'rriie,  he  used  these  uncouth  terms  ; 
true  he  reasoned  concerning  the  abstract  ideas  they  were  meant 
to  represent.  He  could  no  other.  He  encountered  an  actual 
rei, lining,  dangerous  philosophy,  and  he  proved  it  to  be  baseless. 

Here  then  is  the  i'act,  which  w'e  think  ^Ir.  Calderwood  over¬ 
looks,  and  therein  fails  to  do  justice  to  his  great  antagonist — the 
fact,  namely,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  reasons  concerning  the 
Infinite,  and  the  Infinite  only,  not  Ood,  not  a  Being,  but  an  ab¬ 
straction,  including  two  distinct  meanings:  1st,  the  Infinite,  the 
One  and  the  All,  the  Totality  of  things,  that  Absolute  of  Hegel, 
which  contains  in  itself  ‘  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil  included.*  2nd, 
the  abstract  (piality.  Infinity,  a|)j)ly  to  what  it  may.  This  double 
Inlinit(^  lu‘  held  to  Ih‘  in  every  sense  incognisable  and  inconceivable. 
But  only  thin,  not  Ood,  not  the  Suj)reme,  though  it  is  allowed  that 
occasionally  ho  has  om[)loyed  language  not  sufficiently  guarded, 
so  as  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  that  God 
is  iuc<^gnisable.  But  no.  Wherever  and  in  whatever  respect 
the  Divine  Being  is  Infinite,  so  far,  as  Infinite,  in  his  Infinity, 
he  is  incomprehensible.  But  no  further.  For  oxam])le,  God  is  a 
Living  Being — that  is  not  inconceivable, — a  Creator,  a  Ruler — these 
are  not  inconceivable  ;  his  attributes  are  power,  wisdom,  truth, 
purity,  goodness,  mercy — ///esc  are  not  inconceivable,  but  very  in¬ 
telligible.  But  add  the  attribute  Infinite,  and  you  assert  that  which 
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tlie  Supremo — uses  them  in  common,  as  if  they  were  identical, 
and  covered  ])recisely  tlie  same  surface  of  meanino-,  Tlay  dd 
indeed  ap])ly  in  all  their  meanini**  equally  to  one  and  the  s;nno 
jrreat  B<‘in^,  and  in  ordinary  theolooical  tr(‘atises  it  is  hannh  ss 
to  employ  tliem  inditterently.  ]hit  in  the  view  of  a  rigidly  pliilo. 
sophical  discussion,  the  ett'ect  is  confusing  and  inischiiwous.  d1ie 
phmse,  Divine  Being,  ajqdies  inde(‘d  to  the  sanu‘  One,  who  is 
also  the  Infinite  Bidng.  But  there  is  a  totally  new  idea  addid 
in  the  second  which  is  not  ex]>ressed  l)y  tlio  first.  There  is  snili 
an  alteration  of  the  terms  as  totally  clianges  the  ground  of  any 
athnnation  wliich  may  1h‘  made.  ^Tho  Divine  ileing  may  l»e 
the  ohjectof  ever-extending  knowledge,  but  the  In  fin  Ue  Ikhig, 
lus  Infinite,  so  far  as  respects  his  Jniinitv,  may  be  unknowable. 

Tl  le  (piestion  comes  to  this:  Is  tlie  id(‘a  of  Infinity,  attach 
to  wliat  it  may,  one  wliich  we  are  cajiable  of  umhastanding, 
wliicli  our  minds  areconstituted  to  tal'e  in  !  Passing  for  the  ])resont, 
the  sinqde  fact  wliich  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  we'  ludiove*  and 
know  that  Infinity  is  a  nadity,  that  the  living  (lod  hieuJ y  Infinite, 
this  much  further  may  be  assertcal  confidently,  that  W(‘  know, 
tV'ctly  know,  the  meaning  of  the  'luord  Infinite.  It  is  a  human  word, 
made  by  men,  who  sought  in  it  to  convey  something,  and  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  wdiat  tliey  sought  to  convey,  ddie  word 
means  Avithout  limits.  We  kiunv,  wo  understand  the  words 
'iriihout  liniifs.  Eveiything  within  our  experience  lias  limits, 
(‘very  thought,  fe'eling,  kind,  or  departnmnt  of  knowdi'dgt'  has 
limits.  But  we  are  called  to  suppose  a  thing  from  wliiidi  all 
limits  are  remove^d.  We  und(‘rstand  tlie  call,  but  (*an  W(*  ol uy  it  ? 
and  the  limith'ss  thing,  can  we  conc(‘ive  it?  What  is  it  ?  when* 
is  it?  Can  we  at  all,  in  any  way,  (wen  imagine  it  ?  \V(‘  cannot! 
^tr.  Calderwood  asserts  very  trul3^  that  from  tlu'  finiti*  can 
never  rise  above  the  finite;  and  y(‘t,  speaking  p(‘rsoiially,  wc 
give  it  as  a  distinct,  conscious  ex[)erienc(‘,  that  our  only  method 
(tor  ourS(dves)  of  a]iproa(diing — and  it  is  no  ajiproach,  we  hold 
th(‘re  CAN  be  no  a])])roach — to  the  realisation  of  a  thing  without 
limits  is  in  .some  such  way  as  this: — We  imagine  a  liiu',  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  point  where  \vo  stand,  stretching  onwards  in 
one  dii\‘ction,  without  end,  and  tlu'u  stn'tchiiig  in  the  opjiositc 
direvtion,  onwards  without  end.  We  know  perfectly  w(*ll  the 
nmaning  ot  tlu'  w’ords  without  end  on  either  sid(‘,  but  to  ccMiceive 
it,  to  take  in  the  idea,  is  for  us  absolutely  impo.ssibk'.  As  for 
taki  ng  in  a  part  of  tlu'  limith'ss  liii(\  be  it  ever  so  extiuich'd,  this 
W’ould  not  (>nlv  not  be  its  liniitle.ssness,  but  it  would  be  destiuc- 
tive  ot  the  idea.  WIu'u  it  is  argued  that  fht're  is  in  the  mind  a 
positive  idea  ot  Infinity,  oni‘  is  dispo.sed  to  demand,  What  is  it  ? 
put  the  idea  in  iiositive  tcrius  ;  let  us  have  it ;  if  it  really  hr  in 
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tlie  mind  it  must  bo  capable  of  being  expressed.  But  the 

*  b;  it  never  has  been  ;  and  tho 
been  invincible,  to  make  use  only  of  oiegative 
pt  b(‘cause  we  have  no  jwsU 
And  yet,  ceutradictoiy  as  it  may  seem, 
listindivG  in  those  thoughts 
around  that  word  Iiitinite.  ‘There 
lys  Dr.  Morel  1,  ‘  in  the  glance  which  the 
human  soul  casts  on  tlie  world  of  eternity  and  intinity.’  There  is, 
verilv,  thus  far  at  least,  1  st,  that  we  do  believe  and  know  assuredly 
that  (iod  is  lnfinitt‘;  and,  :2nd,  that  negative  as  tho  language 
is,  it  does  enable  us  to  mark  him  out  from  all  the  universe 
besides.  This  liinitlessness  is  oiui  solitary  thing  wdiich  belongs 
to  him  alone  ;  there  is  no  being  or  thing  b(\sides  that  is  ivithout 
Urn  its,  Ikit  limitlessness  itself,  to  whatever  it  may  apply,  to 
The  All,  or  to  The  One,  oi-  to  any  single  attribute  or  attributes  of 
thedroat  Being,  is  an  idea  which  it  is  im])Ossiblo  for  the  finite 
mind  to  iahe  in,  to  conceiv(‘.  We  shall  return  to  tho  proof 
presently. 

^Icantime,  wo  had  strongly  desired  and  purposed  to  examino 
at  some  length  Air.  t^aldcTwood’s  exposition  of  tho  province  of 
faith  and  knowledge.  This  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  tho 
length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended.  One  point 
only  we  take  up,  and  that  more  by  way  of  statement  than  ])roof. 
Wo  hold  faith,  in  (‘very  instance,  to  be  a  power  of  reception  or 
acceptance,  and  therefore  always  sc^condary  to  a  knowhxlge  which 
it  juvsiipposes  and  nev(a’  can  pr(‘C(‘d(\  Our  primitive  faiths,  it 
is  true,  are  tho  foundation  on  which  tho  su])erstructure  of  all 
successive  ac([uisitions  of  knowledge  is  laid,  but  our  primitive 
faiths  themselves  are  Jirst  found(‘d  on  and  take  their  rise  in 
knowledge.  There  is  a  primitive  intaition  or  sense  of  a  God  in 
the  human  soul.  Ckmsciousness  contains  and  presents  this  intui¬ 
tion.  It  is  recognised,  hnovui,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  it  is 
roreivrd  ;  wc^  put  faith  in  it — a  chsaiiy  act.  Again,  tho 

intuition  comes  up  in  the  soul  with  all  tho  authority  of  our  miture  ; 
we  trust  it,  for  our  natuio  is  not  a  lie ;  we  are  satisfied  ;  the 
evidence  is  sufficient,  and  we  accept  it — again  a  secondary  act. 
fill  ;i  thing  bo  known,  it  cannot  be  received  ;  till  it  have  ground 
which  vr.  deem  satisfactorv  to  our  rational  nature,  wo  cannot 


demand  could  not  be  complied  Avith 
iHH’cssity  has  ever  I 
expr(‘ssions  ;  for  what  nmson  ?  exc( 
live  idea  to  (‘x press, 
there  is  something  at  least  very  < 
suggested  by  and  (dustering 
is  something  positive,'  s: 
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Mr.  Calderw^ood  archies  from  tho  primary  belief  in  an  Tnfiiiitr 
God— so  he  puts  it — that  where  faith  is  there  must  be  knowledire. 
Tliat  which  we  believe,  we  must  at  least  to  somr  extevt  know, 
therefore  there  must  be  some  knowledoe,  we  must  form  some 
p)sitivc  idea,  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  liere  that  he  comes  intodinrt 
collision  with  Hamilton's  strong  ])osition,  ‘V»"e  cannot  have  a 
finite  knowledge  of  an  Infinite  object  of  knowledge  ^  (nu^aning 
xnthe  oiie  respect  of  its  Intiy^ity).  Mr.  Calderwood’s  reply  is 
‘substantially  this : — M  e  do  not  really  aftect  or  touch  an  object  by 
simply  knowing  it,  or  thinking  of  it.  The  stone,  the  tree,  remain 
themselves  the  same,  whether  they  be  known  by  som(‘  one  or 
altogether  unknown  ;  whether  tlu'y  be  thought  or  untlionght  of. 
Our  knowledge,  our  thought,  may  be  limitcal,  but  that  is  all 
within  U8,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  object  without.  Th(‘  gist 
and  force  of  tlie  whole  controversy  lie  here,  and  this  V(‘ry  distinctly 
proves  that,  with  all  its  momentous  bearings  and  issues,  it  is  far 
more  logical  than  meta] physical.  What  then  do  1  rc'ally  mi'an, 
when  1  say  that  I  huotv  this  or  that?  Is  it  not  this,  that  I  have 
it  in  my  mind  ?  that  to  the  extent  in  which  1  know  it,  to  that 
extent  1  have  it  in  my  mind?  It  is  ^vithout  by  understand¬ 
ing  it,  and,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  I  have  brought  it 
I  have  converted  it  into  thought,  and  in  its  thought-form  it  lies 
in  iny  mind.  Is  it  not,  then,  plain,  that  be  th(‘  obj(‘Ct  what  it 
may,  if  I  know  that  object,  my  mind  must  be  ca])abh‘  of  iohnu 
it  in  i  True,  I  do  not  altm*  or  affect  it,  b\’ sim])ly  knowing  it, 
but  it  must  be  .such  that  my  mind  is  eapahle  id*  iaktuy  if  in. 
The  Infinite,  Infinity,  Limitles.sne.ss,  cannot  be  taken  v'itJdn  the 
limits  of  my  knowing  power. 

Again,  to  think  (meaning  to  conceive)  an  object !  Is  this  the 
same  as  to  think  of,  that  is,  concerning,  an  object  ?  All,  more  or 
le.s.s,  may  think  of  the  Infinite,  try  to  ris(‘  towards  it,  vainly 
strive  in  thought  to  ]nerce  the  ever-in.scrutable  mystery,  hut  to 
think  it  is  another  thing,  fhe  phrase  may  grate  on  our  cars  as 
harsh  and  hard,  but  it  suggests  a  reality.  To  think,  in  this  sen.se, 
is  to  conceive,  to  form  a  mental  image  of  an  object,  to  convert  it 
into  thought.  That  which  I  cannot  convert  into  a  thought,  io 
the  e^rtent  of  my  inaoillty,  is  conceived,  not  thought  at  all. 
ddiat  ot  which  I  cannot  form  a  mental  image,  so  far,  is  not  con¬ 
ceived,  not  thought,  not  known  at  all !  The  qiu'stion  then  is,  ('an 
1  think  ‘The  Infinite,'  can  I  conceive  it,  can  I  put  it  into  a  thought- 
form,  can  I  taki  it  in,  within  the  limits  of  my  thinking  power? 
Impossible!  frue  all  thought  needs  not  to  be  complete  and 
comjwehensive  thought.  We  may  have  iiartial,  incomplete, 
indefinite  thought  concerning  many  things  of  which,  nevcrthcdes>, 
we  have  SiOllc  conception,  and  conception,  to  sonic  extent,  cleai 
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and  distinct.  But  can  we  conceive  the  Infinite,  in  so  fa)\  or  to 
some  extent,  and  can  we  thus  have  some  knoivledge  of  it  ?  It 
is  impossible.  The  Infinite,  Infinity,  is  one  distinct,  solitary, 
indivisible  thing.  It  has  no  parts  ;  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  some  conception  of  it.  It  is  a  simple  unity  ;  if  seen  at  all,  it 
is  seen  all. 

We  hold  that  the  argument  which  was  potent  enough  to  smite 
the  proud  fabiic  of  transcendentalism  retains  its  strength  and 
glory.  ‘  The  Infinite,^  instead  of  being  capable  of  forming  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy,  is  incognisable  and  inconceivable.  ‘  The 
Infinite'  is  not  a  subject  of  human  thought  at  all. 

But  God  is  not  inconceivable  or  incognisable ;  God  is  a 
subject,  the  grandest,  loftiest  subject,  for  human  thought,  and 
for  reverent  and  bumble  investigation.  It  is  this  result  which 
])laces  a  deep  gulf  between  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel. 
llamilton,  at  a  time  when  the  world  needed  that  a  speedy  check 
should  be  given  to  presumptuous  specidation,  stood  forward  to 
prove  that  that  s[)eculatioii  was  baseless,  that  the  reasonings 
were  fals(‘,  and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  philosophy 
of  ‘The  Unconditioned.’  Dr.  Mansel  takes,  at  least,  the  chief 
of  tlie  very  reasonings  of  Hamilton,  and  directs  them,  not 
against  a  presum[)tuous  transcendental  philosophy,  but  against 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  as  if  they  were  heljilessly 
incapable  and  untrustworthy,  and — identifying  God  with  the  ‘Uu- 
coiulitioned,  the  Absohit(‘,  the  Infinite ’—against  the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  true  knowledge  of  our  Divine  Father. 

It  anything  could,  this  might  show  the  perilous  consequences 
of  misapplying  terms.  ‘  The  Unconditioned,  the  Absolute, 
ap|)li(‘d  to  (h)d,  not  only  have  no  meaning,  but  are  utterly  and 
altog('tlK*r  false.  “There  is  and  can  be  no  Absolute  God  in  the 
philoso])hical  sense  of  absolved,  unrelated.  There  is  and  can  be 

110  Fneonditioned  (!od.  The  God  of  consciousness  is  not  ‘  Uncon- 
‘litioned.’  Consciousness  never  revealed  and  never  could  reveal 
«ui  Fiicunditioned  (Jod.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
conscious  creature  (‘xclud(‘s  tin*  possibility  of  unconditionedness 

111  the  Creator.  The  Groat  Being  has  voluntarily  conditioned 
himself,  has  voluntarily  placed  hims(‘lf  in  relation  with  created 
beings  and  things.  It  is  not  presumptuous  to  ask,  in  the  view  of 
this  single  fact,  that  at  least  cniristian  philosojihers  should  for 
♦  yer  abandon  this  use  of  these  barbarous  and  most  false  words, 
hven  a  souiul  philosophy  rejects  them,  but  a  true  theology  much 
niere.” 

Hr.  Mansel,  however,  has  thoroughly  adopted  them,  and  has 
throughout  reasoned  on  the  ground  that  they  were  justly  applied 
to  the  true  God.  The  result  is  as  disastrous  as  it  is  logically 
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uncossailablc,  if  the  a^isumej  premises  be  granted.  If  Clod  U' 

‘  the  Unconditioned,  the  Absolute,’  and  it  these  terms  cover  tlio 
same  surface  of  meaning  as  the  single  term  Clod,  then,  since  thoj 
are  incognisable  and  inconceivable.  Clod  also  must  be  iiicon- 
nisable  and  inconceivable.  This  is  actually  and  literally  I)i. 
Mansel’s  position.  Distinctly,  again  and  again,  he  assorts  that 
neither  by  the  light  of  nature,  nor  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  can 
man  ever  gain  a  knowledge  of  Dod  os  he  is.  A  reynhiiim 
knowledge  is  the  utmost  we  can  reach,  even  with  the  aid  of 
rcv^elatioii ;  but  how  far  such  regulative  knowledge  laay  be  true 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering. 

Not  such  is  Mr.  Calderwood,  but  the  very  opjiosib' ;  and  wc 
venture  to  say  that  no  alder  or  more  resolute  antagonist  than  lit* 
has  Dr.  Mansel  as  yet  met  with.  His  aim,  as  we  have  already 
Siiid — however  we  (litter  from  the  technical  and  formal  |K)siti(‘n 
which  he  maintains — his  aim  from  lirst  to  last  is  to  show  the 
])ossibility  of  ever  extending  knowledge  of  the  blessed  (led,  and 
to  throw  u})on  all  the  solemn  duty  of  jmrsuing  that  knowledge 
to  the  furthest  limits.  To  show  how  thoroughly,  in  aim  and 
})ur})ose,  as  well  as  in  terms,  he  is  separated  from  Dr.  Mansel, 
we  ([note  two  noble  passages  : — 

*  I  confess  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  how  an  adequate  record  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness  can  be  attempted  without  acknowledging 
that,  besides  the  permanent  and  uniform  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  the  lulinite  Being,  there  is  another  exercise  of  mind  concerning 
God,  which  is  continually  enlarging,  as  the  result  of  our  patient  and 
reverential  contemplation  of  his  works.  Here  iinpiiry,  research, 
and  contemplation  are  all  possible ;  and,  as  the  result  of  these,  the 
mind  finds  itself  possessed  of  a  more  complete  accjuaintancc  with  the 
Divine  nature  than  before.  This  is  knowledge. 

‘  This  is  the  vindication  of  unwearying  research,  even  as  applied 
to  the  highest  and  gi’andest  spheres  to  w  hich  the  mind  of  man  can 
turn.  Gertain  difficulties  we  may  legitimately  hold  to  be  for  ever 
insoluble  to  us,  inasmuch  as  their  solution  w'ould  imply  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Infinite  itself.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  research  has  already  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
in  any  spiicro,  or  that  any  one  has  attained  to  the  exercise  of  the  lull 
measure  of  pow  er  appointed  for  man.  If  thought  be  exercised  in 
submission  to  the  authority  of  faith,  it  may  be  applied  in  any 
spliere,  even  the  highest,  and  that  with  boundless  scope  for  research. 
AV  ith  faith  as  our  guicle,  there  need  be  no  timid  shrinking  from 
reflection  and  reasoning  concerning  things  divine,  ns  w  ell  as  human. 
1  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Mansel  in  saying  that  reason  is  not 
without  restriction,  but  I  also  hold  that  system  in  the  highest  degree 
iinphilosophieal,  which  attempts  to  restrict  the  mind  of  man  to  the 
contemplation  of  what  is  human,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  truth  eon* 
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little  discerned  as  it  may  be  by  many — of  those  abstruse  (jues- 
tions  that  are  now  agitated  in  the  region  of  the  higher  philosopliy. 
Tliey  have  the  surest  and  widest  practical  l)earing.  Tlie  p()s- 
sibility  is,  as  things  now  stiind,  that  we  may  lind  ourselves 
overmastered  by  a  low-toned,  repressive,  and  enuisculati ug  ]»hi. 
losophy.  And  too  soon  the  effect  of  such  an  issue  will  show 
itself,  as  it  always  has  done,  in  a  corresponding  degradation  and 
depravation  of  religion.  Thaty  also,  inevitably,  will  Ix'eoiue  low- 
in  its  tone,  materialistic,  secular,  servile,  and  slavish.  J^et  us  be 
well  jissured  that  the  danger  of  our  age  is  not  so  much  on  the 
side  of  scepticism,  great  though  that  bo,  but  far  more  on  the 
side  of  an  unvitalised  formalism,  whether  ritual  or  doctrinal ;  a 
formalism  that  has  no  seed  of  life  in  it,  no  power  of  growth,  no 
root  in  intelligence,  a  dead  deposit,  an  accretion,  a  something 
laid  on  the  soul,  not  wrought  into  it,  and  s})ringing  up  from  it. 
The  danger  to  be  most  feared  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  ivli- 
gion  threatens  to  degenerate  into  unthinking  superstition, m  which 
to  save  labour,  men  throw  themselves  on  blind  faith,  in  which, 
either  through  carelessnes.s,  or  }>re-occupatioii,  or  aversion  to  think, 
they  resign  to  others  what  is  their  own  inalienable  right  and 
their  supreme  duty,  and  take  refuge  in  unintelligent  submission, 
or  in  dogged,  stupid  adhesion  to  things  as  they  are.  We  look 
to  a  high-toned,  spiritual,  aspiring,  yet  modest  philosophy 
— a  philosophy  based  deep  in  consciousness  and  in  the  Divine 
intuitions  of  our  rational  and  moral  nature — as,  next  to  the 
direct  influences  of  an  enlightened  Christianity,  among  the  most 
powerful  means  for  saving  us  from  this  danger,  and  repelling  its 
insidious  approach.  And  if  ever  we  needed  such  a  philosophy,  it 
is  now,  amidst  the  crowding  triumphs  of  physical  science.  May 
they  be  multiplied !  And  yet  there  is  danger,  great  danger, 
when  public  attention  is  almost  monopolised  by  what  is  honoured 
ius  positive  knowledge ;  when,  besides,  the  professedly  scientific 
historian  is  all  but  avowedly  shutting  God  out  of  history,  and 
denying  to  man  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  ;  when  that 
magnilo(juent  phrase,  ‘  Eternal  order  of  the  universe,'  dispenses 
with  a  Providence,  almost  with  a  Creator ;  and  when  men  of 
mark  in  our  so-called  school  of  English  metaphysics,  which  has 
long  been  deeply  tainted  with  the  evil  spirit  of  sensationalism, 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  convert  the  philo.sophy  of  mind  into  a 
department  of  anatomy,  or  at  best  of  animal  physiology. 

In  such  a  time,  our  students  of  theology,  ingenuous,  ardent, 
iispiring,  new  to  invi'Stigaticm,  but  humbly  determined  to  pursue 
it, — our  young  ministers  and — if  we  might,  without  ])resum})tion, 
^d — our  elder  ministers  no  less,  are  summoned — shall  we  say  ? 
to  stand  unllinchingly  by  the  inspired,  written  word  of  Cod. 
2/iisthcy  have  ever  done,  and  must  and  will  do.  Dut  ujoro ; 
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next,  and  in  due  sul)ordinatlon,  they  are  specially  called  to  stand 
by  the  unn’rittoi  word  of  God,  witliiii  the  soul,  and  by  those 
who  recognise  and  honour  t/tls.  The  true  ally  of  Christianity, 
its  faithtul  expositor  and  its  staunchest  defender,  we  shall  find, 
not  in  a  philosophy  which  curbs  and  fetters,  enfeebles  and 
enslaves,  which  treads  down  the  huiiiau  faculties  and  casts  on 
them  suspicion  and  contempt,  but  in  one  elevating,  inspiring, 
and  stimulative  in  its  tendency, — a  philosophy  which  sees  God 
ill  niai/s  powers,  and  honours  them  because  it  honours  him. 
The  endowments,  the  laws,  the  acts,  and  the  entire  phenomena 
of  mind,  must  form  about  the  sacredest,  as  it  is  the  fittest,  sphen‘- 
of  study  for  man.  Above  all,  tlie  deep  intuitions  of  the  soul  are 
unutterably  precious  ;  they  are  divine — a  holy  writing  traced  by 
the  Divine  hand  on  a  wondrous  page.  Shall  we  not  strive  to 
(leci])her  it?  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servants  are  listening  I’  But 
to  all  other  and  lower  inteiference,  than  Divine,  we  must  be 
jireparod  to  respond  with  an  emjihatic  No.  Our  birthright 
is  too  precious  to  be  touched  by  any  hand  but  His  who 
bestowed  it.  Whatever,  in  the  legitimate  spher(‘-  of  impiiry, 
would  repress,  fetter,  or  intimidate,  whatever  Avould  tempt  us  to 
submit  to  authority,  whatever  would  encourage  an  unreasoning 
faith,  we  shall  bid  away,  as  we  would  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  Divine  Judge.  Jfravely,  resolvedly,  but  humbly,  w^e  shall 
assert  and  exercise  the  right  of  free,  honest,  independent  investi¬ 
gation.  Everything  dear  to  Christianity  and  dear  to  2)hiloso]Jiy 
is  at  stake  on  this  ! 

We  close  with  the  grave  and  stirring  words  of  an  enlightened 
living  w'riter,  who  has  done  no  common  service,  in  the  region  of 
liigh  and  sound  s])eculation  : — 

‘  I  grieve  over  the  atteniiits,  for  the  last  age  or  tw'O,  of  a  school  of 
thinkers  who  labour  to  prove  that  the  umh'rstanding  or  the  specu¬ 
lative  reason  leads  to  scepticism  and  nihilism,  and  then  appeal  to 
faitli  to  save  us  from  the  abyss  Indbrc'  us.  I  have  no  toleration  for 
those  who  tell  us  with  a  sigh,  too  often  of  allectation,  that  they  are 
very  sorry  that  knowledge  or  reason  h‘ads  to  contradictions  and 
insoluble  doubts,  from  which  they  are  longing  to  bo  delivered  by 
some  mysterious  faith.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  worse  than 
civil  strife,  to  this  setting  of  one  part  of  the  soul  against  another. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  understanding,  or  the  reason,  or  any  other 
power  of  tlie  mind,  lauds  us  in  scepticism.  I  am  sure  that  the 
criticism  wliicli  has  attacked  knowledge,  would,  if  Ibllowed  out, 
be  no  less  formidable  in  its  assaults  on  belief.’* 
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ClIAULES  DICKENS’  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.* 

IT  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that  of  all  writers  Dickens 
is  the  most  universally  read, — he  is  a  favourite  with  all  people, 
literate  and  illiterate.  His  writings  touch  so  many  sympathies,  and 
probe  so  many  corners  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  not  doubtful, 
but  certain,  that  no  writer  ever  before  had  so  select,  with  so 
universal,  a  range  of  admirers.  Low  life,  and  especially  IjoiuIoii 
low'  life,  enjoys  him,  for  he  can  descend  into  it,  and  jiaiiit  it ;  he 
can  catch  uj)  and  talk  its  slang,  and  portray  its  usages  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  bring  from  beneath  all  that  otial  and  cellarage,  the  heat¬ 
ing  heart  of  a  better  life  into  view  and  hearing,  and  show  hinuanity, 
with  all  its  sorrows,  and  sins,  and  woes,  even  there.  High  life 
enjoys  him,  not  the  less  because  he  washes  the  rouge  from  otf  its 
cheek,  and  the  lacquer  from  off  its  ])latc,  and  draw  s  the  teeth  of  its 
old  dowagers,  and  take  the  stays  otf  its  old  dandies.  Strong  is  the 
attraction  by  which  we  are  drawm  to  what  we  hate  and  fear.  The 
j)oj)ularity  of  Dickens  in  that  circle  will  be  as  surely  because  so 
many  hate  him,  as  in  others,  because  so  many  love  him.  The  poet 
enjoys  him,  as  he  enjoys  all  that  jiaints  in  its  various  forms  anil 
colours  nature, — the  ever  varying  and  the  ever  wonderful ;  the 
jiassioii  and  the  agony  and  the  inditfercnce  of  the  human  heart,  or 
the  storm  or  sunshine  of  the  world  of  w’oods  and  clouds  aiiil 
waters.  The  metaphysician  enjoys  him,  because  he  winds  his  way 
into  unsuspected  and  remote  corners  and  delineations  of  human 
character,  and  startles  him  by  the  revelations  of  depths  and  secrecies 
in  the  soul  which  even  he  did  not  suspect ;  and  the  jihilaiithropist 
enjoys  him  because  over  all  his  works  anti  characters  there  is,  not 
only  the  genial  sunshine  of  a  warm  and  glowing  humanity,  bat 
because,  better,  and  beyond  even  this,  there  is  symj)athy  w  ith  those 
who  paint  life  as  an  aspiration  and  a  hope,  and  whose  motto  it  is 
never  to  despair  of  God  and  never  to  despair  of  man. 

A  new'  work,  therefore,  by  Charles  Dickens  is  an  event  always 
regarded  with  interest  by  general  readers.  He  doubtless  possesses 
the  power  to  iinjiart  a  very  considerable  amount  of  enjoyment  to 
those  who  are  able  to  receive  it  in  that  w'ay.  It  is  true  maiiv  of 
his  recent  works  have  been  rather  severely  handled  hy  the  critics. 
‘A  Tale  of  Two  Cities^  pleased  nobody.  ^Little  Dorritt,’ spite 
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of  its  occasional  liapj)y  satires,  such  as  ^  the  Circumlocution  Office/ 
and  the  dcscri|)tiou  of  the  race  of  the  ^  Barnacles/  was  felt  to  be 
a  failure.  No  one  could  su])pose  in  Mr.  Dickens  decaying;  power, 
but  there  have  been  many  indications  of  too  great  a  rapidity  and 
variety  of  work.  He  seems  to  be  a  great  worker,  and  he  is  unjust 
to  himself.  After  all  the  years,  and  creations,  during,  and  with 
which  he  has  delighted  the  world,  he  may  even  now  be  called  a 
young  man;  for  he  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty,  full  of  vigour  and 
activity.  Few  men  living  have  a  greater  fame,  and  few  men  living 
have  deserved  better  of  fame.  Yet,  if  such  sayings  were  not  idle, 
one  might  say  that  he  ought  to  have  performed  something  more 
perfect  and  complete.  A  furious  assault  was  made  upon  him  some 
two  years  since  by  the  ^  Saturday  Beview,^  and  it  may  be  in  the 
memory  of  readers  that  a  report  for  some  time  obtained,  that  after 
reading  tliat  Keview,  ]\Ir.  Dickens  retired  to  bed  and  remained  for 
months  in  a  state  of  hopeless  lethargy,  that  it  needed  the  constant 
application  of  warm  flannels  and  bathings  of  mustard  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  the  united  influence  of  at  least  a  dozen  physicians,  to 
restore  him  to  consciousness.  AVe  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that 
he  has  survived  the  attack,  and  conies  before  the  w  orld  with  a  work 
equalling,  jicrhaps,  in  every  w  ay  any  of  the  cheerful  creations  of  his 
observant  mind  and  graphic  pen. 

AVc  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  question,  whether  Mr.  Dickens 
has  used  his  immense  powers  for  good  or  evil.  This  may  furnish 
some  remarks  in  another  })a})cr :  for  the  jircsent  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  introducing  these  volumes  to  our  readers,  and  very 
cheerfully  express  our  conviction  that  they  arc  more  free  from 
objectionable  material  than  most  of  our  author’s  writingvS.  We  have 
no  sneers  at  the  Sabbath  and  Sabbath  observances.  We  have  no 
*  Little  Bethels’;  no  ^Shepherd’;  no  ^Chadband.’  We  firmly 
believe  Mr.  Dickens  knows  as  much  of  the  ways  and  manners  of 
religious  people  as  a  Hottentot  (a  gentle  critic  reminded  us,  when 
we  said  so,  that  ^  we  love  him  so  much  we  wish  he  knew  more  ’) ; 
and  when  he  jiaints  religious  peojile,  or  attcmjits  to  do  so,  he  draws 
entirely  u])on  the  stores  of  his  infinite  fancy.  But  we  will  leave 
the  discussion  of  his  sins  for  some  other  papers,  when  we  are  less 
beneath  the  influence  of  the  delight  with  which  we  have  read 
^  Great  Ex})ectations.’  It  is,  even  more  than  is  usually  the  case, 
shaded  by  the  peculiar  pensiveness  of  effect,  which  remains  when 
the  hearty  excitements  of  the  episodes  of  mirth  with  which  our 
author  indulges  his  readers  have  ])assed  away.  Alany  stories  flow 
together  in  the  one,  and  every  story  is  sad — Miss  Havisham’s, 
I’rovis’s,  Estella’s,  Pij)’s,  and  Joe’s.  Amidst  much  that  charms  to 
laughter,  there  runs  the  ])crpetual  feeling  of  a  thoughtful  mind, 
to  whom,  life,  and  man,  and  society,  })rescnt  perpetual  thoughts 
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of  sorrow  and  of  mystery.  We  like  such  remarks  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

‘  It  was  not  because  I  was  faithful,  but  because  Joe  was  fiitli- 
fill,  that  I  never  ran  away  and  went  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor.  It 
was  not  because  ]  bad  a  strong  sense  of  the  virtue  of  iiulustrv,  but 
because  Joe  bad  a  strong  sense  of  the  virtue  of  indiistrv,  that  1 
worked  with  tolerable  zeal  against  the  grain.  It  is  not  [lossible  to 
know  how  far  the  inlluence  of  any  amiable  honest-hearted  duty- 
doing  man  flies  out  into  the  world ;  but  it  is  very  ])ossible  to  know 
how  it  has  touched  one’s  self  in  going  by,  and  1  know  right  well, 
that  any  good  that  intermixed  itself  with  my  apprenticeship  came  of 
plain  contented  Joe,  and  not  of  restlessly  aspiring,  discontented  me.’ 

In  the  following  picture  we  have  ]\Ir.  Dickens’  mixture  of 
])ath()s,  and  humour,  and  graphic  strength.  1  low  like  him,  and 
his  pictures,  is  that  likening  the  hulks  to  a  wicked  Noah’s 
ark,”  in  his  retaking  of  the  convict : — 

‘  By  the  light  of  the  torches,  we  saw  the  black  Hulk  lying  out  a 
little  way  irom  the  mud  of  the  shore,  like  a  wicked  Noah’s  ark. 
C’ribbed  and  barred  and  moored  by  massive  rusty  chains,  the  prison- 
ship  seemed  in  my  young  eyes  to  be  ironed  like  the  jirisoners.  We 
saw  the  boat  go  alongside,  and  we  saw  him  taken  up  the  side  and 
disappear.  Then,  the  ends  of  the  torches  were  flung  hissing  into 
the  water,  and  went  out,  as  if  it  were  all  over  with  him.’ 


Dickens  is  the  novelist  and  poet  of  great  cities  and  of  civil 
life,  especially  of  London  life.  We  do  not  know  of  whom  beside 
we  can  say  this.  All  the  varieties  of  London  life  lie  before  him. 

ordsworth  was  not  more  truly  the  poet  of  the  lakes,  or  Scott  or 
Burns  the  poets  of  Scotland,  than  Dickens  is  the  poet  of  the 
London  streets ;  and  which  is  greatest  we  will  not  say.  God 
made  the  human  heart  not  less  than  fields  and  flowers,  but  more; 
for  he  brcatlicd  into  man  the  breath  of  his  own  life.  This  is  the 
age  of  great  cities,  and  Dickens  is  the  ])aintcr  of  great  cities,  lie 
flics  to  the  country,  and  he  enjoys  it  well ;  but  he  will  not  stay 
long  away  from  town.  In  the  great  sea,  where  human  passions  rage 
and  roll,  be  sees  the  Orient  pearLs,  the  forests  of  submarine  beauty, 
the  llowers ;  even  the  nyni])bs  and  the  nereides,  as  well  as  the  sea 
shells.  He  secs  also  all  the  repulsive  forms  that  lloat  greedily  to 
and  Iro  there.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  is  the  epic  j)oct  ol 
city  lite.  He  loves  to  haunt  the  ])aveincnt,  to  watch  the  varying 
lights  and  shades  of  human  countenance,  d  he  new  Action  belore 
us  is  no  exception  to  this.  As  in  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit,’  our  writer 
hurries  from  Salisbury  to  London,  to  the  ])leasant  old  bearuuig- 
house  at  ‘Todgers’s  ';  and  in  ^  David  Copperlield  ’  is  glad  lO 
escape  Iroin  kanlerburv  to  the  more  congenial  climate  ot  Doctors 
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Commons ;  so,  licre,  the  first  volnnie  contiiins  some  most  loveable 
])ictiires  of  the  village,  and  village  life  among  the  marshes.  But 
the  author  hnwries  away  to  the  more  fascinating  scenery  of  the 
city  suburbs — Walworth,  and  Hammersmith,  and  Newgate,  and  the 
haiiks  of  tlie  Thames.  The  present  work,  like  the  ‘  Sketches  by 
lloz,^  abounds  in  crayons  of  London  life,  both  places  and  persons. 
Here  is  a  description  of  JhirnaiaTs  Inn,  llolborii: — 

Olv  depression  was  not  alleviated  by  the  announcement,  for  I 
had  supposed  that  establishment  to  bc'  an  hotel  ke})t  by  IMr.  Barnard, 
to  which  the  Blue  Boar  in  our  town  was  a  mere  public-house. 
Whereas  I  now’  found  Barnard  to  be  a  disembodied  sjurit,  or  a  fiction, 
and  his  inn  the  dingiest  collection  of  shabby  buildings  ever  squeezed 
together  in  a  rank  corner  as  a  club  for  Tom-cats. 

‘WecnliTed  this  haven  through  a  wicket-gate, and  w’cre  disgorgedby 
an  introduetorv  passage  into  a  melancholy  little  square  that  looked  to 
me  like  a  Hat  burying-grouud.  1  thought  it  had  the  most  dismal  trees 
in  it,  and  the  most  dismal  sparrows,  ami  the  most  dismal  cats,  and  the 
most  dismal  houses  (in  numb(‘r  half  a  dozen  or  so),  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  1  thought  the'  w  indows  of  tlu‘  sets  of  chambers  into  w’hich  these 
houses  were  divided,  w’ere  in  eviuy  stage  of  dilapidated  blind  and 
curtain,  crippled  flovvcr-])ot,  cracked  glass,  dusty  decay,  and  miserable 
make-shift;  while  To  I.et,  H\)  liCt,  To  Let,  glared  at  me  from  empty 
rooms,  as  if  no  new’  wretches  ever  came  there,  and  the  vengeance'  of 
the  soul  of  Jlarnard  were  being  slowly  ap])eased  by  the  gradual 
suicide  of  the  jireseiit  occupants  and  their  unholy  interment  under 
tlie  gravel.  A  frouzy  morning  of  soot  and  smoko  attired  this  forlorn 
creation  of  Barnard,  and  it  had  strewn  ashes  on  its  head,  and  was 
undergoing  penance  and  humiliation  as  a  mere  dust-hole.  Thus  far 
my  sense  of  sight ;  while  dry  rot  and  wet  rot  and  all  the  silent  rots 
that  rot  in  neglected  roof  and  cellar — rot  of  rat  and  mouse  and  bug, 
and  coaching-stables  near  at  hand  besides — addressed  themselves 
faintly  to  my  sense  of  smell,  and  moaned,  “  Try  Barnard’s  IMixture.”  ’ 

The  ])icturc  is  distinct  enough,  but  w’ould  suggest  many  a 
simihir  spot  in  a  great  city.  But  Jiondon  is  appalling  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  bustle  and  jircsence  of  its  mysteries,  and  they  seem  to  haunt 
such  ])laccs  as  these.  They  hang  a  terrible  enchantment  over  it,  by 
night  and  by  day.  What  revelations  stare  out  from  every  coun¬ 
tenance  to  those  dis])oscd  to  look  !  You  need  not  follow  to  their 
homes.  You  see  might,  majesty,  and  misery,  all  side  by  side. 
Silence  never  seems  to  fall  here.  There  is  a  constant  murmur — a 
drowsy  music.  A  city  like  London,  ])ut  it  all  into  the  alembic,  its 
B  hitceha])el  and  its  Vanity  Fair,  its  Fxchange  and  its  Alrnacks,  its 
Buckingham  Falace  and  its  Sj)itallields,  its  AVestminstcr  Abbey  and 
its  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle ;  ])ut  all  into  the  alembic,  distil  the  cs.scncc 
from  all — from  the  miserable  garret  behind  Fleet  Street,  where  pros¬ 
titution  and  felony  break  bread  together ;  from  the  Garrick  Tavern, 
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lieaJccl  gentleman,  the  immortal  Pecksniti’,  and  stealthy  as  a  cat 
brushes  past  him  Nadgctt,  the  inforiner. 

Now  to  paint,  in  rapid  succession,  so  many  iigures,  is  not 
perhaps  so  extraordinary  ;  but  to  preserve  their  identity — to  shoot 
a  separate  soul  into  every  one,  this  is  extraordinary ; — nay,  it  is 
what  not  only,  onhj  Dickens  could  do,  but  he  only  in  a  great  city. 
How  amazing  is  this  variety  of  nature  !  So  many  pieces  of  the 
<rreat  human  whole.  Where  do  we  see  man  more  in  his  state  of 
abandonment  and  ease  ?  A^’e  think,  in  cities.  In  villages,  we  know 
characters  are  most  individual,  for  their  individuality  sits  awkwardly 
upon  them ;  they  will  be  free,  but  are  sensible  that  in  their  freedom  they 
are  looked  at.  Cities  are  the  places  w  here  you  may  find  solitude — 

‘  This  is  to  1)0  alone  ; 

This,  this  is  solitude !’ 

Mr.  Dickens^  books  abound  in  these  eccentricities,  men  and 
women  whom  he  has  animated  with  real  human  hearts.  Of  these 
Mr.  AVemmick  and  ‘  the  Aged,^  arc  among  the  most  distinct  and 
individual  of  liis  creations:  the  w’edding  of  that  w'orthy  will 
seem  to  most  readers  sutliciently  strange. 

‘  Punctual  to  my  appf)intment,  1  rang  at  the  Castle  gate  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  was  received  by  Wemmick  himself:  who 
struck  me  as  looking  tighter  than  usual,  and  having  a  sleeker 
hat  on.  Within,  tliere  were  two  glasses  of  rum-and-milk  prt'pared, 
and  two  biscuits.  Tlie  Aged  must  have  been  stirring  with  tho 
hrk,  for,  glanoing  into  the  perspective  of  his  bedroom,  1  observed 
that  his  bed  w'as  empty. 

‘  When  we  had  fortifictl  oursedves  with  tlie  rum-and-milk  and 
l)iscuits,  and  w'Civ  going  out  for  the  walk  with  that  training  pn'para- 
lioii  on  us,  I  was  considerably  surprised  to  see  AV^emmick  take  up 
a  lishlng-rod,  and  put  it  over  bis  shoulder.  “  AVdiy,  we  are  not 
itoing  lishing !”  said  1.  *•  !No,”  returned  Wemmick,  but  1  like  to 
walk  with  one.’* 

‘  1  thought  this  odd  ;  howTver,  I  ^aid  notliing,  and  w'o  set  off.  We 
went  towards  Ckxinberwell  (irceu,  and  when  we  were  thereabouts, 
\Vemmick  said  suddenly : 

Halloa  !  iiero’s  a  church  !’* 

‘  There  was  nothing  very  surprising  in  that;  but  again,  I  was 
rather  surprised,  when  he  said,  as  if  he  were  animated  bv  a  brilliant 
idea: 

*  “  l.ot’s  go  in  !  ’* 

‘  A\  e  went  in,  AV^emmiek  leaving  bis  flsliing-rod  in  tho  poreh,  and 
looked  all  round.  In  the  mean  tinu',  Wemmick  was  divintr  into  his 
voui-|)ock(*ts,  and  getting  something  out  of  paper  there. 

‘“Holloa,”  said  he.  “Here’s  a  couple  of  pair  of  gloves !  Let’s 
put  ’ein  on  !” 

‘  As  the  gloves  were  white  kid  gloves,  and  as  tiie  post-office  was 
Widened  to  its  utmost  extent,  J  now  began  to  have  my  strong 
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suspicioiiJA.  They  were  strciigtliened  into  certainty,  wlien  1  bolidtl 
the  A^ed  enter  at  a  side  do(»r,  eseortin"  a  lady. 

‘  “  Halloa!”  said  Weinmiek.  “  Here’s  Aliss  Skiflins!  Let’s  have 


a  wedding 


•Tliat  disereet  damsel  was  attired  as  usual,  except  that  slie  ^^as 
now  enj^aged  in  substituting  for  her  green  kid  gloves,  a  pair  of 
white.  The  Aged  was  likewise  occupied  in  pre])aring  a  similar  sacri- 
lice  for  the  altar  of  Hymen.  The  old  gentleman,  liowever,  ex¬ 
perienced  so  much  dilUeulty  in  getting  his  gloves  on,  that  Wemmick 
ibnnd  it  necessary  to  put  him  with  his  back  against  a  pillar,  and  then 
to  get  behind  the  pillar  himself  and  pull  away  at  them  ;  while  I,  for 
my  part,  held  the  old  gentleman  round  the  waist,  that  he  might  j)iv- 
sent  an  equal  and  safe  resistance,  l^y  dint  of  this  ingenious  scheme, 
his  gloves  were  got  on  to  perfection. 

‘  The  clerk  and  clergyman  then  appearing,  we  were  ranged  in  order 
at  those  fatal  rails.  Triu*  to  his  notion  of  seeming  to  do  it  all  with¬ 
out  preparation,  J  heard  AVemniick  say  to  himself,  as  he  took  some¬ 
thing  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  before  the  service  began,  Halloa! 
Here’s  a  ring !” 

‘  1  acted  in  the  capacity  of  backer,  or  best  man,  to  the  bridegroom; 
while  a  little  limp  pew-optmer,  in  a  soft  bonnet  like  a  baby’s,  inadi'  a 
feint  of  being  the  bosom  friend  of  Aliss  Skiiliiis.  The  ri'sponsibility 
of  giving  the  lady  away  devolved  upon  the  Aged,  which  led  to  the 
elergyman’s  being  unintentionally  scandalised,  and  it  happened  thus. 
When  he  said,  “  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  bi‘  marritnl  to  this 
man?”  the  old  gentleman,  not  in  the  least  knowing  what  point  of 
tlu‘  ceremony  we  had  arrived  at,  stood  most  amiably  beaming  at 
tin*  ten  eommandnumts.  Uj)on  wdiicli  the  clergyman  said  again, 

Wno  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man?”  The  old 
gentleman  b(‘ing  still  in  a  state  of  most  estimable  unconsciousness, 
the  bridegroom  cried  out  in  his  accustomed  voice,  “  Now  Aged 
R,  you  know;  wdio  giveth?”  To  wdiicli  the  Aged  replied  with 
groat  briskness,  befon*  saying  that  hr  gave,  “  All  right,  John,  all 
right,  my  boy!”  And  the  clergyman  came  to  so  gloomy  a  pause 
upon  it,  that  I  had  doubts  for  the  moment  whether  we  should  get 
completely  married  that  day. 

‘  It  w^as  comj)letely  done,  however;  and  wdien  we  were  going 
out  of  church,  Wemmick  took  the  cover  oil’  the  font,  and  i)ut  his 
white  gloves  in  it,  and  ])nt  the  cover  on  again.  ^Mrs.  Wemmick, 
more  heedful  of  the  future,  put  her  white  gloves  in  her  ])oeket 
and  assumed  her  green.  “  Ab/c,  ;Mr.  Pip,”  said  WTmnnick,  triumph¬ 
antly  shouldering  the  tishing-rod  as  we  came  out,  “  let  me  ask  you 
whether  anybody  would  suppose  this  to  be  a  wedding-parly!”’ 

And  accordingly,  w  hile  in  circumstances  it  may  seem  that  men  in 
cities  most  resemble  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that  in  minds  there 
is  really  tlic  greatest  difference.  Their  faculties  arc  sharpened  more 
there, — the  mind  is  there  more  occupied  ;  there  is  more  eccentri¬ 
city.  Indeed,  eccentricity  is  a  mental  feature  depending  on  men- 


tal  iVeedom  and  population.  Wc  have  never  been  where  eccentric 
characters  were  not  to  be  found.  If  man  will  be  himself,  he  will 
be  eccentric.  Sameness  is  not  surely  a  greater  characteristic  of 
the  mind  than  the  body.  Faces  are  not  alike:  why  should  minds 
be?  Man  cannot  in  fact  tread  in  a  circle — he  shoots  to  and  fro  in 
iiniclcs  and  tangents.  We  think  it  is  so,  that  in  villages  you  see 
more  of  bodily  and  circumstantial  eccentricity ;  in  towns,  more  of 
the  same  feature  shaping  itself  to  moral  freedom. 

This  feature  is  most  important  to  notice  in  Dickens'  writings. 
Eccentricity  is  only  another  word  for  the  Over  Soul;  and  our  writer 
realises  this.  He  ])ours  forth  an  infinite  tide  of  surplus  energy. 
He  delights  in  giving  shape  and  body  to  his  volitions  and  his 
fancies.  He  delights  to  create  a  body,  in  order  that  the  idea  within 
may  become  organic.  He  does  not,  as  Bulwer  do(;s,  create  a  being, 
the  re|)resentative  and  type  of  a  class,  in  fact,  a  generalization,  but  he 
gives  to  you  humanity  in  all  its  little  details.  We  regard  some 
writings,  and  Bulvver's  among  the  rest,  as  a  maze  where  you  may 
find  specimens  of  a  class  ;  and  this  su|)|)oses  great  art,  great  order, 
great  arrangement ;  nothing  of  which  obtains  in  J)ickens. 

No,  those  bulky  volumes  of  his  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  the 
streets  of  London,  with  all  the  shifting,  and  crowding,  and  jostling 
passengers,  moving  to  and  fro.  In  illustration  of  this  the  reader  may 
notice  what  an  amazing  alHuence  of  incident  there  is  here — inci- 
deut  that  meets  us  naturally  as  incidents  do  in  life,  having  no 
special  connection  with  the  story.  Indeed  it  often  happens  in 
Dickens  (and  we  are  aware  that  it  will  seem  a  defect  of  his  writing) 
that  you  lose  sight  of  the  story  in  the  passing  incident;  and  the 
architecture  of  the  story  you  scarcely  ever  have  time  at  all  to 
contemplate.  As  in  a  city  reared  long  long  ages  since,  the 
palaces  remain  marble  and  stone,  though  the  hands  that  reared 
them  have  long  since  mouldered,  and  you  pass  along  by  houses, 
from  every  one  of  which  the  death -bier  passed  centuries  ago, — by 
cathedrals,  and  by  mausoleums,  hoary  with  the  damp,  and  dews, 
and  frosts,  and  storms  of  generations,  by  churchyards  where  they 
lie  entombed,  by  crazy  old  chambers  creaking  to  their  decay, 
hy  lanes  and  alleys  where  of  old  citizens  of  good  repute  had 
their  stores;  and  as  you  pass,  the  lights  of  modern  shops  and 
theatres  glare  out  on  your  pathway,  and  long  flashes  of  phan¬ 
tasmal  lustre  reek  uj)  into  the  black  night.  But  amidst  all  this  you 
tliink  not  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern,  nor  of  the  city,  noc  ks  halls 
nor  its  shows,  but  are  fascinated  by  that  amazing  stream  of  life,  flowing, 
on,  on,  on — whither?  Whither,  but  through,  and  to  the  sej)ulehres 
jd)out  you.  So  in  these  works,  the  vesture  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
varying  humanity,  although  that  very  humanity  catches  its  colours 
Ironi  tlie  world  through  which  it  moves. 

‘►CTonKK. — V(»L.  I.  H  u 
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4()6  Chdrleii  Dlchem  Great  Expedailoia^. 

It  is  very  aniazinp:,  the  power  of  sympathy  in  virtue  of  wliich  it 
is  that  man  ever  perforins — and  what  is  it  ?  Synij)athy,  we  sav  it 
is  by  which  Shakspeare  obtains  his  mastery  over  us.  It  is  syinpathv, 
too,  by  whicli  Dickens  obtains  his.  It  is  not  sympathy  in 
Milton,  it  is  scarcely  sympathy  in  Bulwer ;  we  have  here  in 
poet  and  in  novelist,  more  scholarship,  more  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  more  attainment,  more  sublimity,  but  how  in¬ 
ferior  the  position  in  the  estimation  of  men  in  both  instances  !  It 
is  sympathy,  we  say,  which  makes  the  distinction.  What  is  tliis, 
this  sympathy  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  only  shift  the  ground  of  ditli- 
culty  if  we  say  it  is  instinct — moral  instinct :  it  is  that  moral  law 
by  which  everywhere,  and  in  all  things,  like  turns  to  and  loves  its 
like.  As  in  the  human  frame,  the  absorbents  turn  to  and  receive 
that  which  builds  up  and  gives  nutrition  to  the  system,  by  instinct 
accepting,  by  instinct  rejecting.  Instinct  is  the  great  illustrator  of 
all  health  and  all  disease.  This  is  the  key  to  all  so-called  contagion. 
You  sec  some  persons  walk  unharmed  through  the  very  furnace 
of  disease,  they  enter  with  impunity  the  house  where  cholera 
rages,  w  here  small-])ox  has  stretched  its  victims ;  they  pass  un¬ 
scathed  through  malarious  swamps,  through  pestilence-haunted 
alleys  and  lanes.  We  think  nothing  can  be  more  certainly  proved 
than  that  all  persons  are  not  susceptible  of  contagion,  even  when  it 
breathes  its  most  malignant  breath :  there  must  be  a  law  for  this. 
And  we  find  it  in  the  morbid  state  of  the  body  itself;  in  other  words, in 
its  instinctive  alliance  with,  and  attraction  for  the  disease.  The  secre¬ 
tion  of  morbid  tissues  is  disease ;  it  is  the  morbid  frame,  tlic  diseased 
and  vitiated  frame  that  shritiks  from  contact :  because  it  has  not 
the  power  to  reject,  it  w  ill  die.  It  is  so  with  intellectual  and  moral 
health  and  disease:  there,  are  some  natures  can  walk  unharmed 
through  the  most  ju'stilential  regions,  their  natures  will  not  absorb 
the  guilt;  they  sec  prison,  or  brothel;  they  enter  them  alike  with 
safety ;  they  are  the  angels  of  our  race,  instinctively  attracting  the 
good  and  rejecting  the  evil.  Now'  there  are  two  ways  by  which  wc 
know'  disease, — by  looking  at  it,  and  by  experiencing  it ;  but  wc  all 
know’  that  the  knowledge  of  experience  is  in  this  case  seldom  the 
most  competent  to  describe.  And  some  knowledge  will  be  very 
empirical,  as  all  knowledge  is  that  relies  on  experience  alone ;  thus 
the  medical  man  who  walks  through  the  infirmary  will  have  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  disease  than  the  solitary  patient 
who  lies  on  his  bed,  and  is  intensely  occupied  in  the  excruciating 
agony  of  his  ow  n  woes.  But  here  again,  how’  few'  can  walk  through 
an  infirmary,  w  here  strength  and  tenderness  is  needed,  to  glance  on 
all  those  repiilsive  forms  and  morbid  conditions;  and  how’  ditlicult 
to  retain,  when  the  kind  tour  is  accomplished,  the  spectacle  in  the 
heart, and  to  give  it  lorthin  adequate  tones,  commensurate  to  the  woe 
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of  the  spectacle?  But  if  you  could  conceive  some  such  voyage  round 
the  great  continents  of  j)ain,  some  such  traveller  over  the  scenery 
of  material  sorrow,  speaking  to  all  the  assembled  victims  of  every 
kind  of  disease,  describing  their  old  state,  and  in  tones  of  kindness 
delineating  those  who  like  themselves  hung  low  on  the  dizzy  cliffs 
of  pain  and  death — w 
every  uii 


low  on  the  dizzy  cliffs 
ould  he  not  shoot  a  spark  of  sympathy  into 
ind,  because  in  turn  touching  on  every  experience  and 
awakening  the  recollection  of  the  old  pain  and  sorrow  ? 

Such  is,  in  some  measure,  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  the 
genius  of  Dickens;  it  is  its  sympathy:  but  in  saying  that  we  only  par¬ 
tially  describe  it — all  genius  holds  its  power  in  sympathy.  Milton's 
sym})athy  was  with  strength,  Dante's  with  j)ain.  Ihdwer's  with  men¬ 
tal  sorrows  and  aspirations.  Dickens,  like  Shaksj)earc,  although  in 
a  greatly  inferior  degree,  with  humanity — humanity,  especially  in 
its  grief  and  its  sorrow,  its  perversity  and  its  desj)air ;  humanity, 
and  never  surely  did  any  writer  j)aint  so  wonderful  a  stream  of 
human  figures;  their  suj)erabundance  is  amazing,  their  individuality 
is  astonishing,  his  mind  attains  everlasting  variety  and  accuracy, 
every  little  portrait  is  perfect,  and  the  smallest  miniature  differs  from 
its  neighbour. 

There  is  some  part  of  us  which  touches  all  men,  the  great  heart 
of  the  strong  and  mighty^  sympathy  is  able  to  touch  all  men.  For 
the  inclusivencss  of  humanity  is  very  wonderful  too,  but  how  much 
more  astonishing  the  inclusivencss  of  genius  !  Genius  has  within 
itself  all  men,  Cmsars  and  Brummells,  Ihionapartes  and  Neros, 
Miltons  and  Newtons,  Howards  and  Greenacres.  Genius  is 
preeminently  the  microcosm.  Genius  has  an  aflinity  with  all  beings, 
all  things,  all  states  of  humanity,  it  resjmnds  to  everything.  Fvery- 
thing  responds  to  it  by  strong  penetrative  intuition  ;  it  reads  the 
heart  of  all,  it  lifts  the  curtain  from  before  every  mind,  feels  its 
way  along  the  galleries  and  corridors  of  thought.  We  do  not  say  it 
sees:  genius  feels  ever  better  than  it  secs;  as  talent  secs  better  than 
it  feels. 

Have  we  not  said,  and  said  justly,  how  amazing  is  the  power  of 
genius !  And  truly  all  men  are  greater  than  they  know ;  but  what 
docs  startle  one  is  the  ease,  the  perfect  ease  with  which  genius  trans¬ 
fers  itself  from  one  mind  to  another.  See,  you  shall  have  altogether 
in  the  same  room  a  beauty  reserved,  sensitive,  proud,  ])owcrful, 
like  lady  Dedlock,  a  sly  old  lawyer  like  Tulkinghorn,  a  lovely  little 
housewife  like  Esther  Summerson,  a  literary  vagabond  like  Harold 
^kimpole,  and  fifty  others;  they  shall  all  be  conversing  together. 
Genius  wlio  created  them,  and  described  them,  or  rather  who  did 
not  describe  them,  but  still  more  wonderfully  left  them  to  describe 
themselves,  shall  coin|)el  each  to  sj)cak,  and  so  perfectly,  that  you 
lire  sure  they  are  speaking.  How  wonderful  this  darting  from  soul 


to  soul  instonthj,  tliis  transfusion  of  soul,  and  with  ease;  with 
case,  no  effort  |)erce|)til)le.  Genius  cannot  resolve  for  us,  the  law  hy 
which  it  does  this ;  it  docs  it,  it  knows  not  how ;  it  gives  itself  no 
time  to  think,  it  is  innnediatc  and  spontaneous  action, — it  is  svin- 
pathetic. 

Most  readers  will  admire  in  Dickens  those  slight  shades  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  throw  such  pathos  into  the  whole  picture,  as  when  ])oor 
Darnaby  lludgc  is  about  to  be  hung,  while  the  scoundrels  and  vil¬ 
lains  arc  shrinking  from  death.  Is  it  not  pathetic  to  sec  the  poor 
mad  boy  t\irn  to  the  brutal  Hugh,  and  say’  ^  Hugh,  we  shall  know 
what  makes  the  stars  shine  now.^  When  poor  Oliver  Twist  is  start¬ 
ing  away  on  his  dreadful  and  dark  journey,  from  his  hard  home  to 
his  harder  trials  and  fate,  it  is  a  beautiful  touch  that  Gn  the  cold 
and  dark  night,  the  stars  seemed  to  the  boy^s  eyes  farther  from 
the  earth  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before.’  We  have  all  felt 
how  much  Dickens  can  concentrate  in  a  line.  He  is  a  mighty 
master  over  our  tears.  Death-beds  have  been  the  hackneyed 
themes  of  poet  and  novelist  and  preacher,  but  from  his  j)en 
there  drops  ever  the  nc\v  form  that  melts  and  electrifies,  d  ims  the 
death  of  Florence’s  mother,  Mrs.  Dombey — the  neglected  wife — 
whom  the  voice  of  her  darling  cannot  wake,  however  loudly  she 
may  call  ‘  Mamma,’  ‘Oh,  dear  mamma — oh  dear  mamma.’  ‘The 
doctor  gently  brushed  the  scattered  ringlets  of  the  child  aside  from 
the  face  and  the  mouth  of  the  mother.  Alas  how  calm  they  lay 
there,  how  little  breath  there  was  to  stir  them  !  Thus  clinging 
fast  to  that  slight  spar  within  her  arms,  the  mother  drifted  out 
upon  that  dark  and  unknown  sea  that  rolls  all  round  the  world.” 
And  who  does  not  remember  the  death-bed  of  that  wretched  old 
padded  skeleton — Mrs.  Skewton,  who  to  the  last,  old,  worn,  paraly¬ 
tic,  would  mock  nature  with  the  similation  of  l)eauly,  with  rouge 
and  curls,  and  artifices,  decorated  for  the  tomb  after  her  lifelong  great 
lie — one  long  social  hypocrisy,  like  thousands  of  women  and  men 
about  us — after  her  ignominious  sale  of  her  daughter,  and  |)ander- 
ing  to  every  nauseous  and  sickly  pantomime  of  natural  feeling.  Do 
you  remember  her,  then,  on  her  death-bed,  stricken  and  shaken  to 
and  fro  by  palsy  and  paralysis? — she  will  still  retain,  in  herhorrid  life 
in  death,  the  appearance  of  fashion.  It  is  a  dreadful  |)ainting.  '  It  is 
better  that  few  eyes  should  see  her,  and  her  daughter  watches  her  alone. 
A  shadow  even  on  that  shadowed  face,  a  sharpening  even  of  the 
sharpened  features,  and  a  thickening  of  the  veil  before  the  eyes 
into  a  pall  that  shuts  out  the  dim  world,  is  come.  Her  wandering 
hands  upon  the  coverlet  join  feebly  j)alm  to  palm,  and  move  to¬ 
wards  her  daughter,  and  a  voice — not  like  hers,  not  like  any  voice 
that  speaks  our  mortal  language,  says : — 
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‘  “  For  I  nursed  you  !  ” 

‘Eilith  without  a  tear  kneels  down  to  brinjj^  lier  voice  closer  to  the 
sinking  head,  and  answers,  “  other  can  you  hear  me  r” 

‘Staring  wide  she  tries  to  nod  in  answer. 

‘“Can  you  recollect  the  night  before  I  married?’’ 

‘The  head  is  motionless,  but  it  expresses  somehow  that  she  does. 
“  1  told  you  then  that  i  forgave  you  your  part  in  it,  and  prayed  God 
to  forgive  my  own.  1  told  you  that  the  past  was  at  an  end  between 
us.  I  say  so  now  again.  Kiss  me,  mother.  ” 

‘  Edith  touches  the  white  lij)s,  and  for  a  moment  all  is  still.  A  mo¬ 
ment  afterwards,  her  mother  with  her  girlish  laugh,  and  the  skeleton 
of  her  Cleopatra  manner,  rises  in  her  bed. 

‘  Draw  the  rose-coloured  curtains.  There  is  something  else  upon 
its  llight  beside  the  wind,  and  the  wind  and  the  clouds.  Draw  the 
rose-coloured  curtains  close  !  ’ 


The  Dentil  of  Pour  Joe. 


And  that  is  also  very  beautiful,  after  the  tender  ministrations  of 
Captain  Edward  Cuttle  : '  Long  may  it  remain  in  this  mixed  world 
a  point  not  easy  of  decision  which  is  the  most  beautiful  evidence  of 
the  Almiglity's  goodness — the  delicate  fingers  that  arc  formed  for 
sensitiveness  and  sympathy  of  touch,  and  7na(le  to  minister  to  pain 
and  grief — or  the  rough  hard  Captain  Cuttle  liand,  that  the  heart 
teaches,  guides,  and  softens  in  a  moment.^ 

A  very  different  death-bed  to  that  of  Mrs.  SkewtoiFs  is  that  of 
poor  Joe.  The  negleeted  boy  of  the  low"  alloy,  called  Tom  All 
Alones,  who,  w  ith  his  poor  human  heart  and  unknown  interests,  has 
been  hunted  to  and  fro,  uj)  and  down,  by  policemen  through  the 
streets,  till  here  he  is  brought  to  bay  at  last  by  Death. 

‘  Joe  is  in  a  sleep  or  in  a  stupor  to-day,  and  Allan  Woodcourt, 
newly  arrived,  stands  by  him,  looking  dow  n  on  his  wasted  form. 
After  awhile  he  softly  seats  himself  upon  the  bed-side,  with  his  face 
towards  him — ^just  as  he  sat  in  the  law-writer’s  room — and  touches 
his  chest  and  heart.  The  cart  had  very  nearly  given  up,  but  labours 
on  a  little  more.  The  trooper  stands  in  the  doorway,  still  and  silent. 
Thil  has  stopped  in  a  low,  clicking  noise,  with  his  little  hammer  in 
his  hand.  Mr.  Woodcourt  looks  round  witii  that  grave  professional 
interest  and  attention  on  his  face,  and,  glancing  significantly  at  the 
trooper,  signs  to  Phil  to  carry  his  table  out.  When  the  little  ham- 
nier  is  next  used  there  will  be  a  speck  of  rust  upon  it. 

‘  “  ^Ve\\  ,  tJoe!  what  is  the  matter  ?  Don’t  be  frightened.” 

‘  “  1  thought,”  says  doe,  who  has  started,  and  is  looking  round,  “I 
thought  I  was  in  Tom  All  Alone’s  agin,  is  there  nobody  hero  but 
you,  Air.  Woodcot  ?  ” 

‘  “  Nobody.” 

‘  “  And  1  a’nt  took  back  to  Tom  All  Alone’s,  am  I,  sir  ?  ” 

‘  “No.”  Joe  closes  his  eyes,  muttering  “  I’m  wery  thankful.” 

‘  Alter  watching  him  closely  a  little  while,  Allan  puts  his  mouth  very 
^ear  his  ear,  and  says  to  him  in  a  low",  distinct  voice, 
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Charles  Dickens'  Great  Expeetations. 

‘  “  Joe,  did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?  ” 

‘  “  Never  know’d  nothink,  sir.” 

‘  “  Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer?  ” 

No,  sir,  nothink  at  all.  IVlr.  Chadbandshe  wos  a  prayiii  wunst 
atlMr.  Sangsby’s,  and  1  heerd  him,  but  he  sounded  as  itlio  wos  a 
speaking  to  liisself,  and  not  to  me.  lie  prayed  a  lot,  but  1  couldn’t 
make  out  nothink  on  it.  Ditlerent  times  there  wos  other  gent’incn 
come  down  Tom  7\11  Alone’s,  a  prayiii,  but  they  all  mostly  sed  as  the 
t’other  wuns  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be  a  talking 
to  themselves,  or  apassin  blame  on  t’others,  and  not  a  talking  to  us. 
AV^e  never  know’d  nothink.  1  never  know’d  what  it  wos  all  about.” 

‘  It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  say  this, and  few  but  an  experienced  and 
attentive  listener  could  hear,  or  hearing  understand  him.  After  a 
short  relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor,  he  makes  of  a  sudden  a  strong 
ellbrt  to  get  out  of  bed. 

‘  “  Stay,  Joe  !  AVhat  now  ?  ” 

‘  “  Its  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berriiu-ground,  sir,”  he 
returns  with  a  wild  look. 

‘  “  Lie  down,  and  tell  me,  Joe,  what  burying-ground  ?  ” 

‘  “  AVhere  they  laid  him  as  wos  worry  good  to  me  ;  worry  good  to 
me  indeed  he  wos.  It’s  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berriin- 
ground,  sir,  and  ask  to  be  put  along  with  him.  I  wants  to  go  there 
and  be  berried,  lie  used  for  to  say  to  me,  “  I’m  as  poor  as  you 
to-day,  Joe,”  he  scs.  1  wants  to  tell  him  that  I’m  as  poor  as  him 
now,  and  have  come  there  to  be  laid  along  with  him.” 

‘  lly-and-bye,  Joe;  by-and-bye.” 

‘  “  Ah,  praps  they  wouldn’t  do  it  if  I  was  to  go  myself.  Ibit  will 
you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir,  and  laid  along  with  him?” 

‘  “  1  will,  indeed.” 

‘  “  Thankee,  sir  ;  thankee,  sir  !  They’ll  have  to  get  the  key  of  the 
gate  afore  they  can  take  me  in,  for  its  alias  locked.  And  there’s  a 
step  there  as  1  used  for  to  clean  with  my  broom.  Its  turned  worry 
dark,  sir.  Is  there  any  light  a  cornin’  ?  ” 

‘  “  It  is  coining  fast,  Joe.” 

‘  Fast.  ■  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  rugged  road  is 
very  near  its  end. 

‘  “  Joe,  my  poor  fellow.” 

‘  “  1  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark;  but  I’m  a  gropin’,  a  gropin’.  Let  ino 
catch  hold  of  your  hand.” 

‘  “  Joe,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?” 

‘  “  I’ll  say  anytliink  as  you  say,  sir,  for  I  know  it’s  good.” 

‘  “  Ouu  Fat II Ell.” 

‘  Our  Father.  Yes,  that’s  worry  good,  sir.” 

AVllieil  AUT  IN  HEAVEN.” 

‘  “  Art  in  heaven.  Is  the  light  coinin’,  sir?  ” 

‘  “  It’s  close  at  hand.  H allowed  de  tiiy  name.” 

‘  “  Hallowed  be  thy - 

‘  The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark,  benighted  way.  Dead,  dead, 
your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Dead,  Kight 
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Kevoroiuls,  and  wrong  lievorends  of  every  order.  Dead,  men  and 
women,  born  with  lieavculy  compassion  in  your  hearts,  and  dying  thua 
around  us  every  day.* 

No  reader  of  Dickens  has  to  be  told  to  notice  liow  he  piles 
absurdities  in  ra})id  succession  upon  each  other,  like  the  very 
bricks  of  his  humorous  building.  He  sees  in  the  most  out'of-thc- 
wav  objects  grotesque,  and  queer,  and  comical  analogies ;  he  sets 
but  light  store  by  them,  for  they  roll  and  tumble  about  like  weaves 
over  and  through  all  his  works.  Indeed,  many  will  be  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  one  of  his  chief  excellences ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  vice  of  his  writings.  II is  profusion  of  absurdity,  his  per- 
ception  of  the  ludicrous  analogies  of  things,  is  not  short  of  amazing. 
And  what  is  no  less  remarkable  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  impair 
his  moral  character  and  balance — it  is  so  difficult  to  retain  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  mental  health,  when  every  object  and  every 
character  met  suggests  a  joke.  In  selecting  from  such  an  immense 
ocean,  we  know  that  we  only  again  commit  the  old  mistake  of  the 
philosopher  who  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen  of  the 
building  he  wished  to  sell.  The  truth  is,  you  cannot  subtract  a 
joke  from  a  character.  How  often  it  is,  that  that  which  sets  a  table 
in  a  roar,  repeated  by  itself,  becomes  vapid  and  tame  ;  a  joke 
repeated  without  the  circumstances  is  frequently  like  cutting  a  tree 
from  one  of  Claude’s  landscai)cs — or  the  beauties  of  English 
literature  in  a  Murray’s  Grammar” — or  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
with  the  cork  drawn  for  an  hour — or  any  other  stale,  flat,  half-and- 
half  thing;  and,  further,  the  absurdities  of  Dickens,  like  the  con¬ 
ceits  of  Shakspeare,  are  ])recisely  the  ])arts  of  his  writings  to  which 
many  w  ould  take  the  greatest  exception.  We  arc  pleased  to  notice 
that  in  the  work  before  us  there  is  less  of  this  than  in  perhaps  any 
other  work  of  our  author— less  to  interfere  with  the  march  and 
unity  of  the  whole  story.  These  conceits  show  the  amazing  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  writer,  and  that  superabundance  of  life  in  him  which 
gives  life  to  all,  even  the  most  inanimate  things.  Other  writers 
have  noticed  this.  To  his  perceptions,  old,  deserted,  broken-win¬ 
dowed  houses  grow  crazed  with  ‘  staring  each  other  out  of 
countenance,’  ‘  the  iron  heart  of  an  old  grim  clock  beats  heavily 
within  his  dusty  case.’  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Todgers,  'strange, 
solitary  pumps  were  found  hiding  themselves  for  the  most  part  in 
blind  alleys,  and  keeping  company  with  fire-ladders;’  a  beadle’s 
|)ocket-book,  '  like  himself,  was  corpulent ;’  a  gloomy  building, 
^vith  chambers  in  it,  up  a  yard,  where  it  had  so  little  business  to 
be  that  '  one  could  scarcely  help  fancying  it  must  have  run  tlierc 
when  it  was  a  young  house  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  other 
houses,  and  have  forgotten  the  way  out  again;’  and  potatoes. 
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after  Cratchet  had  blown  the  fire,  ^  bubbled  up  and  knocked 
loudly  at  the  saucepan-lid  to  be  let  out  and  peeled/  Thousands 
of  instances  of  this  wonderful  spirit  of  ludicrous  combination  and 
exaggeration  might  be  selected. 


‘  In  the  undertakers  shop  against  the  wall  were  ranged  a  long  row 
of  elm  boards,  cut  into  the  same  shape,  and  looking  in  the  dim  liglit 
like  high-shouldered  ghosts  with  their  hands  in  their  breeches 
pockets.* 


‘  “  A  man,”  said  Sampson  Brass,  “  who  loses  fort  y-seven  pound  ten 
in  one  morning  by  his  honesty,  is  a  man  to  be  envied.  If  it  had  been 
eighty  poundtlie  luxuriousnessof  the  feelingwould  have  been  increased. 
Every  pound  lost  would  have  been  a  hundredweight  of  happiness 
gained.  The  still,  small  voice,”  continued  Hrass,  smiling,  and  tap¬ 
ping  himself  on  the  bosom,  “  is  a  singing  comic  songs  within  me,  and 
all  is  happiness  and  joy.”  ’ 

‘  “  T  hope  the  young  ladies  will  enjoy  their  trip,”  said  ^lartin. 

‘  “  Oh  !  that  I’m  sure  ^^e  shall !  ”  cried  IMerey,  elapj)ing  her  hands. 
“  Good  gracious.  Cherry,  my  darling,  the  idea  of  London  !  ” 

‘  “Ardent  child!”  said  ^Ir.  Peeksnilf,  gazing  on  her  in  a  dreamy 
way.  “And  yet  there  is  a  melancholy  sweetness  in  these  youthlul 
hopes!  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they  never  can  be  realised.  I 
remember  thinking  once  myself,  in  the  days  of  my  childhoud,  ihit 
pickled  onions  fjreic  on  frees,  and  that  every  elephant  was  horn  with  an 
impreynahle  eastle  on  his  hack.  I  have  not  found  the  Jact  to  he  so;  far 
from  if ;  and  yet  those  visions  have  comforted  me  under  eireumstanas 
of  trial.  Even  when  1  have  had  the  anguish  of  discovering  that  1 
have  nourished  in  my  breast  an  ostrich,  and  not  a  human  pupil — even 
in  that  hour  of  agony  they  have  soothed  me.”  ’ 

‘  From  the  volumes  before  us  many  such  illustrations  might  be 
quoted.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Wopsle,  the  parish-clerk  : — 

‘Mr.  AVopsle,  united  to  a  Boman  nose  and  a  large  shining  bald 
forehead,  had  a  deep  voice  which  he  was  uncommonly  proud  ot ; 
indeed  it  w’as  understood  among  his  ac(juaintance  that  if  you  could 
oidy  give  him  his  head,  he  would  read  the  eh'rgy man  into  fits ;  be 
himself  confessed  that  if  the  Church  was  “thrown  open,”  moaning 
to  competition,  he  would  not  despair  of  making  his  mark  in  it.  dbo 
Church  not  b(Mng  “thrown  open,”  he  \\ns,  as  I  have  said,  our  clerk. 
But  he  punished  the  Amens  tremendouslv  ;  and  w  hen  he  gave  out 
the  psah.n — always  giving  the  whole  verse— lie  look(‘d  all  round  the 
congri'gation  first,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  have  lu'ard  iny  Iriend 
overhead  ;  oblige  me  w  ith  your  opinion  of  this  style  !  ’  ” 

L'nclc  Fumblechook*s  sentiments  upon  subjects  fit  for  discussion 
in  the  pulpit : — 


‘“True  again,*' 
Plenty  of  subjects 
upon  their  tails. 


said  Uncle  Pumblechook.  “You’ve  hit  it,  sir. 
going  about,  for  them  that  know  how  to  put  sa 
J'hat’s  w  hat’s  wanted.  A  man  needn’t  go  (nr  to 


m 


find  a  subject,  if  lie’s  ready  with  liis  salt-box.”  INFr.  Pumblechook 
ailded,  after  a  short  interval  of  rellcction,  “  Look  at  Pork  alone. 
There’s  a  subject !  If  you  want  a  subject,  look  at  Pork  !  ’  ” 

When  ^Ir.  Dickens  wills,  this  grotcsqucncss  becomes  weird  and 
ghastly,  as  in  the  first  introduction  to  a  portrait  of  Miss  Ilavi- 
shain : — 

‘  We  went  into  the  house  by  a  side  door 
had  two  chains  across  it  outside 
that  the  passages  were 
ing  there.  She  took  it  up  and 
a  staircase,  and  still  it  vv? 

‘  At  last  we  came  to  the  door  of 

‘1  answered,  more  in  shyness  than  polite 

‘  To  this  she  returned 
in.”  And  scornfully  walked  away,  and 


the  great  front  entrance 
and  the  first  thing  I  noticed  w\as, 
all  dark,  and  that  she  had  left  a  candle  burn- 
1  we  went  through  more  passages  and  up 
as  all  dark,  and  only  the  candle  lighted  us. 

a  room,  and  she  said,  “  Go  in.” 

ness,  “After  you,  miss.” 
Don’t  be  ridiculous,  boy ;  1  am  not  going 
Avhat  was  worse — took  the 

candle  w  ith  her. 

‘This  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  I  was  half  afraid.  However, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  being  to  knock  at  the  door,  1  knocked,  and 
was  told  from  w  ithin  to  enter.  1  entered,  therefore,  and  found  my¬ 
self  in  a  pretty  large  room,  w’ell  lighted  with  wax  candles.  No 
glimpse  of  daylight  was  to  be  seen  in  it.  Jt  was  a  dressing-room,  as 
1  supposed  from  the  furniture,  though  much  of  it  w'as  of  forms  and 
uses  then  quite  unknown  to  me.  Put  prominent  in  it  was  a  draped 
table  with  a  gilded  looking-glass,  and  that  I  made  out  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  fine  lady’s  dressing-table. 

‘  Whether  I  should  have  made  out  this  object  so  soon,  if  there  had 
been  no  fine  lady  sitting  at  it,  1  cannot  say.  Jn  an  arm-chair,  with 
an  elbow’  resting  on  the  table  and  her  head  leaning  on  that  hand,  sat 
the  strangest  lady  1  have  ever  seen,  or  shall  ever  see. 

‘  She  was  dressed  in  rich  materials — satins,  and  lace,  and  silks — 
all  of  white.  Her  shoes  were  white.  And  she  had  a  long  white 
veil  dependent  from  her  hair,  and  she  had  bridal  flowers  in  her  hair, 
but  her  hair  w’as  w  hite.  Some  bright  jewels  sj)arkled  on  her  neck 
and  on  her  hands,  and  some  other  jew  els  lay  sparkling  on  the  table. 
Drt  ‘sses,  less  splendid  than  the  dress  she  wore,  and  half-packed 
trunks  were  scattered  about.  She  had  not  (piite  finished  dressing, 
for  she  had  but  one  shoe  on — the  other  was  on  the  table  near  her 
hand — her  veil  was  but  half  arranged,  her  watch  and  chain  were  not 
put  on,  and  some  lace  for  her  bosom  lay  w  ith  those  trinkets,  and 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  gloves,  and  some  flowers,  and  a  prayer- 
book,  all  confusedly  heaped  about  the  looking-glass. 

‘  It  was  not  in  the  first  moments  that  1  saw  all  these  things, 
though  1  saw  more  of  them  in  the  first  moments  than  might  bo 
supposed.  But,  L  saw  that  everything  within  my  view’  which  ought 
to  be  w  bite,  had  been  white  long  ago,  aiul  had  lost  its  lustre,  and 
was  faded  and  yellow’.  I  saw  that  the  bride  within  the  bridal  dress 
had  withered  like  the  dress,  and  like  the  flowers,  and  had  no  bright¬ 
ness  left  but  the  brightness  of  her  sunken  eyes.  I  saw  that  the 
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dreB8  had  been  put  upon  tlie  rounded  figure  of  a  youno;  woman 
and  that  the  figure  upon  which  it  now  hung  loose/  had  slirunk  to 
skin  and  bone.  Once,  I  had  been  taken  to  see  some  ghastly  wax- 
w’ork  at  the  Fair,  representing  1  know  not  what  impossible  person¬ 
age  lying  in  state.  Once,  I  had  been  taken  to  one  of  our  old 
marsh  churches  to  see  a  skeleton  in  the  ashes  of  a  rich  dress,  that 
had  been  dug  out  of  a  vault  under  the  church  pavement.  Now, 
wax-work  and  skeleton  seemed  to  have  dark  eyes  that  moved  and 
looked  at  me.  1  should  have  cried  out,  if  1  could.’* 

Our  author  has  not  in  this,  as  in  most  of  his  later  works,  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  specially  rectifying  social  sins  and  abuses; 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  deserved  ridicule  and  admira¬ 
ble  humour  with  which  he  brings  into  contempt  the  solemn  farce 
of  funerals,  and  the  woeful  ways  of  undertakers.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  is  called  to  the  funeral  of  his  sister : — 

‘Having  written  to  Joe,  to  offer  consolation,  and  fo  assure  him 
that  I  should  come  to  the  funeral,  I  passed  the  intermediate  days  in 
the  curious  state  of  mind  I  have  glanced  at.  I  went  down  early  in 
the  morning,  and  alighted  at  the  Blue  Boar  in  good  time  to  walk 
over  to  the  forge. 

‘  It  was  fine  summer  weather  again,  and,  as  I  walked  along,  the 
times  when  1  was  a  little  helpless  creature,  and  my  sister  did  not 
spare  me,  vividly  returned.  But  they  returned  with  a  gentle  tone 
upon  them  that  softened  even  the  edge  of  Tickler.  For  now,  the 
very  breath  of  the  beans  and  clover  whispered  to  my  heart  that  the 
day  must  come  when  it  would  I  e  well  for  my  memory  that  others 
walking  in  the  sunshine  should  be  softened  as  they  thought  of  me. 

At  last  I  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  and  saw  that  Trabb  and 
Co.  had  put  in  a  funereal  execution  and  taken  possessicui.  Two 
dismally  absurd  persons,  each  ostentatiously  exhibiting  a  crutch  done 
up  in  a  black  bandage — as  if  that  instrument  could  possibly  conunu- 
uicate  any  comfort  to  anybody — were  posted  at  the  front  door;  and 
in  one  of  them  1  recognised  a  postboy  discharged  from  the  Boar  for 
turning  a  young  couple  into  a  saw  pit  on  their  bridal  morning,  in 
con8et|uence  of  intoxication  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  ride 
his  liorse  clasped  round  the  neck  with  both  arms.  All  the  children 
of  the  village,  and  most  of  the  women,  were  admiring  these  sable 
warders  and  the  closed  w  indows  of  the  houie  and  forge ;  and  as  I 
came  up,  one  of  the  two  warders  (the  postboy)  knocked  at  the  door 
— implying  that  I  was  far  too  much  exhausted  by  grief  to  have 
strength  remaining  to  knock  for  myself. 

‘Another  sable  warder  (a  carpenter,  who  had  once  eaten  two 
geese  for  a  wager)  opened  the  door,  and  show^ed  me  into  the  best 
parlour.  Here,  Mr.  Trabb  had  taken  unto  himself  the  best  table, 
and  had  got  all  the  leaves  up,  and  was  holding  a  kind  of  b’ack 
Bazaar,  with  the  aid  of  a  quantity  of  black  pins.  At  the  moment  of 
my  arrival,  he  had  just  finished  putting  somebody’s  hat  into  black 
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lonrr-clothea,  like  an  African  baby  ;  so  lie  held  out  his  hand  for  mine, 
huf  1.  misled  by  the  action,  and  confused  by  the  occasion,  shook 
hands  with  him  with  every  testimony  of  warm  atfection. 

‘  Poor  dear  Joe,  entangled  in  a  little  black  cloak  tied  in  a  largo 
bow  under  his  chin,  was  seated  apart  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
where,  as  chief  mourner,  he  had  evidently  been  stationed  by  Trabb. 
AVIien  1  bent  down  and  said  to  him,  “  Dear  Joe,  how  are  you  ?’*  he 
said,  “  Pip,  old  chap,  you  knowed  her  wdieii  she  were  a  line  figure  of 
a - ”  and  clasped  my  hand  and  said  no  more. 

‘  Biddy,  looking  very  neat  and  modest  in  her  black  dress,  went 
quietly  here  and  there,  and  was  very  helpful.  When  I  had  spoken 
to  Biddy,  as  I  thought  it  not  a  time  for  talking,  1  wTiit  and  sat  down 
near  Joe,  and  there  began  to  wonder  in  what  part  of  the  house  it — 
she — my  sister — was.  The  air  of  the  parlour  being  faint  with  the 
smell  of  sw  eet  cake,  I  looked  about  for  the  table  of  refreshments  ;  it 
was  scarcely  visible  until  one  had  got  accustomed  to  the  gloom  ;  but 
there  w  as  a  cut-up  plum  cake  upon  it,  and  there  were  cut-up  oranges 
and  sandwiches,  and  biscuits,  and  tw’o  decanters  that  1  knew  very 
well  as  ornaments,  but  had  never  seen  used  in  all  my  life,  one  full  of 
port,  and  one  of  sherry.  Standing  at  this  table,  I  became  conscious 
of  the  servile  Pumblechook  in  a  black  cloak  and  several  yards  of 
hat-band,  who  was  alternately  stulling  himself  and  making  obsequious 
movements  to  catch  my  attention.  The  moment  he  succeeded,  he 
came  over  to  mo  (breathing  sherry  and  crumbs),  and  said  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  voice,  “  May  1,  dear  sir  and  did.  1  then  descried  Mr.  and 
!Mrs.  Hubble ;  the  last-named  in  a  decent  speechless  paroxysm  in  a 
corner.  AV^e  were  all  going  to  “  follow,”  and  were  all  in  course 
of  being  tied  up  separately  (by  Trabb)  into  ridiculous  bundles. 

‘“AVTiich  1  meantersay,  Pip,**  Joe  whispered  me,  as  we  were 
being  what  Air.  Trabb  called  “  formed”  in  the  parlour,  two  and  two 
— and  it  was  dreadfully  like  a  preparation  for  some  grim  kind  of 
dance ;  “  which  I  meantersay,  sir,  as  1  would  in  preference  have 
carried  her  to  the  church  myself,  along  w  ith  three  or  four  friendly 
ones  wot  come  to  it  with  w  illing  harts  and  arms,  but  it  were  con¬ 
sidered  w'ot  the  neigiibours  w’ould  look  down  on  such  and  w'oulJ  bo 
of  opinions  as  it  were  wanting  in  respect.” 

*  “  Pocket-handkerchiefs  out,  all  I  **  cried  Air.  Trabb  at  this  point, 
in  a  depressed  business-like  voice.  “  Pocket-handkerchiefs  out !  AVe 
are  ready !  ” 

‘  So  w  e  all  put  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  our  faces,  as  if  our  noses 
were  bleeding,  and  filed  out  two  and  tw’o;  Joe  and  1 ;  Biddy  and 
Pumblechook  ;  Air.  and  Airs.  Hubble.  The  remains  of  my  poor 
sist.T  had  been  brought  round  by  the  kitchen  door,  and,  it  being  a 
point  of  Undertaking  ceremony  that  the  six  bearers  must  be  stifled 
and  blinded  under  a  horrible  black  velvet  housing  with  a  wdiitc 
border,  the  whole  looked  like  a  blind  monster  with  twelve  human 
legs,  shuHling  and  blundering  along,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
keepers — the  postboy  and  his  comrade. 

‘  The  neighbourhood,  however,  highly  approved  of  these  arrange- 
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uients,  and  we  were  much  admired  as  we  went  tlirougli  tlie  village; 
the  more  youthful  and  vigorous  part  oi  the  community  iuakini» 
dashes  now  and  tin  n  to  cut  us  oil,  and  lyin"  in  wait  to  intercept  us 
at  points  of  vantage.  At  such  times  the  more  exuberant  among 
them  called  out  in  an  excited  manner  on  onr  emei-gence  round  some 
corner  of  expectancy,  Here  they  come!”  Here  they  are !”  and 
we  were  all  but  cheered.  In  this  progress  I  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  abject  Pumblechook,  wlio,  being  behind  me,  persisted  all  tliewaV 
as  a  delicate  attention  in  arranging  my  streaming  hat-band,  and 
gmoothing  my  cloak.  My  thoughts  were  further  distracted  by  the 
excessive  pride  of  Mr.  and  3lrs.  llubbl(*,  who  were  surpassingly  con- 
ceited  and  vainglorious  in  being  members  of  so  distinguished  a 
procession. 

‘  And  now,  the  range  of  marshes  lay  clear  before  us,  with  the  sails 
of  the  ships  on  the  river  growing  out  of  it;  and  we  went  into  the 
churchyard,  close  to  the  graves  of  my  unknown  parents,  Philij) 
Pirrip,  late  of  this  parish,  and  Also  Georgiana,  Wife  of  the  Above. 
And  there,  my  sister  wns  laid  quietly  in  the  earth  while  the  larks 
sang  high  above  it,  and  the  light  wind  strew’ed  it  with  beautiful 
shadows  of  clouds  and  trees. 

‘  Of  the  conduct  of  the  worldly-minded  Pumblechook  while  this 
was  doing,  I  desire  to  say  no  more  than  it  was  all  addressed  to  me; 
and  that  even  when  those  noble  passages  were  read  wdiich  remind 
humanity  how’  it  brought  nothing  into  the  w'orld  and  cm  take 
nothing  out,  and  how  it  fleet!)  like  a  shadow'  and  never  continueth 
long  in  one  stay,  1  heard  him  cough  a  reservation  of  the  case  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  came  unexpectedly  into  large  property.  When 
we  got  back,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  me  that  he  wished  my 
sister  could  have  know’ii  I  had  done  her  so  much  honour,  and  to 
hint  that  she  would  have  considered  it  reasonably  purchased  at  the 
price  of  her  death.  After  that,  he  drank  all  the  rest  of  the  sherry, 
and  Mr.  Hubble  drank  the  port,  and  the  tw'o  talked  (which  1  have 
since  observed  to  be  customary  in  sucii  cases)  as  if  they  were  of 
(piite  another  race  from  the  deceased,  and  were  notoriou^jly  immortal. 
Pinallv,  he  w'ent  awav  with  Mr.  and  ^Lrs.  Hubble  — to  in  ike  an 
evening  of  it,  1  felt  sure,  and  to  tell  the  dolly  H.irgeman  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  my  fortunes  and  my  earliest  beii'- factor.’ 

In  the  writings  of  our  author  our  readers  ha\x3  often  noticed 
how  often,  with  admirable  artist's  skill,  he  brings  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  weather  and  scenery  into  unison  vvith  the  shifting  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  human  heart.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  often  so  in  life. 
Ihus  this  tine  picture  of  the  storm  preludes  the  misery  of  the 
volume  : — 

*  It  was  wretched  weather ;  stormy  and  wet,  stormy  and  w'et;  and 
mud,  mud,  mud,  deep  in  all  the  streets.  Hay  after  day,  a  vast  heavy 
veil  had  been  driving  over  London  from  the  East,  and  it  drove 
still,  as  if  in  the  East  there  w'ere  an  Eternity  of  cloud  and  wind. 
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So  furious  had  boon  the  gusts,  that  high  buildings  in  town  had 
had  the  lead  stripped  off  their  roofs;  and  in  the  country,  trees 
had  been  torn  up,  aud  sails  of  windinills  carried  away  ;  and  gloomy 
accounts  had  come  in  from  the  coast,  of  shipwreck  and  death. 
Violent  blasts  of  rain  had  accompanied  these  rages  of  wind, 
and  the  day  just  closed  as  1  sat  down  to  read  had  been  the 
worst  of  all. 

‘  Alterations  have  been  made  in  that  part  of  the  Temple  since  that 
time,  and  it  has  not  now  so  lonely  a  character  as  it  had  then,  nor 
is  it  so  exposed  to  the  river.  AVe  lived  at  the  top  of  the  last 
house,  and  the  wind  rushing  up  the  river  shook  the  house  that  night, 
like  discharges  of  cannon,  or  breakings  of  a  sea.  AVhen  the  rain 
came  with  it  and  dashed  against  the  windows,  1  thought,  raising  my 
eyes  to  them  as  they  rocked,  that  1  might  have  fancied  myself 
ill  a  storm-beaten  light-house.  Occasionally,  the  smoke  came  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  chimney  as  though  it  could  not  bear  to  go  out 
into  such  a  night ;  and  when  1  set  the  doors  open  and  looked 
down  the  staircase,  the  staircase  lamps  were  blow’ii  out ;  and 
when  1  shaded  my  face  with  my  hands  and  looked  through  the 
black  windows  (opening  them  ever  so  little,  was  out  of  the  question 
in  the  teeth  of  such  wind  and  rain),  1  saw  that  the  lamps  in  the 
court  were  blown  out,  and  that  the  lamps  on  the  bridges  aud  tho 
shore  were  shuddering,  and  that  the  coal  fires  in  barges  on  the  river 
were  being  carried  away  before  the  wind  like  red-hot  splashes  in 
the  rain.* 

Space  w’arns  us  that  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  these 
volumes,  and  quoted  too  lengthily.  AVc  have  only  to  say  that,  as 
in  all  the  books  of  our  author,  they  arc  the  entrance  into  the  heart 
of  sorrow  and  of  lowly  life.  The  story  of  Provis,  the  convict,  adds 
to  the  number  of  Mr.  Dickens'  noble  efforts  to  lift  the  veil  from 
the  sad  circumstances  of  those  whom  society  first  dooms  and  then 
damns.  No  one  can  doubt  his  hearty  sympathy  with  whatever 
tends  to  bless  or  redeem  the  wretched  and  the  miserable.  AVe 
have  contented  ourselves  with  jiointing  out  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  volumes,  without  marking  our  exceptions  to  the  writings 
of  their  wonderfully  active  author. 
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V. 

THE  NEW  MINUTE  ON  EDUCATION* 

rpiIE  R.  ‘vised  Minute  of  the  Privy  Council  has  creatcnl  quite 
J-  a  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  depeiulcd 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  systems  of  education  upon  tlio 
nwipt  of  Parliamentary  grants.  Great  is  the  alarm  ;  it  aniounts 
even  to  a  panic.  ‘  The  fear  that  they  greatly  feared  has  come 
upon  them.’  The  Record  denounces  ‘  the  revolutionary  ami 
repudiating  provisions  of  the  new  code/  Tlie  M'diehimui 
‘  Ciinnot  repress  the  apprehension  that  the  great  change  now 
intnuluced  U'Ul  deteriorate  public  education!  Mr.  Ih  ynolds, 
the  excellent  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Ctdonial  Training 
Institution,  ‘  fears  that,  if  this  new"  code  stands,  the  days  of 
training  institutions  are  numhered.’  In  various  jiarts  of  tlio 
country  certiticiited  teachers  are  gathering  together  to  protect 
their  vested  interests  ;  for  it  seems  education  is  to  he  ‘  jirotecti'd’ 
now-  ;  indeed,  in  the  course  of  tw"o  or  three  weeks,  the  Ih'visod 
Code  has  created  (piite  a  storm,  and  those  w  ho  have  sat  under 
the  shadows  of  the  Government  grant  with  great  delight,  and 
have  found  its  fruit  very  sweet  to  theii'  tiste,  seem  almost  to 
regard  these  new"  Minutes  as  the  })remonitions  of  an  eartlKpiake, 
likely  to  desk’oy  the  whole  of  their  pleasiint  system.  It  is  plain 


*  1.  Minute  of  the  Connniftee  of  the  Rrivy  Council  on  luluration,  Esta- 
IHshin^  a  Revised  Code  of  Regulations  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  hg  command  of  her  Majestg.  ISGl. 

2.  Copy  of  Papers  hg  Mr.  Tremcnhcere,  addressed  to  the  Sccretarg  of 

the  Educational  Commission.  18()1. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  AVith  Appendix. 

ISC, 0—181)1. 

‘1.  Popular  Education  in  England;  being  an  Abstract  of  the  Report 
of  the  Rogal  Commissioners  on  Education.  AVith  an  Introduction 
and  Summary  Tables.  Py  llerbcrt  S.  Skoats.  Bradbury  and 
Kvans. 

5.  Edinburgh  Rcvieic,  July,  ISCl.  Art.  ‘  Popular  Education  in 
Knj^liind.’ 

0.  The  Welsh  Education  Question  and  the  Bishop)  of  St.  David's.  A 
Be  view  ot  his  Lordship’s  Beeeiit  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
llioeese  ot  iSt.  David’s.  AVard,  London, 

7.  A  Letter  to  N.  IE.  Seniorf  Esq.  By  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq. 

8.  The  popular  Education  of  E'ranrCy  with  Eotices  cf  that  of  Holland 

and  Switzerland.  Bv  Maltluw  Arnold,  Al. A.  JiOngnian,  CreeUi 
and  Co. 


*  Protect  ioni87)i*  and  '  Communlsni  in  Education.  47l) 

tlicv  have  no  faith  in  the  desire  for  education,  or  in  tliemselvos, 
or  in  local  voluntaryism.  Government  ^vithdra^vs  its  paternal 
hand— it  only  lends  them  a  paternal  Huger — and  they  are 
mined. 

The  'revolutionary^"  behaviour  of  this  wicked  Privy  Council  is 
ver>'  niiich  insisted  on  ;  it  never  setans  to  have  been  thought  that 
the  whole  thing,  and  every  grant  made,  has  been  revolutionary 
and  unconstitutional :  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  of  mon(*y, 
have  been  granted  away  year  after  year  without  any  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sanction — granted  so,  simply  because  the  nation  threw 
hack  every  scheme  (levisetl  by  one  party  and  another  to  give  the 
Government  the  guidance  and  the  control  of  educational 
funds  and  machinery.  The  matter  has  come  to  that  very  issue 
it  was  long  kinnvn  by  thoughtful  men  it  would  assuredly  reach. 
It  was  known  when  those  Hrst  '  ])romises  of  a  shower  "  dro])ped 
upon  the  delighted  recipients,  that  they  woidd  speedily  be  suc- 
C(‘eded  by  ‘  an  abundance  of  rain  !’  Tlie  Hrst  modest  drops  fell, 
hut  perhaps  few  who  saw  the  gi'ant  in  of  j€3(),0()()  could 

suppose  that  in  1859  the  grant  would  increase  to  .€836,920. 
The  Lords  of  the  Council  have  no  doubt  themselves  I)een  startled 
hy  the  very  enonnity  of  their  muniHcence ;  for  ourselves,  when 
we  rememher  who  for  the  most  part  have  received  and  asked  for 
these  alms,  we  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  our  indignation  ; 
attempting  by  every  conceivable  method  in  a  more  honest  and 
upriglit  manner  to  circumvent  the  friends  of  free  and  voluntary 
(‘ducation,  the  friends  of  taxed  and  compulsory  education  have 
no  doubt  stolen  a  march  upon  them,  and  that  has  been  done 
against  law,  and  over  law,  which  could  not  be  done  when  appc'al- 
ing  fairly  to  the  people,  and  so  the  end  is,  that  the  Privy 
C^^uncil  Committee  has  ex]n‘nd(*d  from  1839  to  Decemh(‘r  185!) 
‘Pb»‘I78,183  4s.  !)i(L  We  shall  attempt  presently  to  discover  tn 
whom  and  with  whom  rests  the  princi])al  portion  of  this  pleasant 
item. 

We  are  not  disposed  in  this  ])ap(‘r  to  enter  especially  into  the 
argument  of  the  province  of  Governmcuit  to  touch  this  (piestion 
ot  education  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  for  the  present  that,  like  eveiy- 
thing  else  which  Government  touches,  they  only  touch  it  to  leave 
the  mess  and  the  muddle  of  their  own  Hngers  upon  it  and  about 
9.  ‘  Why  don’t  ymt  take  it,  then  V  we  have  often  been  askcsl 

when  we  have  represented  to  some  in  conversation  the  vast  in¬ 
justice  of  the  whole  arrangement  ; — '  why  don’t  you  take  it,  then  ?’ 
and  we  have  said,  '  B(*cause  we  indigTiantly  deny  the  right  of 
Government  to  give  it,  or  even  to  meddle  in  these  matters.’  It 
is  siiid  to  ])e  the  duty  of  Government  to  encourage  i‘flucation, 
and  to  encourage  education  by  Building  Grants,  and  Capitation 
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rnilE  Revised  IMinute  of  tlie  Privy  Council  lias  croat(Ml  quite 
X  a  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  d(‘|)eiul(d 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  sysUnns  of  education  upon  the 
r(‘ceipt  of  Parliamentary  grants.  Great  is  the  alarm  ;  it  amounts 
even  to  a  panic.  ‘  The  lV‘ar  that  they  greatly  fearc'd  has  come 
upmi  them.’  The  Record  denounces  ‘  the  revolutionary  and 
repudiating  jirovisions  of  the  new  code.’  The  ]Votclnno]i 
‘cannot  repress  the  ajijirehension  that  the  gn'at  change  now 
introduced  U'Ul  deteriorate  public  education!  Mr.  Ihynolds, 
the  excellent  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training 
Institution,  ‘  fears  that,  if  this  new  code  stands,  the  days  of 
training  institutions  are  numhered.’  In  various  ])arts  of  tlic 
country  certiticiited  teachers  are  gathering  together  to  j»rotc(*t 


their  vested  interests  ; 


for  it  seems  education  is  to  he  ‘  jirotectiMl’ 


now  ;  indeed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  Ri‘visc(l 


Code  has  created  (piite  a  storm,  and  those  who  have  sat  under 
the  shadows  of  the  Government  grant  with  great  delight,  and 
liave  found  its  fruit  very  sweet  to  their  taste,  seem  almost  to 
regard  these  new  Minutes  as  the  premonitions  of  an  earth([nnke, 
likely  to  destroy  the  whole  of  their  pleasiint  system.  It  is  plain 


*  1.  Mimite  of  the  Committee  of  the  Vrivy  Council  on  Education,  Esta¬ 
blishing  a  Revised  Code  of  Regulations  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  ISOl. 

2.  Copy  of  Papers  by  Mr.  Tremcnheere,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Educational  Commission.  1801. 

3.  Rtport  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  AVitli  Appendix. 

1800—1801. 

‘1.  Popular  EJducation  in  England;  being  an  Abstract  of  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education.  With  an  Introduction 
and  ISuniuiary  Tables,  lly  Herbert  S.  Skeats.  Bradbury  and 
Evans. 

5.  Edinburgh  Rcvieic,  July,  1801.  Art.  *  Popular  Education  in 
England.’ 

0.  The  If  elsh  Education  Question  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  A 
Review  ot  his  Lordship’s  Recent  Cliarge  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  ot  St.  David’s.  Ward,  London. 

7.  A  Letter  to  X.  IE.  Senior,  Es(j.  By  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq. 

8.  Jhe  Popular  Education  of  Erance,  with  Xotices  of  that  of  Holland 

and  Switzerland.  By  Alaltluw  Arnold,  M.A.  JiOngnian,  Green, 
and  Co. 
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thov  have  no  faith  in  tlie  desire  for  education,  or  in  tlieinselvos, 
or  in  local  voluntaryism.  Government  Avithdraws  its  paternal 
only  lends  them  a  paternal  linger — and  tliey  arc 

mined. 

The  '  revolutionary^ "  behaviour  of  this  wicked  Privy  Council  is 
very  much  insisted  on  ;  it  never  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
theNvhole  thing,  and  every  grant  made,  has  been  revolutionary 
ami  unconstitutional  :  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  of  money, 
have  been  granted  away  year  after  year  without  any  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sanction — granted  so,  simply  because  the  nation  threw 
hack  every  scheme  (levised  by  one  party  and  another  to  give  the 
Govenunent  the  guidance  and  the  control  of  educational 
funds  and  machinery.  The  matter  has  come  to  that  very  issue 
it  was  long  known  by  thoughtful  men  it  would  assurec  iiy  reach. 
It  was  known  when  those  timt  ‘  ])ro!nises  of  a  shower'  dropped 
upon  the  delighted  reci])ients,  that  they  would  speedily  he  suc- 
C(S‘ded  by  ‘an  abundance  of  rain  !’  Tlie  tirst  modest  drops  fell, 
hut  perhaps  few  who  saw  the  grant  in  of  .£3(),()()()  co\dd 

suppose  that  in  1859  the  grant  would  increase  to  c€83(),920. 
The  Lords  of  the  Council  have  no  doubt  themselves  I)een  startled 
hy  the  very  enonnity  of  their  muniticence ;  for  ourselves,  when 
we  reinemher  who  for  the  most  part  have  received  and  asked  for 
these  alms,  we  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  our  indignation  ; 
attempting  hy  every  conceivable  method  in  a  more  honest  and 
ujuiglit  manner  to  circumvent  the  friends  of  free  «‘ind  voluntary 
nhication,  the  friends  of  taxed  and  compulsory  education  have 
no  doubt  stolen  a  march  upon  them,  and  that  has  been  done 
against  law,  and  over  law,  which  could  not  he  done  when  appeal¬ 
ing  fairly  to  the  peoj)le,  and  so  the  end  is,  that  the  Privy 
Council  Committee  has  expended  from  1839  to  DecemlHU*  185!) 
Ph378,183  4s.  9ld.  We  shall  attempt  presently  to  discover  to 
whom  and  with  whom  rests  the  princi2>a]  portion  of  this  pleasant 
item. 

We  are  not  disposed  in  this  ]mp(‘r  to  enter  especially  into  the 
argument  of  the  province  of  Government  to  touch  this  (luestion 
ot  education  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  for  the  j)resent  that,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  which  Government  touches,  they  only  touch  it  to  leave 
die  me.ss  and  the  muddle  of  their  own  fingers  upon  it  and  about 
it.'  ‘  Why  don't  you  take  it,  then  ?’  we  have  often  been  jisked 
when  we  have  represented  to  some  in  conversation  the  vast  in¬ 
justice  of  the  whole  arrangement  ; — ‘  why  don’t  you  take  it,  tlien  ?’ 
and  we  have  said,  ‘  B(‘cause  we  indignantly  deny  the  right  of 
Government  to  <xive  it.  or  even  to  meddle  in  these  imattens.’  It 
is  si\id  to  he  the  duty  of  Government  to  encourage  e<lucation, 
iind  to  encourage  education  hy  Building  Grants,  and  Capitation 


THE  NEW  MINUTE  ON  EDUCATION* 

rpiIE  Revised  Minute  of  tlic  Privy  Council  lias  creat(‘d  quite 
-L  a  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  depeiuKd 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  sysUuns  of  education  upon  tlie 
r(‘ceipt  of  Parliamentary  grants.  Great  is  the  alarm  ;  it  amounts 
even  to  a  ])anic.  ‘  The  fear  that  they  greatly  feared  has  come 
upon  them.’  The  Record  denounces  ‘  the  n‘volutionarv  and 
repudiating  jirovisions  of  the  new  code.’  The  WiftchmtDi 
‘cannot  re])ress  the  ajiprehensiou  that  the  great  change  now 
introduced  will  deteriorate  puhlic  education/  ^Ir.  Reynolds, 
the  excellent  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training 
Institution,  ‘  fears  that,  if  this  new  code  stands,  the  days  of 
training  institutions  are  numhered.’  In  various  jiarts  of  tlio 
country  certiticiited  teachers  are  gathering  together  to  protert 
their  vested  inU'rests ;  for  it  seems  education  is  to  he  ‘  jirotectiMl’ 
now  ;  indeed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  Ihaisod 
Code  has  created  (piite  a  storm,  and  those  who  have  sat  under 
the  shadows  of  the  Government  grant  with  great  deliglit,  and 
liave  found  its  fruit  very  sweet  to  their  taste,  seem  almost  to 
reg  ard  these  new  Minutes  as  the  j)remonitions  of  an  eaillnpiake, 
likely  to  destroy  the  whole  of  their  ijleasiint  system.  It  is  plain 
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tltpv  liave  no  fiiith  in  tlic  desire  for  education,  or  in  flieinselves, 
or  in  voluntarvdsni.  Government  witlidraws  its  paternal 

)in,i,l_it  only  lends  tliein  a  paternal  finger — and  they  are 
niiiied. 

Tlie  'revolutionary*  behaviour  of  this  wicked  Privy  Council  is 
very  inucli  insisted  on  ;  it  never  socans  to  liave  been  thou^lit  that 
tluMvliole  thing,  and  every  gnint  made,  has  been  revolutionary 
and  unconstitutional  :  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  of  momw, 
have  been  granted  away  year  after  y(‘ar  without  any  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sanction — granted  so,  simply  because  the  nation  threw 
hack  every  scheme  (levised  by  one  paity  and  another  to  give  the 
Government  the  guidance  and  the  control  of  educational 
funds  and  machinery.  The  matter  has  come  to  that  very  issue 
it  was  long  known  by  thoughtful  men  it  would  assuredly  reach. 
It  was  known  when  those  first  '  ])romises  of  a  shower  *  dropped 
n})on  the  delighted  reci})ients,  that  they  woidd  s[)eedily  be  suc- 
C(‘eded  by  ‘an  abundance  of  rain  !’  The  first  modest  drops  fell, 
hut  perhaps  few  who  saw  the  grant  in  18^11)  of  .£3(),()0()  could 
suppose  that  in  1859  the  grant  would  increase  to  .€836,920. 
The  Lords  of  the  Council  have  no  doubt  themselves  been  startled 
hy  the  very  enormity  of  their  munificence ;  for  ourselves,  when 
we  remember  who  for  the  most  pait  have  received  and  asked  for 
these  alms,  we  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  our  indignation  ; 
athanpting  by  every  conceivable  method  in  a  more  honest  find 
upright  manner  to  circumvent  the  friends  of  free  and  voluntary 
(‘ducation,  the  friends  of  taxed  and  compulsory  (‘ducation  liave 
no  (loiiht  stolen  a  march  npi^u  them,  and  that  has  iKion  done 
.against  law,  and  (4V'er  law,  which  could  not  be  done  when  a])p(*4il- 
ing  fairly  to  the  pi‘ople,  and  so  the  end  is,  that  the  Privy 
t  4>uncil  Committee  has  (‘Xpiuahnl  from  183.9  to  December  1<S.5!) 
«Pb‘178,183  4s.  9.bL  We  shall  attempt  pn‘sently  to  discover  to 
whom  and  with  whom  rests  the  j)rincipal  portion  of  this  pleasant 
it(‘in. 

Wo  are  not  disposed  in  this  ])ap(T  to  enter  espmally  into  the 
argument  of  the  province*  of  GoveTimnuit  to  touch  this  (piestion 
ot  (‘ducation  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  for  the  pr(‘sent  that,  like  c‘very- 
tliing  else  which  Governnu'iit  touches,  th(*y  only  touch  it  to  h^avc 
tile  nu*ss  and  the  muddle  of  their  own  fing(‘rs  upon  it  and  about 
it.  ‘  Why  don’t  you  take  it,  then  V  we  have  oft(‘n  lieen  fisk(‘d 
when  we  have  re[)re.sent(*d  to  some  in  conversation  the  vast  in¬ 
justice  of  the  whole  arrangement  ; — ‘  why  don’t  you  take  it,  then?’ 
and  we  have  said,  ‘  B(‘c*au.se  we  indignantly  deny  the  right  of 
Gov('rnment  to  give  it,  or  even  to  meddle  in  tlK*.se  mattens.’  It 
IS  sfiid  to  be  the  duty  of  Governnu'ut  to  encourage  educa-tion, 
and  to  encourage  eilucatioii  by  Building  Grants,  and  Capitation 
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Grants,  for  it  is  most  necessary  that  citizens  should  he  educatCHl* 
education  is  not  only  nt'cessary,  it  is  desirahle,  and  deliglitful* 
And  why  not  encourage  ait  and  artisans  in  tlie  same  wav  {  It 
is  very  deliglitful  to  have  easy  shoes  ;  it  is  indis[)ensal>lv  uecvssjuy 
to  have  some  shoes  ;  really  sometimes  it  seems  luoie  iiidis|Kii- 
sahle  to  have  shoes  than  to  have  a  knowledge  of  letters.  Now, 
as  we  have  a  Ca])ihition  Grant  in  one  case  why  not  a  {udes- 
tation  grant  in  the  other?  Why  not  encourage  tlie  art  and 
mystery  of  Cordwainery  hy  so  much  on  every  pair  of  shoos  ? 
Why  not  encourage  the  rising  professor  of  the  Sartorial  art  in 
the  same  way  ?  Why  not  extend  a  helj)ing  hand  to  art  and  to 
science,  to  the  sculptor  and  the  ])ainter,  and  the  surgeon  ?  Is 
not  society  interested  in  the  affair  of  shoes  ?  Is  it  not  of  the 
most  serious  moment  that  we  get  all  the  had  shoes  out  of  sooiotv  ; 
that  we  hanish  had  shoemakers  ;  and  that  we  get  good  shoos  aial 
shoemakers  into  society  ?  Each  ])Upil-tc‘aclK‘r  costs  Govern¬ 
ment  about  dCloO.  flow  is  it,  we  ask,  alarnu'd,  tliat  the 
education  of  gocnl  shoemakers  costs  nothing?  No  other  persons 
receive  from  the  State  so  large  a  sum  of  money  for  cMhicatioii  and 
maintiMiance  hetween  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty.  No  won¬ 
der  that  ‘  revidut ionary’  code  has  created  a  consternation  ;  Pujnl 
Teachers,  ‘  ])rotect’  yourselves.  Nay,  why  not  every  trade  its 
]>rotective  corporate  guild  ?  Schoolmasters  are  now  attcnnpting 
to  form  such  an  educational  guild,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  Governmental  pidice  ;  why  not  an  universal  guild  of  tliis 
kind  ?  Nay,  and  some  ])leasant  dress  also  to  mark  the  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  a  sort  of  uniform.  Why  not  a  graceful  uniform  for  such 
a  gniceful  uniformity  ?  This  is  a  return  to  the  pleasant  ways  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  their  grand  prot(‘ctive  institutes.  iMoro- 
over,  it  seems  to  he  a  return  to  a  kind  of  universal  justice, 
very  delightful  to  contc‘m])late.  It  is  an  a]>|)roximation  to  that 
didightful  dispensation  of  ‘Share  and  share  alikc‘,’  vulgarly  called 
Communism  ;  a  state  too  sadly  far  off  from  fact  and  vision. 
There  are  niany  things  which  we  desire  to  have, — hoedvs,  statues, 
horses,  and  houst‘s.  Who  knows  what  t\venty  years  may  do? 
.Educ^ition  is  nearer  to  centralisation  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  since,  as  most  things  arc  ;  if  we  can  stride  in  twenty  years 
from  i.hSO,OOl)  to  ^4.^800, 000,  possibly  in  a  few  years  we  may  all 
become  more  comfortably  uniform  in  our  havings.  Govennnent, 
which  provides  ehemicid  instruments  for  schools,  will  perhaps 
make  us  a  present  of  a  chemicid  furnace,  or  a  library  ;  nay,  and 
lunv  hapj)y  if  all  mendicity  were  marshalled  by  an  order  in 
Privy  Ot^uncil  ;  we  could  bear  ourselv'es  to  be  tlrawn  a  little 
nearer  to  the  mendicant  class,— ilelightful  pros])ect !  Universid 
intelligence  ;  universal  education,  with  a  further  compensation 
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that  the  mind  of  the  citizen  would  not  then  he  embarrassed  by 
that  too  great  freedom  wliich  is  at  present  somewliat  tantaliz- 
iiitT  We  liave  the  police  to  guard  our  material  interests,  why 
should  not  the  police  of  mind  be  trained,  and  trimmed,  and 
drilled,  and  drafted  off,  and  marched  and  counter-marched,  in 
the  same  way  ?  To  this  it  would  come  but  for  that  pernicious 
and  ‘revolutionary  code,’  or  some  such  piece  of  fold  play. 

We  write  with  some  degree  of  bitterness.  Opposed  to  Go¬ 
vernment  grants  entirely,  and  upon  ]irinci[)le,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  have  usually  been  given,  there  has  ])een  in  the 
distrihution  such  a  reckless  spirit  of  waste  and  extravagance  that 
we  may  well  speak  with  some  degree  of  asperity.  Government 
cannot  spend  its  money  honestly  and  conscientiously.  The 
‘Edinburgh  Review  ’  writes  : — 

‘The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  less  than  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  France.  But  Mr.  Arnold  assures  us  that  the  English  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant  alone  would  on  the  French  system  entirely  maintain 
25,000  schools,  instead  of  assisting  only  8,500 ;  and  that  it  would 
completely  educate  1,500,000  of  French  children,  in  place  of  some 
050,000  English  ones.  The  Government  are  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  this  lavish  expenditure.  Under  the  Irish  National 
School  System  300,(KX)  children  are  educated  for  £285,373,  at  an 
average  of  ID^.  per  scholar ;  in  England  the  cost  of  popular  education 
in  registered  schools  averages  30^.  per  scholar.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  high  departments  of  State,  administered  by  great  political  officers, 
and  dealing  with  millions  of  money,  to  do  things  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  a  local  education  Board.  Oflicial  agency  always  tends 
in  this  country  to  encourage  that  propensity  to  extravagance  which 
is  one  of  our  most  grievous  national  failings.  In  another  part  of  his 
Report  Mr.  Arnold  computes  the  rate  of  expenditure  on  the  French 
schools  and  school  administration  at  one-fonrth  of  ours.’ 


But  this  very  recklessness  of  expenditure  has  broken  down 
the  system.  It  grows  to  dimensions  too  vast ;  nay,  even  un¬ 
manageable  ;  it  (k'lnands  refonn,  retrenchment,  and  an  entire 
re-consideration  ; — it  calls  loudly  for  vehement  opposition. 
Looking  at  what  it  is,  and  what  it  has  done,  it  is  (piite  certiiin 
♦hat  it  is  time  the  system  came  to  an  end.  Thus  how  very 
edifying  and  hopeful,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  results  of 
Governmental  speculation,  in  the  way  of  education,  we  may 
gather  from  the  following  : — 


‘  The  Committee  of  Council  were  desirous  of  supplying  schools 
with  good  educational  h  oks  at  low  prices.  For  this  purpose  they 
devoted  a  sum  of  nearly  £6,000  a  year  to  carrying  on  a  book  trade 
below  the  market  price,  and  therefore,  at  a  loss,  represented  by  that 
amount.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  production  of  good 
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school  books;  tor  the  list  of  works  circulated  by  Government  had  of 
course  the  command  of  the  market,  and  so  far  prevented  improve¬ 
ment  ;  the  actual  price  of  school  books  was  no  longer  determined  bv 
open  competition ;  publishers  being  compelled  to  allow  a  discount  of 
about  40  per  cent,  to  the  Government,  were  compelled  to  put  a  hiither 
price  on  their  books  than  they  would  otherwse  have  done,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  public  at  large  paid  more,  in  order  that  the  protected 
schools  might  have  books  for  less  than  they  cost.  Tiie  administration  of 
this  puerile  scheme  has  been  enormously  troublesome  and  expensive, 
and  it  has  now  been  abandoned ;  but  nearly  £40,000  have  been  spent  by 
tlje  Government  in  providing  for  the  loss  upon  the  am  unt  of  books 
and  apparatus  thus  purchased  and  resold  to  school  managers  below 
their  value.’ 


Nonconformists,  it  is  known,  or  some  of  tlieni,  have  ever  lifted 
up  a  decided  protest  against  the  princijrle  and  practice  nf  this 
whole  thing.  VV^e  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  had  taken  some 
pains  to  establish  an  infants’  school  ujron  a  large  .scale,  jind 
planted  in  the  school  garden  apple-trees.  When  she  collected 
subscriptions,  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  school,  this  item 
of  apple-trees  created  somesurpri.se.  “Still,”  said  one,  “ aj)plt‘- 
trees !  Ah  !  a  very  proper  thing,  and  the  poor  little  children 
will  have  nice  apples  to  eat.”  “  No,  friend,”  .said  the  collator, 
“  they  are  not  to  eat.”  “  Oh,  for  puddings  then  ;  ah  !  better  .still, 
a  very  good  plan.”  “  No,  tisn’t  for  puddings,  neither',  nor  pies.” 
“  No  !”  said  the  subscriber,  “  what  then  ?”  “  It  is  to  teach  them 
to  resist  tern  pf  at  ion.”  So  the  golden  a})ple-tre(‘,  planted  hy  the 
Govei'nment,  has  to  Nonconformists  oirlv  this  vahu*, — it  ha.s 
taught  them  to  re.sist  tempbition.  Alas  1  in  some  instances,  the 
temptjition  has  been  too  much  for  our  poor  brethren.  Like  that 
other  iatiil  tree,  its  fruit  seems  so  pleiisant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tra 
to  ho  desirtnl  to  make  one  wise  ;  so  they  partook  of  the  fruit  and 
they  fell.  We  siiy  some  of  them,  for,  indeed,  we  believe  there 
has  been  a  disposition  to  regard  very  coldly  and  suspiciously  those 
who  refiLsal  to  concede  the  right  of  Government  to  aj)j)ropriate 
its  funds  thus.  Homerton  Training  School  has  been  su.stained 
with  great  difficulty  ;  many  jxTsons  in  the  denomination  have 
regarded  it  as  a  whim  :  but  for  the  muniticence  of  a  few  men, 
among  whom  we  Kdieve  we  may  especially  mention  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  the  institution  and  the  protest  would  have  expired 
together.  Homerton  College,  beneath  the  able  presidency  ot  i^ 
iulmirable  principal,  the  Rev.  W.  Unwin,  M.A.,  has  been  the  .soli- 
tiiry  protest  against  that  beiiureau-cratic  spirit,  that  aelmiration 
tor  Continental  measures  in  education,  in  which  the  schemes  of 
Govenimental  Eilucation  had  their  oi*iffin. 

‘  “  The  Homerton  Training  College,”  sav  the  (Commissioners,  wbieh 
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is  connected  with  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  is  remark¬ 
able,  because  it  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  training  College 
in  England  which  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Board  is  opposed  on  principle  to  State  interference  with  religion 
or  education,  which  are  in  its  opinion  inseparably  connected.  Its 
operations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  but  it  is  connected  principally  with  the  Independents,  and 
is  so  constituted  as  to  exclude  Unitarians.  The  points  in  reference 
to  its  training  colleges  which  principally  require  attention  are,  that 
the  age  of  the  students  is  more  advanced  (20  to  22  in  the  case  of 
females,  22  to  24  in  the  case  of  males)  than  is  the  case  in  the  as¬ 
sisted  colleges  ;  that  its  course  of  instruction  is  more  extensive  and 
diflicult  than  that  which  is  founded  on  the  (lovernment  syllabus ; 
that  its  expenses  per  annum  per  pupil)  are  not  materially 

less;  and  that  the  pupils  generally  attend  for  a  shorter  period, 
namely,  for  a  year  to  sixteen  months.  Indeed,  it  has  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance,  in  many  particulars,  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society’s  Training  College  as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the 
pupil-teacher  system.’ 

We  trust  that  the  present  agitation  wall  have  the  effect  of  calling 
attention  to  this  brave  and  noble  Institution,  and  giving  to  it  a 
larger  measure  of  denominational  support  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

Well,  w^e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  outlay  of  these 
vast  sums  of  money  has  tended  amazingly  to  deprave  the  volun- 
tiiryism  of  the  people  ;  we  liave  no  hesibition  in  saying  that 
we  believe  this  large  sum  has,  in  innumerable  instJinces,  tended 
to  warp  the  awakening  instincts  of  tho.se  who  might,  but  for 
that  expenditure,  have  done  better  ;  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
expre.ssing  our  firm  conviction,  that  whatever  amount  of  gmxl  may 
have  been  effected  incidentally,  and  by  the  way,  the  great  re.sult 
has  l)een  to  vitiate  the  public  .sentiment,  there  has  been  a  reck- 
lessne.ss  about  the  mode  of  administering  these  grants  which 
never  could  be  benc^ficial  to  public  morality.  If  some  ineffi¬ 
cient  t€\achers  have  been  driven  from  the  field,  innumerable 
deserving  teacliers  and  private  masters  have  been  iiTeparably  in¬ 
jured.  In  many  in.stances,  voluntaryism  has  been  perfectly 
paralysed,  and  has  been  compelled  to  retre«at  from  competition 
in  despair  ;  vvhile  un.scnipulous  sectaries  of  every  degree,  who 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  grants,  have  gone  forth 
completely  anned  with  the  Government  monies,  as  so  many 
nii.ssionaries — however  opposite  tlieir  creed.s — paid  by  Govem- 
ment  to  advance  their  opinions.  “  What  am  I  to  do  ?  what  are 
we  to  do?”  siiid  a  respectable  minister  to  us  the  other  day. 

”  You  tell  us  not  to  accept  the  Govenmient  grant ;  you  tell  us  to 
have  faith  in  voluntary  effort.  I  believe  we  shall  be  com- 
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*  X  rr\xT(^  nn  all  efforts  for  ed\icatiou  In 
polled  to  accept  the  ”  jg^along^hy  the  side  of  laroo  gi-auts 

Lspair.  How  can  we  s  r^gje  a  , 

of  hundreds  of  pounds  ^eveval  schools  hehiiid.  tiom  tlie 

and  our  friend  P«>'f in  the  West  Riding  ..f 
hill  oti  which  we  s  on  ,  <  ^  j  ^  Wesleyan  school  rise, 

Yorkshire, -“  How  i„o  existeuce-it  is  out  oi 

think  you?  ''S,., received  from  Govevnineut  tumls  tor 
debt — i?500  or  d£^t)  once'  a  large  piece  ot  grouiul  was 

it.  The  work  was  done  at  j  .J,  its  extreme  value, 

easily  ohbuned.  The  '  agnation  of  the  holder  of  the 

Perhaps  £130  IS  put  down  ^  ^  drawing  other 

groiiiu'l;  that  donation  opemte  t lie  pockets  of  the  surrounding 
Lations,  larger  or  ^t  tlie  Goveniiiient  grant 

gentry  ;  and  everywhere  ^  "  3r.ee.  Well,  without  iiiueh 

operated  to  r  WlO  is  raised;  and  then  comes  the 

exertion  the  XaOO  or  i  p  .,j,„eut,  and  the  people  have 
corresjwiiding  sum  u>i  friends  do  not  believe  iii 

done  a  brave  thing,  ^ow  1  and_  my 

the  righteousness  of  this  di  .  ^  -  ^y  part 

cannot  accept  tins  grat  J  .,r„t,  I  con  d 

continued  our  triend,  t  1  ditficulties  •  1  could 


oi  religion.  ‘You  fastidious  man  my  — 1  ,„r  a 
sciences  are  altogether  %' .r,ir\,ot  clear  that  Government 

Nonconformist  from  coiivictio  _  *  children  of  criminals  and 

mav  lend  no  help  to  .^1  c  cb  a  e  ^ ^ 

pn-ipers  ;  but  to  come  to  we  believe  it 

at  dLdvaiiUgo,  iHicaiise  we  ^  ...t  disadvantage  to 

bv  Parliamentary  grants,  without  uei  ^  principal  benefit 

denominations  in  the  ^  foixmiost,  the  Established 

from  the  transaction,  tirst  a  thromdi  every  ease. 

Church.  We  have  not  gone  / '1 ,  iT.er  descriptioiis 

aided,  a  hundred  National  fechoc  s  j  Church  has  an 

course,  they  receive  on  pnnciple.  H  the  capabihty 

infinite  capacity  for  taking  ;  there  g,jailsfoot,  it  says 

tXran't  th\S  ■ 
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(luring  tlie  twenty  years,  to  Cliurch  of  Englandism  has  been  very 
considerable,  and  the  aid  given  has  been  generous.  Such 
im])overished  estiites  as  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  and 
Sutherland,  and  Norfolk  ;  such  decayed,  and  intinn,  and 
pauperised  (^Id  towns  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  received 
their  needful  dole  ;  nay,  there  is  scarcely  a  wealthy  vicar  or 
rector  in  the  country  who  has  not  held  out  his  hat  or  his  spoon, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  for  a  little  more  ;  and,  unlike  poor  Oliver,  the 
plaintive  and  modest  rtnpiest  has  led  neither  to  indignation, 
surprise,  nor  refusal.  We  su])press  all  indignation  ourselves — 
the  Privy  Council  dared,  in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  to 
aiTogate  to  itself  a  right  to  disburse  sums  of  money  in  fields 
of  labour  altogether  b(‘yond  its  jirovince  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  National  Church — remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
conscience,  and  the  enormity  of  its  maw — instantly  ])ut  itself 
in  the  way  of  a  seizure.  Tluit  wealthy  and  coiTuj)t  ecclesiastical 
corporation  luis  received  an  accession  of  strength  from  the  grants 
few  can  be  aware  of.  That  Establishment — the  majority  of 
whose  so-called  members,  in  n^gions  where  the  aid  luis  most 
constiintly  been  received,  are  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  liber¬ 
ality,  while  they  are  yet  the  most  wealthy  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity — has,  by  this  stratagem  of  the  Privy  Council,  certainly 
(ipjHirentlf/j  we  surely  believe  not  really,  distanced  the  efforts 
ot  Nonconformists  for  years  to  come.  This  is  true,  although 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  said  : — 

‘He  was  convinced  that,  in  the  pre?ent  state  of  the  population  of 
this  country,  tlie  Churcii  of  England  could  not,  eitlu*r  with  pro¬ 
priety  or  ttih'antaqe  seek  for  yrants  from  the  public  funds  towards 
the  strenjithening.  the  enlargement,  and  the  development  of  the 
church.  8he  could  onlv  get  increased  grants  from  Parliament  by  a 
diminution  of  her  present  liberty ;  and  the  n^sult  of  such  aid  would 
be  to  check  the  flow  of  voluntary  help,  and  could  only  lead  to  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  Churclds  liberty  and  a  loss  of  her  influence.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Impes  and  expectations  of  the  members  of  the 
Phurch  turned  from  th  so  internal  exertions,  which  were  suflicient 
tor  the  work,  to  so  dangerous  and  paralysing  a  source  of  revenue  us 
any  public  grant.* 

This  is  noble  speaking,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  can  speak 
nobly  ;  but  the  action  of  Clmndi-of-Eiiglandism  differs  widely 
Iroin  that  speech.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  : — 

‘If  I  were  driven  utterly  to  abandon  the  voluntary  principle,  or 
to  place  exclusive  reliance  upon  it,  1  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  making  my  choice.  In  such  an  emergency,  1  would  say  at  once, 
Rive  me  the  real  education,  the  affection  of  the  heart,  tlie  mo’al  in- 
lUienccs  operative  on  character,  tlie  liuman  love,  that  are  obiiined 
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through  the  medium  of  the  voluntary  principle,  carried  out  by  men 
whose  main  motive  is  one  of  Christian  philanthropy,  rather  than 
throw  me  upon  a  system  which,  whatever  the  intentiohs  of  its  first 
mover  may  be,  must,  sooner  or  later,  degenerate  into  hard  irreligion.” 

Another  interesting  section  of  the  religious  coininunity  wliich 
1ms  great  occiusion  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  success  of 
the  iiiaiuLHivre,  is  the  Roman  Catliolic  ;  and  we,  whose  senti¬ 
ments  are  known  well  witli  reference  to  that  body,  regard  it 
as  a  perfect  strengthening  of  the  arms  of  the  Anakim.  The 
Papists  would  regard  it  as  perfectly  legitimate  ;  to  them  it  is 
but  the  “  taking  the  lawful  spoil  of  the  Egyptians.”  We  ludieve 
that  a  good  Romanist  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  bad  English 
citizen.  If  a  good  subject  of  the  Pope  does  not  make  a  bad 
subject  of  Queen  Victoria,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  Wiseman,  and 
the  priests,  and  the  Tuhlet.  Without  dwelling  at  any  length 
upon  this  matter,  we  will  only  remark,  that  the  aid  affonhul  to 
these  schools,  and  to  men  who  do  their  best,  week  by  week,  to 
annoy  us  ;  and  wlio  are  in  themselves  the  anointed  pest  and 
nnisjvnce  of  Europe,  shows  bow  dead  the  public  conscience  is 
which  can  do  or  permit  such  things.  And  what  do  our  readers 
think  of  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following  : — 

“Information  was  afforded  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  bv 
olmost  every  one  to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpose,  though 
they  had  no  compulsory  powers.  TheonJif  exception  of  importance  teas 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools ^  admission  to  ichicli  ivas 
uniformly  refused'^ 

W  e  ciin  make  our  own  comment  upon  this  insolence. 

The  next  large  recipients  are  the  Wesleyans.  Now,  that  im¬ 
measurable  mischief  has  been  done,  we  cannot  doubt ;  Imt  wc 
must  n‘fer  to  the  very  judicious  paper  of  Mr.  Tremenheere, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Commission,  who 
docs  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  verdict  of  failure  upon  tlie 
plan.  He  says  : — 

‘  In  order  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  inquiries  proposed  by  the 
Education  Commissioners,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  there 
should  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  pr.  else  object  which  Parlia- 
immt  and  the  country  l  ad  in  view,  in  commencing  the  system  of 
aiding  local  efforts  for  the  t«xtei]S  on  of  eVmentarv  educa'ion,  by  Par¬ 
liamentary  grains. 

‘  Was  it  to  otfer  to  the  whole  of  ihe  labouring  claa-*,  as  that  class 
i-i  defiue'i  by  the  Commissioners,  namelv,  to  “  the  families  ot  day 
labourers,  mechanics,  and  the  po«uer  clas>es  of  farmers  and  shop- 
keepf  rs,”  sound  elementary  instruction,  without  reference  to  their 
rt'spcctive  means  of  paying  for  it,  aud  without  any  limitation  as  to 
what  was  included  in  the  term  “elemeutarv  instruction  ?’  ” 
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‘  If  80  i8  that  still  the  object  and  intention  of  Pa  liament  and  the 
ntry  P 

‘  It  was,  without  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Educati  -n,  now  jest  20  years  ago,  the  p»evail- 
opinion  among  those  who  were  prosnoting  the  movement  in 
favour  of  a  greater  extension  of  popular  education,  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  general  welfare,  in  the  then  existing  state  ot  society,  that 
greatly  increased  facilities  siiould  be  given  for  bringing  elementary 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  labouring  class,  and  offering 
to  them,  for  a  very  moderate  p  tyrnent,  not  only  the  ordinary 
branches  of  reading  (including  grammar),  writini;,  arithmetic,  and 
the  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  which  were  the  staples  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  most  of  the  existing  schools,  public  and  piivate;  but  also 
geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  the  rudiments  of  historical  know¬ 
ledge,  of  mechanics,  and  of  political  economy.  It  was  said  that  an 
acquaintance  with  tl’ese  subjects,  if  gained  by  the  children,  would 
open  the  mind  and  itnp'-ove  the  taste,  and  therefore  raise  the  standard 
of  intelligence  among  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

‘  It  was  anticipated  that  if  those  subjects  were  otfc'  ed  to  he  taught 
by  good  masters,  and  included  in  the  same  low'  rate  of  payment  (Id. 
or  2d.  per  w’eek),  with  the  strictly  necessary  elementary  subjects,  the 
children  of  the  labouring  elasses  of  all  grades  would  lake  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  w»<uld  stay  long  t  nough  at  school  to  receive 
such  instruction. 

‘The  experience  of  20  years  has  showm  that  th.o-e  anticipations 
have  not  been  re  ilised. 

‘  Tiie  time  has  therefore  manifestly  arrived  when  it  is  neces.'^ary 
that  the  country  should  reconsider  the  principles  upon  w  hich  the 
funds  of  the  State  have  been  applied  for  t»ie  last  20  years  in  further¬ 
ance  of  popular  education.” 

The  evidences  of  the  failure  of  the  present  method  are  nume- 
rou.s.  Again  w’e  (piote  Mr.  Tremenheere  : — 

‘The  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  wTiting  of  the  counties  of  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire,  says  (Minutes  for  1854,  p.  589)  that  “out 
of  every  hundred  children  in  that  district,  not  niore  than  six  nr  seven 
were  really  profiting  by  the  improved  education  introduced  by  their 
Lordships’  measures.” 

‘The  Rev.  Canon  ^Moseley  states  in  his  Report  on  ^lale  Training 
Schools  (1854,  p.  302),  that  “their  Lordships’  efforts  for  education 
are  practically  defeated;”  “  w'hat 's  gained  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  b  ing  lost  on  the  olhtr  by  the  f  arlier  age 
at  which  the  children  are  taken  from  them.” 

‘Tee  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  writing  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Hert¬ 
ford,  Bedfoid,  and  Buckingham,  says  (1854,  p.  395)  “the  great  mass 
leave  before  they  rise  into  the  first  class.” 

‘Tile  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  whose  district  is  the  county  xif  York,  asks 
(1854,  p.  439)  whether  the  reality  does  not  afford  “u  pretty  fair 
asMiranee  that  all  the  long  and  imposing  array  of  cerlilied  iimsters 
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and  mistresses,  assistant  teachers,  pupil  teachers  of  both  sexes  -i  ^ 
diflerent  grades  ...  all  the  instructive  books,  all  the  excellRt 
maps,  all  the  ingenious  apparatus,  if  not  absolutely  wasted,  are  indtv  1 
lar  too  costly  and  too  cumbrous  for  the  service  in  which  tliev 
engaged  ? 

‘The  Kev.  D.  eT.  Stewart,  speaking  of  the  northern  counties  sav, 
P- “»  very  low  standord  of  instruction  is  maintained 
with  difficulty  by  a  very  costly  system ;  ”  and  that  “one  eliect  of 
having  efficient  teachers  and  well-furnislie  1  sclio.ds  seems  to  be  “tlwt 
children  can  now  be  taught  in  less  time  than  formerly  the  mea-ro 
smatlermg  which  passes  for  education,  and  that  they  are  ready  at^ao 
earlier  age  for  the  labour  market.”  ^ 

« ‘i“  ]"  upon  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Iluntingdou, 

Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Buckingham  for  1856  (p.  413),  Mr.  Stewart 
states  that  it  is  his  impression  “  that  the  number  of  children  of  the 
strictly  labouring  classes  attending  parochial  schools  annually 
decreases.”  ^ 

‘  The  ^v.  G.  K.  Moncrieff,  speaking  of  Northumberland,  Diipham 
tuinberland  and  Westmoreland,  in  his  Report  for  1856  (p.  19;^’ 
expresses  “an  emphatic  opinion ”  that  the  results  are  utteriV iiKsd’ 
uiticaut,  and  that  we  have  “an  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery 
wasted  on  little  children  too  young  for  permanent  impression  ”  And 
m  his  Report  for  1857  (p.  473),  he  states  that,  “of  the  large  sums 
raised  Irom  all  sources  for  educational  purposes,  seven-tenths  are  in 
this  district  spent  on  little  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 

lardly  one-fortieth  on  those  who  are  likeiv  to  receive  permanent 
impression.”  '  ^ 

‘Such  opinions,  to  which  others  might  be  added  from  the  inspec- 
tors  iu'ports  down  to  the  present  time,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the 
statistical  return,  which  show  the  results  as  to  age  and  attendance 
a  st-diool,  already  quoted,  outweigh  any  contrary  opinions  derived 
roin  particular  districts.  There  is  also  abundant  testimony  in  the 
rtpoits  to  the  fact  ot  children  vvho  could  read  at  ten  years  of  age 
lUNing  lost  the  pow’er  a  few  years  later,  the  little  they  had  acquired 
Itarnt  too  superficially  and  imperfectly  to  be  retained, 
le  oner  made  at  the  expense  ot  the  State,  of  excellent  and  com- 
preunsiie  instruction  at  the  lowest  possible  payment,  has  therefore 
jailed  to  reach  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

^  cannot  be  expected  that  the  State  should  continue  indefinitely 
0  0  w  lat  is  not  accepted,  and  to  encourage  a  dependence  on  itself, 
loJlowed  by  no  equivalent  results.’ 

W  e  must  think  that  when  Mr.  Tremenlieere  claims  on  behalf 
o  t  le  measures  ot  Government,  that  they  have  introduced  a 
uglier  standard  ot  elementary  education,  that  they  have  iiicreiised 
t  le  accomnKxlatioiis  ot  school  architecture,  that  they  have  raised 
t  le  c  lanictei  ot  the  masters  and  the  mistresses,  that  they  have 
1  lemtod  the  scluxils  from  the  dominion  of  a  harsh  discipline, 
aiKt  tliat  they  have  supplied  a  better  class  of  school-books ;  wc 
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niust  l)elieve  he  claims  far  too  much  for  the  operation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  :  all  these  are  the.  result  of  individual  effort,  and  in  every 
one  of  these  departments  the  spirit  of  tlie  age  was  operating  be¬ 
fore  one  pi'iiiiy  was  received  from  any  public  fund,  but  thus 
always  will  Government  step  in  and  claim  as  its  act  that  which 
would  never  have  been  associated  with  it  but  for  its  impertinence. 

On  the  whole,  in  those  particulars,  in  which  especially  it  was 
best  to  elicit  from  the  schools  aid  and  ilevelopment  they  seem  to 
have  failed.  The  Commissioners  regret  that  cliildren  are  removed 
from  school  before  they  have  been  able  to  make  any  progress  on 
this  subject  The  remarks  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Congress  of  1(S57,  are  very  worthy  of  especial  notice.  With 
great  delicacy  and  wisdom,  he  says  : — 

‘  The  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  be  found  to  extend  into  that 
field  on  which  the  political  economist  exercises  his  activity ;  1  mean 
the  labour  market,  demand  and  supply.  To  dissipate  that  ignorance, 
and  rouse  from  that  lethargy,  may  be  dillicult ;  but  with  the  united 
and  earnest  efforts  of  all  who  are  the  i'rieuds  of  the  working  classes, 
it  ought,  after  all,  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  AV^hat  measures 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  root  of  the  evil  is  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  question,  and  will  require  the  nicest  care  in  handling,  for  there 
you  cut  into  the  very  quick  of  the  working  man’s  condition.  His 
children  are  not  only  his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  indepen¬ 
dent  position,  but  they  constitute  part  of  his  productive  power,  and 
work  with  him  for  the  staff*  of  life.  The  daughters  especially  are  the 
handmaids  of  the  house,  the  assistants  of  the  mother,  the  nurses  of 
the  younger  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick.  To  deprive  the  labour¬ 
ing  family  of  their  help  would  be  almost  to  paralyse  its  domestic 
existence.’ 

But  the  especial  evidence  of  failure  is  shown  in  these  very  mat¬ 
ters  of  elementary  education  ;  these  schools  were  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  reading  and  writing  ;  there  does  appear  to  be  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  failure,  but  the  climax  of  iin intelligence  surely  is 
reached  in  the  following  reply  to  two  (piestions  from  the  Church 
Catechism — ‘What  is  thy  duty  tow^ards  God?’  and  ‘  What  is  thy 
duty  towards  thy  neigh b^)ur  ?”  The  following  were  replies  writ¬ 
ten  on  slates  by  two  children  of  average  intelligence,  of  eleven 
years  of  agfe  : — 

•'  o 

‘My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  him,  to  fering  and  to  loaf 
withold  your  arts,  withold  my  mine,  withold  my  sold,  and  with  my 
sernth,  to  whichp  and  to  give  thinks,  to  put  my  old  trast  in  him,  to 
call  upon  him,  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his  world,  and  to  save  him 
truly  all  the  days  of  my  life’s  end.* 

‘  My  dooty  tords  my  nabers,  to  love  him  as  thyself,  and  to  do  to 
all  men  as  1  wed  thou  shall  do  and  to  me,  to  love,  onner  and  suke 
my  farther  and  mother,  to  onner  and  to  bay  the  Queen,  and  all  that 
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are  pet  in  a  forty  under  her,  to  sinit  myself  to  all  niy  ^ooness 
teaches,  sportial  pastures  and  marsters,  to  oughten  myself  lordly 
and  every  to  all  iny  betters,  to  hut  no  body  by  would  nor  deed,  to  be 
trew  in  jest  in  all  my  deelins,  to  beer  no  mails  nor  ated  in  your  arts 
to  kep  my  ands  from  pecken  and  steel,  my  turn  from  evirspeakin^^’ 
lawing  and  slanders,  not  to  civet  nor  dea  ir  othermans  good,  but  to 
lern  laber  trewly  to  git  my  own  leaving,  and  to  do  my  dooty  in  that 
state  if  life  and  to  each  it  is  please  God  to  call  men.’ 

At  the  same  time,  the  roport.s  of  the  Commissioners  present 
some  different  features,  and  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Brookfield, 
whose  examination  elicited  the  above  hopelessly  ludicrous  docu¬ 
ment,  also  received  the  following  admirably  ready  and  practical 
illustration  of  a  sentence  from  the  Church  Catechism,  from  a 
lK)y 

‘  “  Tell  me  of  any  state  of  life  to  which  it  may,  perhaps,  please 
God  to  callyoM 

‘  “  A  AVaterman,” 

Well,  how  would  you  do  your  duty  in  that  state  ?” 

‘  “Take  no  more  passengers  than  the  license  says.” 

‘  “  AVell,  anything  besides  ?” 

‘  “  Behave  civil  to  the  passengers.” 

‘  “  Anything  else  ?” 

‘  “  Land  ’em  dry  on  the  other  side.” 

*  “  An}  thing  else  ?” 

‘  “  Ask  no  more  than  the  regular  fare.” 

‘  “  Anything  else  ?” 

‘  “  Keep  some  of  the  money  for  my  father  and  mother.” 

*  “  Anything  else  ?” 

‘  “  Try  to  lead  a  good  life.”  * 

But,  in  fact,  the  thing  which  is  most  needed  in  connection  witii 
education  is  not  merely  the  infusion  of  a  practical  element,  hut  a 
decided  maintenance  of  the  }>ractical  as  the  very  end  for  which 
the  school  is  esUd dished  ;  of  course  it  is  very  desirable  to  direct 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  to  whatever  may  enlighten  and  enlarge 
it,  aiul  it  c^innot  be  other  than  useful  to  give  some  information 
u|K>n  the  world — its  form  and  inhabitants,  and  the  other  worlds 


beside  ours,  and  the  history  of  our  country,  but  the  tools  of  know- 
ledgt'  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  if  the  scholar 
fails  in  these,  his  scluxd  is  useless  to  him  ;  unfortunately,  these 
simjde  acquirements  do  not  show  so  well,  and  there  an*  mas¬ 
ters  and  committees  who  prefer  that  children  should  be  made  into 
a  kiudot  showy  machine,  to  the  training  of  them  for  the  actual  work 
and  business  ot  life.  When  we  find  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  a  knowledge  ot  such  matters  as  the  weight  of  Goliah’s  spear, 
and  the  length  ot  Noah’s  Ark,  and  the  dimensions  of  Solomons 
tomple — we  certainly  are  reminded  of  the  old  lady,  who,  when 
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asked  which  part  of  the  Scriptures  had  impressed  her  most,  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘Oh,  them comfortahle  words,  Mesopotamia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Thrace  !’  It  is  sad  wlieii,  witli  tliis  worthless  technical  know- 
tliere  is  an  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  atonement, 
the  sacraments,  or  the  parables.  Yet  this  is  the  vState  of  things 
recorded  by  the  Commissioners.  Or  what  can  be  more  shocking, 
indeed,  in  the  more  material  matter  of  education  than  Dr. 
Woodford’s  statement,  that  he  Innl  ‘visited  fifty-three  mixed 
schools,  in  which  there  was  no  provision  for  needlework.  The 
girls  present  were  1,47() while  in  some  districts.  Dr.  WocHlford 
found  that  parents  refused  to  allow  their  girls  to  waste  the  school 
time  in  learning  to  sew,  saying,  ‘  they  can  get  awhile  at  sewing 
afterwards,  when  they  are  more  likely  to  j)rotit  by  it.’  Our 
readers  then  will  not  be  surprised  that  many  of  the  present  means 
are  regarded  as  failures.  But  indeed,  education  can  never  be 
generally  diffused,  or  generally  valuable,  until  there  is  a  deeper 
conscience  with  reference  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes.  It  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  such  a  conscience  at 
present  is  most  defective  ;  let  this  1x3  awakened,  and  we  may 
siifely  dispense  with  Government  grants,  and  until  it  is  awakened 
Government  grants  will  be  altogether  inadecpiate 

It  is  most  honourable  to  us  that  within  late  years  the  character 
of  the  teachers  in  either  sex  has  greatly  increased  in  dignity. 
The  schoolmaster  for  the  people  is  now  in  England  a  very 
different  person  from  what  he  was  when  ettbrts  were  first  made  to 
call  attention  to  education.  It  seems,  however,  there  are  still  to 
he  found  some  teachers  who  bear  a  likeness  to  the  Domines  of 
the  days  of  old  ;  indeed,  the  testimony  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  race  of  private  schoolmashTs  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  if  it 
is"  not  over-coloured. 

“‘The  general  testimony,”  says  ^Ir.  Hare,  speaking  of  Hull,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  and  Ipswich,  “goes  to  show  that  most  private  schoolmasters 
are  men  who  have  failed  in  other  pursuits,  and  that  many  of  them 
eke  out  a  subsistence  by  doing  whatever  odd  jobs  chance  may  throw 
in  their  way.  One  w  itness  specifies  quondam  barbers,  sailors,  soldiers, 
and  millers  as  turning  to  school-keeping,  and  present  schoolmasters 
as  being  also  interested  in  ship-ow  ning  or  engaged  in  rate-collecting.” 

. “1  became  acquainted  with  one  whose  general  intelligence 

enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  a  day  and  evening  school,  but  also  to 
cater  for  a  country  newspaper,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  no  scholars,  and  to  make  the  wills  of  testators  whj  are 
penny  wdse  and  pound  foolish.” 

‘  Mr.  Cumin’s  experience  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  was  similar.  Of 
the  private  schoolmasters  in  Devonport,  one  had  been  a  blacksmith, 
and  afterw'ards  an  exciseman,  another  was  a  iourneymau  tanner,  a 
third  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  a  fourth  (w  ho  was  very  successful 
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in  preparing  lads  for  the  competitive  examination  in  the  dockyards) 
keeps  an  evening  school  ana  works  as  a  dockyard  l  abourer,  a  fifth 
was  a  seaman,  and  others  had  been  engaged  in  other  callings.  ()f 
some  of  these  schools  Mr.  Cumin’s  informant  spoke  in  favourable 
terms. 

‘In  none  of  the  districts,  however,  were  these  features  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  London.  Dr.  Hodgson  found  evidence  to  justilV  the 
assertion,  that  “  none  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too  feeble, 
too  sickly,  too  unqualified  in  any  way  or  every  way,  to  regard  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for  school-keeping. 
Nay,  there  are  few,  if  any,  occupations  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  school-keeping,  if  not  simultaneous,  at  least  as  preparatory 
employments.  Domestic  servants  out  of  place,  discharged  bar-maids, 
vendors  of  toys  or  lollipops,  keepers  of  stnall  eating-houses,  of 
mangles,  or  of  small  lodging-houses,  needlewomen  who  take  in  plain 
or  slop  work ;  milliners ;  consumptive  patients  in  an  advanced  stage; 
cripples  almost  bedridden;  persons  of  at  least  doubtful  temperance; 
outdoor  paupers ;  men  and  w  omen  of  seventy  and  even  eighty  years 
of  age ;  persons  who  spell  badly  (mostly  women  I  grieve  to  s  iv), 
who  can  scarcely  write,  and  who  cannot  cipher  at  all.”  !Mr.  AVilkin- 
son’s  account  of  the  matter  is  very  similar.  He  says  that  “  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  such,  hardly  exists,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  and  enumerates  grocers,  tobacconists,  linendrapers,  tailors, 
attorneys,  painters,  German,  Polish,  and  Italian  refugees,  bakers, 
widows  or  daughters  of  clergymen,  barristers,  and  surgeons,  house¬ 
keepers,  ladies’-maids,  and  dress-makers,  as  being  found  amongst  the 
teachers  of  private  schools.”  ’ 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
of  the  schoolmistress  too,  should  stand  high,  and  that  they  may 
do  so  it  is  desirable  that  theysliould  be  free  ;  all  that  can  honestly 
and  consistently  be  done  to  save  them  from  a  feeling  of  ])rc- 
cariousness  in  their  ])rofession  should  be  done;  we  do  most 
earnestly  desire  to  see  the  whole  of  the  class  respected  and  rc- 
specbible  ;  we  desire  to  see  an  interest  created  for  them  and  felt 
in  them  ;  we  desire  to  see  a  local  spirit  created,  a  feeling  of  volun¬ 
tary  guardianship,  and  responsibility  and  trust  :  they  cannot  be 
too  much  honoured,  respected,  and  l)eloved,  the  interests  of  un¬ 
born  genei-ations  are  with  them  ;  but  these  objects  will  be  best 
secured  wdien  the  profession  is  follow^ ed,  more  for  love  and  less  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  a  Government  pension.ary.  How  little 
likely  is  such  behaviour  as  that  recorded  in  the  following  extract, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  master,  or  to  exalt  the  characters 
ot  the  pupils,  yet  such  conduct  \vould  be  found  in  thoiLSiUids  of 
liamlets  and  villages  in  England. 

‘  “  A  well-trained  master  who  know's  his  business,”  says  Dr. 
Hodgson,  “  is  not  likely  to  endure  witliout  a  grudge,  treatment  such 
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as  I  have  mjself  been  grieved  to  witness,  treatment  wbicli  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  stranger  renders  more  humiliating  and  painful.  The 
clergyman  enters  the  school  without  removing  his  hat,  or  salutation 
of  any  kind ;  he  interrupts  the  lessou ;  he  takes  the  pupils  as  it 
were  out  of  the  master’s  hands ;  he  gives  to  pupils,  visitors,  and  all, 
the  impression  that  the  school  is  his,  and  not  the  master’s.”  ’ 

On  the  whole  the  character  of  teachers  is  certainly  greatly 
growing  for  good,  while  no  doubt  that  which  is  needed  as 
the  great  qualificiition,  is  admirably  pointc^d  out  by  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple.  ‘  I  think,’  he  says,  ‘  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  you 
could  get  schoolmasters  with  less  knowledge  and  more  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  people  who  ask 
for  what  they  call  a  lower  standard,  but  it  is  really  a  much 
higher  standard.’  This  is  indeed  the  secret  of  all  powa^r  over 
men,  and  of  all  true  knowdedge.  It  represents  the  ditlerenco 
lx*tween  knowledge  in  the  mind  and  knowledge  in  the 

memory.  Nor  can  there  be  any  measure  of  iiiHuence  over 
others,  or  any  power  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others, 
hut  hy  its  first  being  made  distinctly  and  really  the  property 
of  him  who  seeks  to  influence  or  to  communicate. 

If  we  have  spoken  rather  lengthily  of  the  failure  imputed 
to  the  present  efforts,  we  have  surely  a  right  to  do  so  when 
it  is  remembered  with  what  severity  and  sarcasm  voluntary¬ 
ism  has  been  treated  ;  the  idea  that  it  could  effect  any 

change  in  the  character  of  the  population,  how  this  has 
been  flouted  to  scorn  !  AVe  have  ever  maintained  that  it  is 
very  slow  work  to  effect  a  change  in  the  habits  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  and  a  nation  ;  and  we  have  ever  maintained  that  any 

power  in  the  school-room,  even  for  educational  purposes,  wdll 
he,  must  be,  very  weak  without  the  addition  of  home  power, 
and  character,  and  influence  ;  and  we  have  ever  maintjiined 
that  mere  neutral  schools  are  comparatively  uninfluential  for 
the  deepest  purposes  of  education.  It  is  late  in  the  day  now 
to  remark  that  education  really  is  that  which  draws  out 
character.  We  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  of  a  di.stin- 
gulshed  member  of  the  Dutch  Chambers  when  he  exclaims, 

‘  No  education  without  religion !  and  no  religion  except  in 
connection  with  some  actual  religious  communion  !  Else 
you  fall  into  a  vague  deism,  which  is  but  the  first  step 
towards  atheism  and  immorality.’  * 

We  can  scarcely  think  that  the  Privy  Council  will  be 
permitted  to  cast  loose  its  prote(je8  so  easily  as  it  has  deter- 
niined  upon  doing.  It  is  much  easier  to  adopt  an  interest 


*  Arnold’s  ‘Popular  Education  of  France,’  etc.,  p 
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for  the  purpose  of  protection,  than  it  is  to  reno\nico  it  when 
adopted.  In  fact,  tiie  thing  is  rather  coolly  done  ;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  tempest  the  Revised  Minute  lia.s 
created.  But  the  expenditure  is  now  more  clearly  l>ef(>re 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  than  it  has  been  before  ;  and  we  think 
there  is  a  sufficient  energy  in  the  voluntjiry  opinion  of  the 
people  to  insist,  at  any  rate,  that  this  lavish  expenditure, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  indulged,  shall  cease.  If 
persisted  in,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  amazing  pieces  of 
practical  unrighteousness  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  funds,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  severely  hur- 
deneil  with  other  unjust  ti\xes,  when  upon  all  of  us  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  own  families  presses  heavily,  when  the  education 
of  our  sons  costs  us  pounds,  where  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  working  man  and  artisan  costs  him  ptmce.  Is  it  fitting 
or  right  that  this  thing  should  be?  We  educate  our  children, 
we  maintjiin  our  Sabbath-schools,  we  mainhiin  our  rairired- 
schools ;  by  all  means  let  us  devise  means  for  cheapening  and 
guaranteeing  a  ])ojndar  education.  But  let  us  reineniher 
that  Jis  Congregational  Nonconformists,  whether  Indeptaident 
or  Ba])tist,  we  have  something  more  to  do  in  education  than 
building  schools  and  sending  children  to  them.  Our  work  is 
especially  to  educate  diameter.  This  is  the  peculiar  staiiip 
of  the  Homerton  Training  College  ;  and  this  is  our  work, 
not  merely  to  furnish  the  mind,  but  to  train  character ;  our 
work  is  not  to  rear  tho.se  elegant  Elizabethan  Normal  col¬ 
leges  or  elaborate  Gothic  edifices  with  which  the  English  rector 
seeks  to  adorn  his  village.  Our  work  is  different.  It  is 

to  train  character.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  savs,  ‘  What  intiu- 

^  ' 

ence  may  help  us  to  prevent  the  English  people  from  becom¬ 
ing,  with  the  growth  of  democracy,  A  mei'icnnized  ?  I  confess 
I  am  disfxised  to  answer :  Nothin (j  hut  the  inft((eiice  of  the 
State*  Cert4iinly  we  should  deem  it  a  great  calamity  were 
we  to  liecome  ‘Americanized  ;*  but  we  should  deem  it  as  greater 
a  greaU^r  calamity  were  we  to  become  ‘  Continentalized.’  What 
the  intn'Hluction  of  the  Continental  system  might  make  our 
schools,  Mr.  Arnold  testifies  in  the  following  extract, 
confess  we  have  no  desire  to  see  our  opinions  reduced  to  so 
miserable  a  catholicity,  to  so  wretched  a  level  of  sceptical  in- 
difierenco,  where  all  sense  of  opposition  is  lost  in  a  universal 
carelessness,  and  each  belief  is  happily  merge<l  in  an  universal 
dislndief.  We  are  near  enough  to  this  at  present.  God  forhici 
that  we  shmdd  get  any  nearer.  Precisely  this  do  we  dread  in 
all  these  Governmental  charities,  and  we  mourn  to  see  a  noble- 
spirited  individuality  like  that  of  Mr.  Arnold — so  full  of  noble 
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freedom  and  genius — labouring  to  bring  about,  as  his  beaureau- 
cratic  despotism  assuredly  would,  a  painless  extinction,  first  of 
opposing  faiths,  and  presently  of  all  faith  itself. 


‘  Popular  instruction  in  Holland,*  says  Mr.  Arnold,  ‘  is  therefore 
still  Christian.  But  it  is  Christian  in  a  sense  so  large,  so  wide,  from 
which  everything  distinctive  and  dogmatic  is  so  rigorously  excluded, 
that  it  might  as  well,  perhaps,  have  rested  satisfied  with  calling 
itself  moral.  Those  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Christian,  were  careful 
to  announce  tliat  by  Christianity  they  meant  “  all  those  ideas  w  hich 
purify  the  soul  by  elevating  it,  and  which  prepare  the  union  of 
citizens  in  a  common  sentiment  of  mutual  goodwill;**  not  “those 
theological  subtleti^  s  w'hich  stitto  the  natural  atfections  and  per¬ 
petuate  divisions  among  members  of  one  commonwealth.**  Tliey 
announced  that  the  Christianity  of  tho  law  and  of  the  state,  was  “  a 
social  or  a  lay  Christianity,  gradually  transforming  society  after  the 
model  of  ideal  justice;**  not  a  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  affair 
of  the  individual  and  the  church.  Tl)ey  announced  that  this 
Christianity  did  not  even  exclude  the  Jew ;  for  “  the  Jew  himself 
will  admit  that  the  virtues  enjoined  by  the  Old  Testament  are  not 
in  opposition  to  tlie  word  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  sage  and  a 
philosopher.**  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  announced  that  this  Chris¬ 
tianity  they  accepted.  “  In  a  moial  t)oint  of  view,**  said  M.  Gudefroi, 
a  Jew  deputy  from  Amsterdam,  “  I  believe  and  hope  there  is  no 
member  of  this  Chamber,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  is  not  a  Cliri^tian. 
The  word  Christian,  in  this  sense,  I  can  accept  with  a  safe  c.m- 


sciciice. 


Surely  the  niillennium  must  be  near  at  hand  where  they  emjjty 
their  ]K>ckets  of  all  their  opinions,  and  then  turn  them  imside  out, 
and  so  dtdightfully  feed  etich  other  with  the  sweet  treacle  of 
sceptical  casuistry!  Mr.  Arnold  longs  to  see  the  millennium  here. 
He  says  of  our  too  lax  system  : — 


*  What  has  been  the  result  ?  By  dint  of  eoncessiou  to  the  deno¬ 
minational  spirit,  by  dint  of  not  maintaining  an  impartial  and  un¬ 
sectarian  character,  the  State,  in  England,  has  been  betrayed  into 
a  thousand  anomalies,  and  has  created  a  system  far  more  irritating 
to  sectarian  susceptibilities  than  if  it  had  regarded  none  of  them. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Eraiice  profess  Homan 
Catholicism,  and  about  one  three-hundredth  part  of  French  inspec¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  Homan  Catholic  ecclesiastics.  One-half  of 
the  population  of  England  profess  Anglicanism,  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  English  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  Anglican  ecclesias¬ 
tics.  1  heard  the  other  day  of  an  English  National  School,  aided 
by  public  money,  the  only  school  in  the  place,  w  Inch  had  for  one  of 
its  regulations  that  no  child  of  dissenting  parents  should  be  admitted 
unless  he  consented  to  be  rc-bantized.  1  saw'  with  my  own  eyes, 
the  other  day,  in  a  British  school,  aided  by  public  money,  a  printed 
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placard,  stuck  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school-room,  offerinf^ 
a  reward  of  £10  to  any  Koman  Catholic  who  could  prove  by  text  tea 
propositions,  such  as,  that  we  ought  to  adore  the  A  irgin  Mary ;  that 
we  ought  to  pray  for  the  dead ;  that  St.  Peter  was  unmarried ; 
that  he  ever  was  Bishop  of  Koine,  and  so  on.  Is  it  tolerable  that 
such  antics  should  be  played  in  schools  on  which  the  grant  of  public 
money  confers  a  public  character?  Would  it  be  possible  that  they 
should  be  played  in  a  public  school  in  France,  w  here  the  State  per¬ 
mits  liberty  of  conscience,  but  not  liberty  of  persecution  ?  Hut  it 
is  said  that  the  State,  iu  England,  has  bound  itself  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  w  ith  the  management  of  the  schools  w  hich  it  aids.  True,  but 
whom  does  this  answer  excuse  ?  It  excuses  the  functionaries  w  ho 
administer  the  system,  not  the  State  w  hich  made  and  maintains  it. 
No  State  has  the  right  thus  to  shackle  its  ow  n  reason  and  its  o.\n 
equity.’ — Popular  Education  in  France.'*  Arnold^  pp.  14S,  119.) 

We  too  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  cure  for  some  of  tlu^se  things, 
but  w^e  should  dread  the  cure  etfected  by  Mr.  Arnold’s  ivciujd 
more  than  tlie  disease.  Let  each  vend  its  medicine  or  its  poisiui 
unaide<l  by  the  Sbite. 

To  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  rending  such  a  statenuMit 
of  the  results  of  Popular  Education  in  England  in  a  really  |)lea- 
sant,  unembarrassed,  and  readable  form,  we  must  commend  Mr. 
Skeat’s  very  admirable  summary.  It  is  but  the  condensation  of 
the  larger  reports,  but  it  is  done  wdtli  great  fairness  and  ability. 
Few'  persons  feel  any  pleasure  in  travelling  through  the  weary 
details  of  Blue  Books,  unless  the  work  is  imposcnl  upon  them  as 
a  necessity,  and  by  an  acquaintance  w'ith  the  cliea])er  docninent 
of  Mr.  Skeat’s,  the  reader  will  save  time,  toil,  and  money,  while 
he  will  find  little  that  could  interest  him,  unless,  indeed,  he  is 
tlesirous  of  personally  exainining  every  item  of  tlie  vast  outlay. 

Tliese  reports  are  full  of  very  variegated  interest,  and  if  oiir 
object  in  this  paper  were  to  hold  our  readers’  attention  with  the 
detJiils  of  the  shite  of  eilucation,  they  w'ould  furnish  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  variety  of  facts. 

Li‘t  the  resources  of  the  nation  be  developed.  Something  has 
been  done  by  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  but  w'e  believe  that 
the  w'ealth  of  the  country  has  a  very  uiupiickened  conscience 
as  yet.  \Vliat  do  thegnnit  landlonls,  the  great  farmers,  tlie  great 
manufacturers,  as  a  body,  care  for  tlie  education  of  their  tenants 
and  their  dependants  ?  ’J’here  *are  noble  exceptions,  but  they 
are  exce])tions.  Even  w'hile  w'e  w'rite,  memory  w'akes  indignation 
w'ithin  us  in  the  recollection  of  some  inshinces  personally  known  to 
us.  ell  ilo  W’e  remember  instances  of  men  emjiloying  thousands 
of  hands,  w'hose  indefatigable  and  laborious  enterprise,  indeed, 
htOs  piled  for  themselves  a  magnificent  fortune  ;  whose  princely 
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mansions  overlook  the  vast  factories  and  the  villa^^3s,  whose  itidustry 
have  made  them  tlie  masters  of  the  scene.  Well  do  we  remeiu- 
l)or  the  })oor  Dissent in<j^  minister,  from  his  income  of  c£M()0,  a- 
voar  or  less,  giving  i?o(),  someliow,  to  the  erection  of  a  beautiful 
Voluntary  school,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  ])rincely 
traders  contributed  at  first  a  sovereign  or  two  a-year,  which 
jrmdually  ceased  altogetlier,  leaving  the  labounu’s  to  fish  up  an 
education  for  tlieir  children  in  the  lu'st  way  they  could  ;  in- 
airnirating  no  movement  of  benevolence  ;  owning  no  relationship 
to  those  villages  but  that  of  their  paymaster — a  relationshij)  n'ally 
less  hinding  than  that  of  thane  to  thrall.  Conduct  like  this  it 
is  which  has  necessitated,  in  many  instances,  an  appeal  for  help 
to  the  alms  of  Covernment,  bt‘cause  the  lords  of  the  soil  forgot 
their  duty.  Mr.  Senior  (piotes  cases  in  which  non-resident  ])ro- 
prietors,  dr.iwing  large  incomes  from  the  soil,  will  do  nothing 
for  the  schools  of  their  tenantry  becau.se  the  law  makes  no  claim 
upon  them.  We  bear  a  cheerful  te.stimony  to  the  labours  of  the 
English  clergy — they  have  becui  most  noble  and  .self-denying. 
‘  Air.  Frazer  informs  us,  that  in  the  Dorset  district  an  average 
.suh.scril>ing  clergyman  contributes  to  the  school  ex])enditure  eleven 
times  as  much  as  the  average  sub.scribing  farmer,  six  times  as 
much  as  an  average  sub.scribing  hou.seholder,  and,  with  ])robably 
not  half  the  income,  twice  as  much  as  an  average  sub.scribing 
landowner.’ 

Lo(>king  about  in  various  directions  for  the  moans  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  unwieldy  machinery  it  has  called  into  existence,  the 
Commissioners  very  naturally  glance  at  the  Educational  Charities 
and  Endowments — their  value  is  about  ()()()  a-year;  the  Com- 

mi.ssioners  very  modestly  propose  to  hand  over  the  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Endowed  Schools  to  the  Educational  C^)mmittee  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  they  propose  even  to  transfer  the  powers  of  theConrt 
of  Chancery  to  that  Committee,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  frame 
schemes  and  modify  the  ])rovi.sions  of  the  founders,  and  thus 
‘to  ])lace  in  the  hands  of  a  political  department  of  Government 
and  its  ofticers  an  authority  suj)erior  to  the  law  in  referencii  to 
trusts  producing  ,CK)(),()tK)  a-year.’  That  the  state  of  such  en- 
<lowment.s  and  charities  needs  a  thorough  investigation  is  certain, 
hut  to  place  such  a  power  in  tlie  hands  t)f  a  Mini.ster  of  the 
Crown  would  bo  simply  monstrous.  Ida3  va*ry  (‘xpri'ssion  of  th(3 
idea,  however,  shouhl  awaken  every  cautious  and  jealous  feeding  ; 
It  shows  the  dangerous  coil  of  centralisation  which  would,  indeed, 
Ed  the  country  of  one  vice  that  it  might  more  .seamrely  ])ara1ysj 
the  country  in  the  embrace*  of  anoth(*r.  Some  ot  the  revelation.s 
^'ith  i\‘fcrence  to  other  charities  arij  V(*ry  curious,  and  loudly 
demand  .some  active  liaml  to  deal  with  tlu'm. 
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‘Of  these  is  Jnrvis’s  Charity,  in  Herefordshire,  tlie  amount  distri. 
huted  from  width,  on  a  settlement  of  the  charity  in  1802,  beino 
“almost  eqiid  to  that  of  tlie  \va«^es  of  the  libourinij:  pojmlation  ia 
the  three  parishes  for  the  benefit  of  whieli  it  was  fonmled,”  it  hail 
the  simple  etfeet  of  popuhitiiif^  them  witli  a  wretched  class  of  poo|)b>, 
at  th(‘  exj)ense  of  the  depopulation  of  all  parishes  immediately  adja* 
c(‘nt.  Parliament,  in  1852,  sanctioiied  a  scheme  for  convert iiu;  a 
larire  portion  of  this  charity  to  educational  purposes,  but  it  is  appil*,! 
with  littic  wisdom,  and,  with  respect  to  a  portion  of  it,  in  complete 
opposit  on  to  and  departure  from  the  testator’s  will !  So  of  the 
“  Mayor’s  Charity  ”  at  Mane’  ester.  “  1  exatnined,”  says  ^Ir.  Cumin, 
“  105  of  tlie  nomination  p  ipers  in  presence  of  the  relieving  oUleers, 
and  I  fotind  that  in  some  cases  tlie  names  were  fictitious;  in  others 
relations  had  n^commended  their  relations;  in  others  the  persons 
recommended  were  drunkards  or  of  bad  character;  in  others  they 
were  in  receipt  of  considei aide  \Na^es  and  unlit  objects  of  charitv. 
To  come  to  particulars,  it  app  ared  that  30  cases  out  of  105  were 
ab!e-bodit‘d  men  and  women  under  the  age  of  1(3,  many  of  them 
between  17  and  30.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  want  of  proper 
iinpurv,  1  may  numtion  this  case.  A  woman  in  the  receipt  of  (i.v.  per 
week  from  the  Poor  Law  Hoard,  bnt  living  by  selling  oranges,  nuts, 
shell-fish,  Ac.,  at  dram-shops  and  public-houses,  obtained  three 
different  recommendations  under  tliree  ditlercnt  names  from  three 
different  persons.  Kone  of  the  recommenders  knew  the  woman,  but 
they  kept  the  public-house  vaults  where  the  woman  sold  her 
oranges.”  ’ 

‘Canterbury  is  still  worse: — In  Canterbury,  there  is  Lovejoy’s 
Charity,  ])art  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  “  poor,  ancient,  and  siek 
])eoj)le  not  receiving  relief.’’  d'he  following  list  of  rccipiimts  will 
show  the  mode  in  which  the  founder’s  intentions  are  Ciirriod  iiito 
etfeet : — 

Convicted  felon  .....  1 

llrothel  keepers  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Drunkards  .  .  .  .  .  .IS 

Other  bad  characters  .  .  .  .  17 

—  10 

Paupers  ...  .  .  .  3G 

Occasional  paupers  .  .  .  .  .  IS 

—  51 

In  good  employment  or  not  needy  .  51 

Total  improper  objects  115 

Inmates  of  hospitals,  pensioners,  Ac.  .  8 

Mechanics,  labourers,  tradesmen  .  .  121 

Persons  w  ho  may  be  proper  objects  . - Pl*- 

lu'spcctahle  poor  and  deserving  pers«):.s  1  10 

Ao  information  res. )cdiim  .  .  113 
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‘Cliaritiea  distributed  by  clergymen  arc  desciibed  ns  productive  of 
no  larger  amount  of  good.  Instead  of  promoting  religion,  it  is  the 
testimonv  of  a  clergyman  that  they  do  great  mischief.  “  J  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,”  says  the  llev.  AV.  Poole,  who  for  some  years 
had  the  administration  of  charities,  “  that,  unpopular  as  the  step 
vould  he,  it  would  be  a  positive  benefit  to  be  rid  of  these  charities 
altogether.”  ’ 

AVe  are  glad  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ad- 
miiahle  paper  in  the  “  Edinburgh  R(‘view,’"  to  which  we  have 
refenx'd  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  and  from  which  we  have 
(juoted  ;  it  protests  distinctly  as  to  the  unconstitutional  cliaracter 
of  the  ])ower  assumed  by  tlu*  (Jomniittee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  points  out  the  great  waste  and  extravagance  upon  which  we 
have  coniniented.  Upon  the  whole,  we  believe  the  results  to 
which  we  have  refernal  are  such  as  to  give  heart  lo  the  friends 
of  voluntary  effort  ;  they  do  something  Indter  than  show  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  the  Government  grant — they  show  that 
ignorance  is  not  more  rapidly  overtaken  by  the  iron  and  unfeel¬ 
ing  fingers  of  Government  machinery,  than  by  the  careful  and 
intense  activity  of  duty  and  sympathy  ;  they  show  that  it  is  rather 
upon  the  character  and  (piality  of  the  soul  em])loyed  in  the  work, 
than  the  multitude  of  teachers  that  will  in  the  end  guarantee 
success  ;  and  they  show  that  after  all  the  millions  of  money 
wastefully  sipiandered,  still  the  work  to  be  done  must  be  done 
not  by  ofHcial  pensionaries  but  by  voluntary  effort. 
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A\/E  have  no  apac«'  tliiva  month  fi)r  any  extended  series  of  Short  Notices  ; 

we  have  a  long  arrear  of  volumes  upon  our  Editorial  table,  which 
next  m  nth  we  ho])e  to  dismiss.  Ihit  we  are  glad  especially  to  point  the 
att»*ntion  of  oiir  readers  to  a  reprint,  most  resj)eetahle  and  cheap,  of  J)r. 
Jiushnef/'.s  Katuve  and  the  Siijicrnaturai  as  toijetlitr  constituting  the  one 
system  of  God  (.Alexander  Sirahan  Si  Co.,  Kdinlturgh).  The  price  of  this 
voliijue  has  hitherto  kej)t  it  a  more  heard-of-than-know  u  book  ;  it  is  now 
pid)lished  at  a  litth*  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  piic3  we  gave  for  the 
American  edition.  AA>  believe  this  hook  eoniahis  many  fuggestims  which 
have  not  presented  themselves  to  such  writers  as  Ruckle  and  Comte — 
pngireslions,  peihaps,  which  they  have  no  nature  to  entertain,  but  which 
are  fatal  to  tludr  system  of  thouglit  and  argument :  to  thoughtful,  and 
O’pea,  and  candid  minds,  this  will  be  a  priceless  volume.  Dr.  Rushnell 
deserves  all  our  admiration  and  our  love  for  his  services  to  our  generation, 
and  he  has  them  both.  AVe  shall  hope  to  notice  this  volume  again. 

^VUXT  Jlfiracle  if  Gheapness,  NichoH’s  Standard  Ivlition  of  the  Puritan 
niviues,  ])resents  tons  this  month  the  second  coin  me  (f  Goodwin  s 
b  trk's^  eoutainiug  the  second  C'liapter  ot  the  Kpistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  Paiionci*  and  its  Ih  rfect  Work.  'J'his  v(»luiue  also  contains  a  lengthy 
memoir  of  Goodwin,  by  Dr.  Halley,  full  of  information,  with  refereijce 
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to  Goodwin  and  his  times.  AVe  have  notliinjj  to  add  to  the  admiration 

we  have  already  expressed  of  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  and  tlie  per- 
feet  gettinjj-up  of  the  volume.  The  whole  church  knows  the  worth  of  the 
contents  of  these  books  ;  their  price  has  long  made  them  inaccessible  to 
the  multitude  of  students,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  but  few  copifs 
exist  at  all  here  ;  as  we  said  above,  they  aro  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  and 
an  ornament  to  the  book-shelves  of  any  student. 

rPlIE  Christ  of  History,  hy  John  Young,  LL.T)„  an  argument  groimhd 
J-  in  the  facts  of  his  Life  on  Earth,  we  are  glad  to  see  in  a  Third 
Edition  (William  Allan).  Wc  notice  that  a  critical  contemporary  has  said 
there  is  a  blessing  for  the  world  in  this  book ;  wc  believe  so.  We  know 
of  no  volume  which  so  ably  prepares  a  way  for  the  reception  of  Christ,  in 
the  judgment  and  the  life,  by  a  healthful  ])reparation  of  the  heart,  as  this 
volume ;  it  w’ould  make,  we  have  often  thought,  an  admirable  text-book 
for  a  higher  order  of  a  Bible  class.  With  this  we  are  glad  to  perceive 
that  Dr,  Young^s  other  book,  “  Evil  and  God — the  Hystcry,''  has  passed 
into  n  second  edition  (William  Allan).  We  trust  soon  to  attempt  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  worth,  which  wc  rate  highly,  of  Dr.  Young’s  popular  elucida¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  more  dillicult  questions  of  thcologic  science.  We 
hope  to  see  all  these  and  others  of  his  latest  works  iu  many  more  editions 
yet. 

V  beautiful  little  book  for  parlour  gardeners  is  In-Door  Plants,  ayid  how 
to  grow  them  for  the  Drawing-room,  Balcony,  and  Green-house ;  con¬ 
taining  clear  instructions  hy  which  Ladies  may  obtain,  at  a  small  expense, 
a  Constant  Supply  of  Flowers,  hy  E,  A,  Moling  (Smith,  Elder  A  Co.). 
This  little  brochure  is  intended  for  ladies,  and  surely  in  largo  towns  it  will 
be  a  most  acceptable  present.  “If  we  can’t  go  to  natur,”  said  Douglas 
Jerrold,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bugwash,  “we  must  bring  natur  to  U!>.” 
Wo  know’  of  no  better  method  than  by  the  study  of  this  simple  and  most 
elegant  little  guide-book. 

rilHE  sorrows  and  humours  of  a  Pastor’s  life  and  a  Minister’s  fireside 
I  present  material  sufficient  for  a  large  and  very  amusing  book.  The 
Jifanse  of  Mastland  :  Sketches  serious  and  humourous,  from  the  Life  of  a 
Pillage  Pastor  in  the  Netherlands,  translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  Thomas 
Keightley  (Bell  and  Dalby,  18(1,  Fleet  Street),  is  the  title  of  a  book 
w  hich  has  been  some  time  before  the  world,  and  is  perhaps  well  known  to 
our  readcr.s.  It  contains  a  most  pleasant  fund  oi  humour  and  amuse¬ 
ment  :  all  young  students  for  the  ministry  may  read  it  w  ith  profit.  It 
will  prepare  the  mind  for  many  of  the  disappointments  so  severe  to  tbe 
young  aspirant  after  the  fame  of  talent  and  usefulness.  Perhaps  it  will 
give  a  few*  lessons  in  the  dealing  w  ith  tough  pieces  of  human  nature,  in 
schools  and  classes.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
desired  its  rcpublication.  And  there  is  much  in  the  character  of  the 
society  introduced  which  reminds  us  of  the  pastoral  life  in  some  of  our 
A\  elsh  villages.  It  will,  if  read  aright,  while  it  entertains  by  its  narrative 
and  its  humour,  guide  the  mind  of  the  young  pastor  in  the  style  suitable 
for  preaching  and  for  sermons — that  is,  the  w  hat  to  preach,  and  the  how 
to  preach  it ;  and  the  holding  t!ie  attention  of  classes  and  schools,  and  the 
varied  machinery  of  simple  usefulness,  w  liicli  must  be  luastered  before  the 
more  complicated  machinery  can  be  touched.  There  is  no  other  Inx^k 
exactly  like  this.  Everybody  may  read  it  by  the  fireside,  in  town  or 
village;  and  tlie  stiidout  of  the  iniiiistrv  may  make  some  nicniorjwula 
whde  reading  it,  which  may  serve  him  iu  his  life  of  usefulness  and  labour. 


